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I was just in time to save the explosion—Harriet’s good sense came 
suddenly at my call to check the expression of her feelings ; and, con- 
tenting herself with lifting up her eyes, and firmly closing her lips, she 
threw herself back in her me not, however, without Kate’s perceiv- 
ing that she was considerably excited, and that her forbearance was an 
effort: still, it was clear tome, from the manner in which she men- 
tioned the dancing-master’s readiness to do the dirge, that she was 
not at all aware of the extent of my knowledge of her proceedings with 
regard to that person; and I satisfied myself also that after Kittington’s 
conduct about the letter, he would do nothing inconsistent with honour 
and propriety. 

To have refused to do that which Kate, as I imagined had, in Cuth- 
bert’s name, requested him to do, would have been impossible : his 
agreeing to play the organ—since, according to the young lady’s version 
of the history, my ill-starred brother was so anxious about such a 
performance—was no indication of any change in his views and 
feelings as regarded herself, and the presence of Mrs. Sniggs would 
naturally have hindered any conversation—except, indeed, with “ elo- 
quent eyes ”’—between them, in the way of explanation, as to his not 
having answered her affectionate letter. 

“ Well, then,” said Kitty, apropos to nothing, “ I shall go and take 
off my bonnet and things, and set my maid to work to make up my 
mourning. Come, Jane, I have had all the trouble of fetching you, so [ 
desire you will do as I bid you.” 

** My mourning is all ready,” said Jane, “ and I am reading to my 
Aunt; when I have finished I will come.” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” said Kitty, with a toss of her head that would 
have suited Gay’s Lucy ; “ see if I don’t tell Pappy how very rude you 
are to me.” 

And away she went. As she closed the door sharply, Jane’s eyes 
rested on Harriet’s face, and a sympathetic expression of feeling ani- 
mated both their countenances, which I did not regret to see. I begin 
to like Jane—nay I this very day called her Jenny, and the adoption of 
what Entick oddly enough cites the abbreviation of the word Jane into 
Jenny, or Ann into Nancy, convinced me, almost unconsciously, that 
affection is taking place of formality. 

Two events rapidly succeeded this scene, for one of which only I was 


altogether unprepared ; for although it might seem that I had had no 
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very favourable opportunity of making myself well acquainted with the 
world’s ways, I hada sort of intuitive perception into character, and 
fancied that I should not often be deceived into a miscalculation of the 
real qualities of those with whom I came in contact. 

The former of the two events was the arrival of Mr. Sniggs, clad in a 
suit of sables, which shone like sticking-plaster—his shirt cuffs doing 
duty as weepers, and his hat nearly covered with crape. 

“ Good morning, Sir,” said Galen; “ I haven’t been able to get to 
you before—a deal of sickness flying abont—hope all’s well here?” 

“ Yes,”’ said I, “ we ought to be very grateful.” 

* IT suppose,” said Sniggs, “‘ that Miss Falwasser has informed you of 
your kind, generous brother’s solicitous anxiety to pay every respect to 
the memory of the dear departed—I think all the arrangements are now 
nearly complete.” 

* Miss Falwasser,” said I, “ has not been particularly communica- 
tive upon the point; nor did it seem necessary that she should be so, 
since my brother has confided his daughter-in-law, pro hac vicé at least, 
to Mrs. Sniggs.”’ 

“ Ah, there it is,” said Sniggs, “ I knew it—I told Mrs.S. I said, 
* Depend upon it, Mrs. S., they will be miffed, up at Ashmead at your 
interference.’ However, my dear Sir, what could we do ?—there was 
the letter—the kind and generous letter—of that most excellent brother 
of yours ; and of course we could not remonstrate with him upon the 
point.”’ 

“There was not the least occasion for your doing so,” said I ; “ Cuth- 
bert has every right to please himself; and, I assure you, I think the 
details which have been entrusted to you and Mrs. Sniggs are not of a 
nature to gratify any persons to whom they are confided.” 

** I believe,”’ said Sniggs, “ that Mr. Cuthbert intends asking Mr. 
Wells to give a funeral sermon next Sunday, to which I conclude he will 
not object. The subject is so moving—so touching—the early flower 
nipped in its bud—the instability of earthly vanities—the——” 

“ Has Cuthbert written to the Rector ?”’ said I. 

“ T don’t know,” replied Sniggs, “ but I know Mrs. Brandyball told 
me she should do so.” 

The conversation which had passed between that estimable lady and 
my vivacious father-in-law on the evening when she described the merits 
of Montpelier, and the impression it had made upon his mind, flashed 
into my memory as my medical friend talked of a correspondence 
between them upon such a subject as this. 

‘** But,” said Sniggs, raising his eyebrows into an arch of interesting 
inquisitiveness, “ perhaps if she should omit to do so—you would——” 

“Oh dear no!” said I; “TI could not think of interfering in any of the 
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“Oh! I see,’’ said Sniggs; ‘only, as you have been good enough to 
request Mr. Kittington to supply the place of Dr. Stopandpuff at the 
organ during the funeral ceremony, I thought perhaps you might extend 
your kindness a little farther.” 

Now came a puzzler, It was clear that Miss Kitty had used my 
name in making the request to Mr. Kittington, and it was equally clear 
that he must think me the most extraordinary of all human beings, after 
what had occurred between us, to send that volatile young lady on a 
commission to his house, even under the protection of so respectable a 
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chaperone as Mrs. Sniggs. The was—and it was to be decided 
on instant—should I repel the insinuation, and, by emp | the 
truth, proclaim Miss Kitty Falwasser that which I knew her to be? or, 
by slurring over the affair in its present stage, content myself with dis- 
abusing the mind of the dancing-master at the first favourable opportu- 
nity? If I took the former course, ** war to the knife ” would soon be the 
cry from the Cuthbert party, and my reasons for positively a the 
fact, and for Kate’s taking upon herself to use my name, would neces- 
sarily be required ; and then adieu to all further concealment of any of 
the other circumstances of the case. If I adopted the latter, I might in 
another hour vindicate myself to Mr. Kittington, at the sacrifice, certainly, 
of Kate’s reputation for veracity; but as the young lady herself had 
thought proper long since to let Mr. Kittington into some of the peculia- 
rities of her disposition and character, not altogether disconnected from 
dissimulation, nor much more venial than a plain straight-forward false- 
hood ; and as I felt I was safe with him, I resolved upon merely listening 
to the further disclosures of my medical friend, without saying yea or nay 
upon this last curious and surprising point of the young lady’s conduct. 

“T have fixed ten o’clock for the funeral,’’ said Sniggs; “ I will 
send a mourning-coach up here at a quarter before. The young ladies, 
I presume, adhere to their original intention of attending the mournful 
ceremony ?” 

“ Really,” said I, “ I cannot answer that question, for Miss Kate does 
not admit me to her confidence. I have an opinion on the subject, but 
I suppose if Cuthbert wishes it, he is to be considered omnipotent.” 

“It will be an affecting sight,”’ said Sniggs, looking pathetic— “ the 
two sisters following their brother’s body ; don’t you think so? It will 
show that whatever people may say, he was not really neglected.” 

“ Say ?”’ exclaimed I; ‘* what ! do people say anything about it?” 

“ Why,” said Sniggs—* no—not much—but—folks will talk—and 
some of the gossips think it hard that the poor boy should have been 
removed from the care of his immediate relations to 

“‘ Mr. Sniggs,’’ said I, interrupting the unamiable leech, “ he was 
removed from this house, from which his only two immediate relations 
were—by Cuthbert’s own orders, also, removed—to yours; a proof of 
the confidence which was placed in you by my brother and myself—a 
proof which I really should have thought might have been flattering to 
you in a peculiar degree. It is true the poor boy died—here he might 
have lived—that was not to be foreseen ; in this hoate cherry-brandy is 
not left in the unlocked cupboards of sick boys’ bed-rooms to be swal- 
lowed at pleasure.” 

I had said it—I, who passed my whole life in restraining the anima- 
_tion of Harriet upon all such points, had, as her maid Foxcroft would 
have said, “ outed it.” The words were past recall. Sniggs knew my 
mind—he stood aghast—I saw my advantage, and, with the rapidity of 
a prize-fighter, followed it up, and before the apothecary could recover 
his “ wind,” added, “ And that fact I shall take care to let 4 0m 
deluded brother know, in order that he may judge how wisely he has 
disposed of his confidence.”’ 

niggs turned pale, whether with rage or apprehension I know not ; 

but he was evidently ary we all the energies of his mind to form 

a reply, when a servant en the room and told me that Captain 
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Thompson, who was living at Chittagong Lodge was in the morning- 


» 

room, and wished to see me—about what, I knew not, never having 
seen dum in my life, except at church, with his two nieces, or sisters, 
as ee were sometimes called, and a cousin, whose complexions 
seemed to combine the beauties of the lily and the rose, in a manner 
little calculated to excite any great admiration of Nature’s special bounty, 
and who were very much looked at in the parish, without being much 
looked upon. 

I desired the servant to say I was engaged at the moment, but would 
wait upon the Captain in a few minutes. Pot ity 

This little interruption seemed to cool my Galen, and give him time 
to consider his reply to my somewhat abrupt insinuation ; it had, how- 
ever, the effect of moderating the ire which, presuming upon Cuthbert’s 
credulity as to his merits, and ignorance as to his faults, he seemed at 
first very much inclined to exhibit. 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, “ [—admit’’—and he appeared to be truly 
affected, and I began to be proportionably sorry for my abruptness—“ [ 
—admit that the affair of the cherry-bounce was a misfortune—it was, 
I also admit, not calculated upon; but I have the satisfaction, and a 

pleasurable feeling it is, to know that the poor boy must have died 
under the influence of the disease, whether he had drank the cherry- 
brandy or not.” 

“ And therefore,”’ said I, “ he would have died here, as surely as he 
did die at your house ?” 

“* Unquestionably,” said Sniggs; “ he had preciselythe same medi- 
cines, diet, and medical attendance there as he would have had here.’’ 

I thought the reasoning of my unconscious friend, as to the certainty 
of his dissolution, under the circumstances, and under his care, conclusive. 

“ Then,” said I, “‘ that being the case, why talk of the idle gossipings 
of the people here, which, if they have any effect at all, must tell to your 
disadvantage, and not mine ?”’ 

“ I do not talk of them,” said Sniggs, evidently disconcerted, “as a 
matter of my own opinion—only—I—know that Mr. Cuthbert feels——”’ 

* e does not feel, Mr. Sniggs,” said 1; “ he is a mere auto- 
maton in the hands of other people. Cuthbert advised the boy's 
removal—fled from him himself—carried off the boy’s sisters—and, with 
all this show of devotion to his memory, does not think of coming here, 
because Mrs. Brandyball thinks it likely to conduce more to the success 
of her designs upou him to be left alone with him at Bath; for which 
reasons—and others which I will not mention—the poor girls are sent 
here to parade themselves in what I, and everybody else must consider 
a most unseemly and unbecoming position, Now, there’s my opinion, 
and you have it, and are quite at liberty to communicate it to my 
brother.” 

“ Why,” said Sniggs, rather startled by the unexpected earnestness 
of my manner, “ I—really—to say truth—I do not know whether you 
have had any communication on the point, but I believe the attendance 
= har young ladies sprang from the genuine feelings of Miss Kitty 

“ Genuine nonsense!” said I; “I want to know nothing about the 
matter. I shall be ready, when the carri comes, to take me to your 
house and then to the funeral ; but as I feel bound by no ties of relation- 
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ship to the poor boy who is gone, and by very slender ties of connexion, I 
should do a violence to my candour, and the sense of what is due tomyself, 
if I were to affect a depth of grief,—which, if Miss Falwasser’s sincerity 
were equally to be questioned, I doubt she does not in the least under- 
stand, My brother, as I have already said, has confided to you and your 
lady all these arrangements, and I am quite ready to obey your orders, 
delighted to be relieved from a responsibility which, at all times, is critical 
and embarrassing, and which, upon this occasion, would assuredly induce 
me to set my face most decidedly against a proceeding as unusual as it 
seems preposterous: however, I have,as you know, a gentleman waiting, 
and must take my leave. I shall be ready when the coach comes, and of 
course, if the young ladies continue in the mind—and Mrs. Sniggs does 
not object—they will be my companions. And so good morning.” 

Saying which, I bowed myself out of the room, and went down stairs 
to receive my new and unexpected visiter, leaving Mr. Sniggs in a state 
to which I certainly, in the beginning of our conversation, had not the 
remotest idea of reducing him. 

Upon entering the morning-room, I found Captain Thompson pacin 
the apartment, looking somewhat pale and agitated, bearing in his han 
a moderately sized horsewhip ; with which he seemed to be practising 
some ungentle manceuvre, relative to the back and shoulders of some 
imaginary antagonist.—I hesitated, and said— 

“* Captain Thompson, I believe.” 

“ Exactly so, Sir,” said my guest; “I ought to apologize for coming 
here while your windows are shut, and there’s a epee corpse unburied, 
Sir,— but a man cannot bear more than he can—that I suppose you 
will admit?” 

The assertion seemed incontrovertible—so I bowed assent. 

* Well, Sir,” said the Captain, “ I am a plain man.” 

Another truism to which i tacitly agreed. 

** And mean no harm.” 

That, I thought, is by no means so clear—still I howed. 

“ But as you are, I dare say, aware I have been for some months 
tenant of that beautiful mansion which your uncle, Mr. Nubley, thinks 
proper to call Chittagong Lodge—” 

“ Not my uncle, Sir,” said I. “ Mr. Nubley’s connexion with me 
nage simply from his having been a partner of an elder brother of mine 
in India.” 

“ Oh,” said Thompson, “ he is not a relation of yours?” 

*€ Not in the most distant degree,”’ said I. 

“ Why, then,”’ said Thompson, “ that alters the case, and I may ask 
you a question without giving any personal offence, or casting any 
personal stigma upon the hereditary qualities of the family ?”’ 

“* You may ask what question you please,” said I. 

“ Well, then, Sir,” said Thompson, shouldering the whip, “ is that 
old gentleman mad?” 

“I never heard such a thing suggested,” said I. 

“ Then, Sir, how do you account for his conduct?” said Thompson, 
giving the whip a sort of horizontal shake. “ What do you think he 
did this morning ?—I came here, Sir,’ added the Captain, “ with great 
pain at such a moment as this—but a soldier is jealous of his honour, 
and J could not rest. After walking round and round the fences and 
palings of the place with his lady for the last two or three days, this 
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ing, in he walks, and although I received him with all the urbanity 
of which I am master; and although my nieces Evelina, and Rosetta, 
and my cousin Madelina, did everything they could to make Mrs. 
Nubley’s reception in her own house agreeable, he began in the most 
extraordinary manner to abuse me and my relations, mixing up all this 
with the greatest possible pi 

“ * Captain Thompson,’ said he, ‘I am glad to see you—-the grounds 
look very pretty—infernal swindler pays no rent—anxious about the 
pe paper in drawing-room all smeared—vulgar dog—look at the 
carpet—if it is quite convenient to give me ession at Lady-day, 
instead of Midsummer, should feel obliged, as I have been disappointed 
in a house—that’s fudge—anything to get the fellow away’—but, Sir, 
this was a trifle. I presented him to the young ladies—and after com- 
plimenting Evelina on her beautiful complexion, for which she is really 
celebrated, he said, staring her full in the face, ‘ The roses are rouge 
and the lilies pearl-powder,—tol-der-a-lol.’ I bore even this with 
patience, but when my cousin Madelina, as fine a young woman as ever 
stepped, and as good too, playfully opened the door of the second draw- 
ing-room to show him how careful we had been of the furniture, he said, 
‘Thank ye, Miss, thank ye ;’ and, staring her full in the face, added, 
* no better than she should be I take it.” Now really, Sir, I only ask 
what course can I pursue under these circumstances? I saw none 
open, but coming hither directly, believing, moreover, that he was a 
relation of yours—as he is not, I feel that I ought to apologise, still 
farther, for my intrusion, and say no more, except to ask again whether 
he is or is not insane, as upon the answer [ receive the, conduct 
which I shall observe towards him must mainly depend.” 

“Not he, Sir,” said I. “ I believe him to be perfectly in his senses : 
he is very odd I admit, and has a propensity to talk to himself, which, to 
a a. renders his conversation very perplexing.” 

_ , Sir,” said Captain Thompson, giving the horsewhip a slight 
flourish, “‘ if his talking were merely talking to himself, nobody else 
could be offended, because a man may abuse himself as much as. he 
pleases ; and I have no dow bt if Mr. Nubley did so, he would find plenty 
of persons to agree with him; but when he stares one in the face, and 
says the things that he said, of me and my relations, why, really,—I—” 
—and here again the horsewhip waggled a good deal. 

“* Tt is,” said I, “ purely constitutional—it is a habit of thinking aloud, 
which has grown in old age upon a naturally absent man, and while he 
is conversing in the ordinary worldly course of conversation he becomes 
abstracted, and the truth comes out most unintentionally.” 

“ The truth comes out, does it, Sir?” said Captain Thompson, looking 
at me with a most ferocious expression of countenance; the horsewhi 
suddenly rising to something more than an angle of forty five,—“ the 
truth comes out, does it—eh ?”’ 

“ Yes, the ingenuousness of the mind developes itself,” said I. 

“ Oh,” said Thompson, considerably excited, “ the ingenuousness of 
the mind developes itself, does it?—what then, Sir? It was in the sin- 
cerity of his heart that Mr. Nubley called me an infernal swindler, and a 
vulgar dog—that he said Evelina’s complexion was made up of rouge 


ont pays and informed Madelina that she was no better than 
she s be—tha 


b shoul t is ingenuousness, is it, Sir?—and that is your mode 
of justifying your uncle’s conduct.” y 
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“ Sir,” said I,“ Mr. Nubley is not my uncle. I have before told you so.”” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Thompson, “ at all events, you are his friend, and 
evidently gy otherwise unjustifiable conduct.—I am quite aware, 
Sir, that Mr. Gurney, and what are called the leaders of Blissfold, 
have thought proper to behave in a most extraordinary manner to my 
nieces and my cousin, and I only wanted an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the reason why gentlewomen of family and rank—yes, Sir,” added 
Thompson, with a flourish of the whip that made it whistle in the wind, 
—* pa tel been so shamefully used.—I have now discovered it, 
Sir,—the sweet ingenuousness of this old gentleman has settled that 
affair, and since you have been so good as to palliate his coarseness, I 
shall take the liberty of transferring the necessity of an explanation to 
yourself, Having,” added the Captain, “ established this fact, I would 
not for the world intrude another moment upon you at this juncture, and 
I have again to apologise for taking the liberty I have taken at this 
season. But, as I “before stated, I wished to ascertain whether I were 
to attribute the grossnesses which fell from your uncle’s lips-——”’ 

“ Sir,”’ said I, “ he is not my uncle.” 

** Well, Sir,’’ continued the irritated Thompson, “ it is all the same to 
me whether he is or is not. I say, I wished to know whether I were to 
attribute the grossnesses which fell this morning from that old man’s lips 
| —for gentleman I will not call him—to insanity, or premeditation? You 
have satisfied me on that point. Not only do you state that he is sane 
when speaking these offensive words—but that they are the fruits of his 
ingenuousness.—I have done, Sir +: 

So much the better, thought I 
“for the present. After the funeral and a decent period has 
elapsed, I shall take the liberty to send a friend to you, in order to settle 
our little difference !”’ 

“* Difference, Sir!”’ said I, “I really am not aware——” 

‘My friend will enlighten you, Sir,” said Thompson. “ You have 
shifted—very honourably, I admit—the responsibility of the old man on 
to your own shoulders, You must see that your explanation of the nature 
of his infirmity is a mere confirmation of the premeditated insult to 
myself and my nearest female relations. It is, I repeat, extremely fair 
and handsome of you, and [ shall, of course, avail myself of the earliest 
opportunity of setting myself right. Mr. Nubley is now safe from my 
personal hostility, and I beg leave to bid you a bse good morning.”’ 

As he proceeded towards the door, I rang the bell, and as he crossed 
the hall, he observed, with a degree of careless indifference, and as if his 
visit had been one of the most agreeable—“ very fine weather for the time 
of year, Mr. Gurney—pray don’t come any farther—good wg ieee, 
And so—Exit Thompson. I retired to my room perfectly bewildered 
with the brief scene which had just been enacted. The departure of this 
“ best of cut-throats” gave me an opportunity of inquiring of poor dear 
Nubley what had really occurred; of which, however, Thompson’s 
description gave, no doubt, a tolerably correct idea. As far as I was 
concerned, it was clear that a personal quarrel was fastened upon me, and 
that Thompson, like all disreputable persons who are subjected to the 
operation of the laws and customs of society, had long been anxious 
to hit some blot which might enable him to make a stir, the result of 
which should be to establish himself on a locus standi, either to be 
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admitted with all his tribe into the circle with which they desired to 
mix, or to prove, by some act of violence, his readiness to make those 
Le a pay the penalty of their fastidiousness, who had thought fit to 
exclude them | 


Thus, although a new evil amongst the many which combined to 
oppress me, did not promise to be immediate in its effect—on the 
contrary, two or three days would at least elapse, before, according to the 
man’s own notion of etiquette and decency, he could “ send his friend ”— 
a period which I rrr a: | confess, I flattered myself might be successfully 
employed in averting a hostile meeting arising out of no earthly offence 
of mine—unless, indeed, an inadvertent expression ry the innocent 
murmurings of my pseudo uncle could be so considered. 1 do not think 
I am more nervous than my neighbours, but I was now married and 
had a eon, and the cares of the world were upon me, and I admit that as 
the Captain and his horsewhip left the house, I felt a twinge in that 
part of my leg in which T had shot myself in my affair with Daly. 

Well—never mind—the proverb says that Providence gives meat for 
the mouths that are made; and, upon a similar principle, I believe Pro- 
vidence affords us proportionate strength and courage to meet a growing 
accumulation of ill. I would not give sixpence for a mind that is not 
elastic—let it delight in the minutest pleasure—let it expand to bear 
the greatest evil. I am a small person, but I thank my stars that I am 
so constituted, and, like poor Daly, I can suit myself to all sorts of 
weather—ride over the wave—stoop to it—and risé again—without, 
however, stooping in any other sense of the word.—TI will dismiss this 
a from my mind until he sends his emissary; so no more 
of this. 

But what a girl is this Kitty!—what am I todo about that?—If | 
Thompson makes me a particeps criminis with Nubley, what must the 
dancing-master think of my decency, or consistency in the other affair ?— 
I appreciate his conduct towards the little monkey who assails hin—I 
oy it—I shake hands with him—thank him—and the next thing he 

nds me doing, according to Aer version, is sending her to his house to 
ask a favour in my name, under the protection of a person who has 
nothing on earth to do with us.—I must see him—I must again explain. 

Then here is Wells, my poor dear father-in-law, as wh as ever, 
in high dudgeon about the Lieutenant, and Fanny in as towering a 
rage as ever rural beauty indulged in—her I have sent up to Harriet— 
her father I must commune with; but in the mean time what shall I do 
about Kittington ? 

“ Well, Sir,” said I to the Rector, “ has Fanny made up her mind to 
this business ?”’ 

“ Oh ‘dear, yes,” said Wells; “ I train my girls to like those I like, 
and to reject those I turn off. My notion is, that my young ladies are 
aa passive, and will do as I bid them.” 

“Well!” thought I, “ this is pleasant: talk of Nubley’s absence of 
mind offending Captain Thompson! here is the intelligent Rector pro- 
pounding a doctrine of passive obedience, which, if I were tetchy or 
tenacious, would make me sceptical of the devotion of my own unsophis- 
ticated wife.” 

“* We are all creatures of habit,”’ said Wells: —“ six months settles it:-— 
marriage is like a stage-coach—when first you start, there may be a 
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few little differences and angularities—if there be such a word:—a 
little shaking on the journey sets all that to rights, and everything 
settles down harmoniously. I don’t know that Fanny cared much for 
the Lieutenant, but she liked him enough to marry him if I wished it, and 
they sat and flirted, and whispered, and talked.a parcel of nonsense about 
themselves, and made themselves vastly ridiculous; and, if he had be- 
haved as he ought to have done, I have no doubt they would have made 
a very comfortable couple, but as he has cut and run, Fanny has too 
much sense to care about him any more, and he will be married to 
Miss Malony or Maloony, or whatever her name is, and there an end,” 

All this was very harsh and grating to my ear, because I never could 
forget how nearly parallel our cases were. 

“* What’s this ?”’ said Wells, changing the subject, as I thought consi- 
derately, if not prudentially,—* what’s this I hear about a funeral 
sermon upon the gunpowder Tom Falwasser? Mrs. Sniggs has been at 
the Rectory talking some nonsense to Mrs. Wells, a ey whom she has 
foisted herself only upon this pretence.—I shall preach no funeral sermon, 
unless you wish it; and as to a dirge,I declare till the woman told my 
wife that it was meant in earnest, I thought it was a joke of Sniggs’s.”’ 

Wells, as I have already recorded, had found out a great deal more 
upon the subject of the dancing-master than I had ever intended to 
escape from the sanctum of Ashmead, but as I had decided upon the 
course I should take with regard to the piece of underhanded tom-foolery 
now on the fapis, ‘allowed him to anathematise duly, and in the most 
orthodox manner, all manner and kinds of persons who should attempt 
to desecrate the parish church of Blissfold by euch an unseemly melody 
—quite aware that, after a brief communication with Mr. Kittington, 
the dreadful sacrilege would most assuredly not be committed, 

I was not disappointed in my expectations of Mr. Kittington—in less 
than half an hour after the termination of my dialogue with Wells, 
I received a note from him couched in the most gentlemanly and respect- 
ful terms; in which, after apologising for taking the liberty of troubling 
me with such an appeal, he expressed, most reluctantly, as he admitted, 
a disbelief that I had made the extraordinary application about his per- 
formance at the church, or that I had been a party to Miss Falwasser’s 
visit to his mother’s house after the very peculiar conversation which 
had previously passed between us.—'This was exactly what I anticipated 
and what I ‘wished—and I answered his note by telling him that I 
would call upon him at eight o’clock in the evening, a time at which I 
could easily walk down to the village—I beg pardon, town—without 
observation, and express to him personally, much better than in writing, 
the real state of the case—for although Kate deserved no great forbear- 
ance at my hands or those of Harriet, still I did not like to put u 
record, even in a note, what I felt sure would never see the light,—the 
duplicity and dexterity of one so young, so artful, and deceptive. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Nubley—who, bating their drapery, reminded 
me mightily of Adam and Eve before the fall,—came mooning to the 
house—thanks to Miss Kate Falwasser for the phrase—I ventured to 
take the dear original aside and ask him where he had been during the 
early part of the day? 

7 Why,” said Nubley—* we have been—eh—been—to Chit 
over the grounds—into the house—brute of a man that Thompson=eh ?” 
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“ Yes,” said I, “ but you need not have told him so, my dear Sir.” 

“Me!” said Nubley, stubbling his chin—“ I tell him so!—La, bless you 
—not I—no—we were the greatest possible friends—odd girls the nieces 
and cousin—he! he! he!”’—and then in an under-tone, “* what makes 
him look so glum I wonder?” 

“ Why, my dear Sir,” said I, “ Captain Thompson has been here to 
look after you—and failing of finding you, has fastened all your faults 
upon me—he mgt ms abused him and the whole family.” 

“ That’s a fib, Gilbert,” said Nubley—‘ I praised them, every one of 
them — beasts as they are—no—I said nothing offensive I know, Mrs. 
N. said somethin sbout them, I forget what—which seemed to vex one 
of them—but I—la!—I praised them, I tell you—eh?—I wonder what 
Gilbert is at now ?”’ 

This last surmise was expressed in a tone nearly as loud as all his 
previous protestations of politeness to the Thompsons. 

“ Why,” said I, “ my dear Sir, I do not think you are aware of the 
oy failing I can discover in your character,—I mean that of thinking 
a %» 

“ Ah!” said Nubley,— talking to myself what I think?—that’s it.— 
I believe 1 do—my wife has not that failing —Poor thing! she talks 
to everybody else and never thinks at all.—I hope she does not hear me 
—ch ?—As for that Thompson, he is—-between ourselves—no better than 
he should be—humph—few of us are.” 

“ Those, as I understood,” said I, “ were precisely the words you 
used to one of the young ladies.” 

“Ah!” said Nubley—“ I thought—I know I thought so—very strange 
—eh? Chi—chi—he does not know what that means.” 

Whether I did or did not comprehend these two very significant mono- 
ero I found it was of no manner of use endeavouring to persuade 

ubley that this principle of wearing a window in his breast was not 
altogether safe in the world, and therefore I pooh pooh’d off his inquiry 
as to the nature of the visit of Thompson to Ashmead, resolving to do 
my duty by Cuthbert’s venerable and unsophisticated partner, should it 
eventually be considered necessary to carry the matter into the field. 

Then came dinner—and, to my delight, Harrict, for the first time since 
her confinement, took her place at the table—and she looked so nice and 
so pretty, that I could not help casting my eyes upon Wells and Fanny, 
who dined with us, and saying to myself, “ Well, I don’t care upon what 
cr you marry your daughter. If all of them turn out like the one 

have secured to myself, the system will do no harm to anybody ”—and 
then I felt a kind of chuckling satisfaction that Merman was not to 
have Fanny as a wife—and then I drank a glass of wine with Harriet-— 
and she looked placid and pleased—and Kate seemed a little subdued— 
and Jane began, as I thought, to look quite pretty. 

The ladies retired, and in order to fulfil my promised engagement to 
Mr. Kittington, I begged my revered father-in-law if I should be 
detained beyond “ coffee time,” to take charge of the fair flock and give 
them the advantages of his society till I should return—and in the 
mean while to be kind enough to exert his influence over Kate to 
abandon her intention of attending the funeral—Jane having already 
more than half agreed that it would be infinitely more agreeable to her 
feeliugs to abstain from a show of grief very unusual, and not at all in 
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accordance with her own notions of real sorrow for the loss of so near a 

Away I went—and as what occurred during my interview with 
Mr. Kittington will transpire in my notes of the conversation which 
took place on my return to Ashmead—the particulars may be spared 
here: suffice it to say—I saw him—conversed with him—explained 
my conduct in the affair—was perfectly satisfied with his, and came 
home. 

I confess I was very much struck by the ap nce of his humble 
residence—and of his family, which consisted only of a mother and 
sister. I had never crossed his threshold before, nor had I ever seen 
his relations except at church. I was ushered into a small but pretty 
parlour—the modest decorations of which gave indications of a taste and 
feeling suited to a more spacious apartment. Books were disposed in all 
available corners; drawings by good masters, not numerous but well- 
chosen, hung against the wails; an evidently much-frequented piano- 
forte stood opposite the fire-place ; a pert canary-bird hopped from perch 
to perch in its gilded cage; and a spaniel of the pure Marlborough 
breed extended its breadth on the rug before the fire. 

The little family had just finished their tea—that curious bond of 
middling society, the enchanting charm of which is unknown to what is 
called “the world ;’? and which I myself confess I feel some difficulty in 
appreciating as I ought to do—Kittington was reading aloud one of those 
extraordinary novels about which the whole nation is at this period 
raving, and of the origin or authority of which we are totally ignorant. 
His mother was occupied in working, and his pretty sister sedulously 
employed in copying music into a prettily decorated book of “ her own,” 
a delicate act of piracy extremely popular even in the best circles. 

Best circles! what am I talking of? the scene I witnessed in this 

industrious artist’s cottage filled me with pleasure and respect—here I 
beheld retired from the toils of his inglorious profession the dutiful son 
and affectionate brother—enjoying the society of those whom he loved 
and for whom he laboured in his vocation.—What station in life could 
afford more happiness ?—wealth and rank would have made these people 
richer—greater ;—but look round the world and see, after all, how very 
slight the shades of difference really are which exist in the comforts and 
happiness of the various classes of what may be called general society ! 
An elderly Duchess—the owner of a palace with sixteen gilded rooms 
en suite,—to be snug and comfortable in a winter’s night like this, would 
huddle into her boudoir at the extreme end of the sixteen, and ensconce 
herself in her easiest of chairs by her bright fire-side, with her pet dog 
at her feet. Having done so, what could her Grace do more agreeable 
than sit and listen to the reading of the new Scotch novels, while Lady 
Eliza Something took the opportunity of copying out some dear delicious 
“oodles” (I don’t know if that is the correct orthography) which dear 
Lady Mary Something else had just lent her. The pursuits of the two 
parties might most naturally be the same. I question whether in the 
enjoyment of the relaxation afforded after active employment the 
dancing-master’s females would not beat the Duchesses. 

Be that as it may—lI admit I was forcibly ve in favour of m 
host and his relations by my visit to their en. Kittington seem 
anxious that his mother and sister should leave us alone in the snuggery 
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—but this I would not hear of ;—and so he and I retired to an equally 
neat little dining-parlour on the other side the pa —hall, I must not 
—with all my prepossessions—call it ; into which he ushered me with 
an apology for the absence of a fire. a 

Our conversation was not long—but it confirmed all my suspicions as 
to Miss Falwasser—she had mentioned my name as the person anxious 
for the solemn music, and added an invitation to Kittington—whom she 
was sure I should be anxious to see at Ashmead in order to. express my 

mal thanks for his attention to my wishes. 

The course of proceeding upon which we resolved will presently 
appear, and I took my leave, requesting permission to make my adieux 
to the old lady and her daughter, whom I felt perfectly convinced had 
been kept by their honourable high-minded relation in perfect ignorance 
of Kitty's “ juvenile indiscretions.”’ I esteem this family, and will show 
that I do, if ever the opportunity occurs; although I admit that their 
own domestic affection and respectability are calculated in some degree 
to decrease my estimate of the son’s forbearance with regard to Miss 
Falwasser, whose manners and qualifications, even if more matured, 
could have but little attraction to a young man accustomed to a tran- 
quillity and comfort which she, poor wild child, could neither understand 
nor enjoy. 

When [ arrived at home I found Wells in the drawing-room acting 
eo my request, arguing seriously with Kate on the injudiciousness 
of subjecting herself to a public exhibition of sorrow at her bro- 
ther’s funeral; but I found his eloquence had been exercised in vain ; 
she was crying, and answering his argument by merely reiterating 
the words “ dear Tom,””—“ dear pappy,”’’—*“ dear boy,””—‘“ what shall 
I do?” —* I will go,’—“ I will see the last of him.”—This was clearly 
an expression borrowed from her maid—it is the commonest possible 
expression with such people, and equals in popularity that very 
remarkable answer given by persons in a certain station of life to 
an inquiry after any person who happens to have ‘shuffled off this 
mortal coil,”"—“ La! bless you, Sir,—poor man! he has been dead and 
buried these seven years :’’—the necessity of the second portion of the 
information, after the establishment of the first, not being more obvious 
than another common asseveration of a man whose authority being in 
any degree doubted, assures you “* he saw it with his own eyes,”—as 
how should he have scen it with those of any other person ? 

As to the “ dead and buried,” there certainly have been some strange 
exceptions :—the celebrated Martin Van Butchell keeps his wife in his 
bed-chamber now, although she has been long dead; and I have the 
pleasure of the personal acquaintance of a very distinguished officer, 
whose lady having died in one of our colonies, and expressed a wish to 
be buried in England, was accordingly deposited in a cask of rum for 
the purpose of transport home, but who remained in the cellar of the 
said distinguished officer even after his second marriage, the detention 
being occasioned by his expectation that the duty on the spirit im 
into England, in which the dear departed was preserved, would in a 


few years be either lowered or taken off altogether ;—strange as this may 
seem, it is true.* 





_- 


* There is another instance on record of a similar delay in the interment of a 
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Revenons 4 nos moutons.—* What,” said I,—“ cannot the Rector 
succeed better than I in dissuading you from this sacrifice, Kitty ?” 

“No, Uncle, no,”—sobbed she,—“ let me go—pray let me go,” 
Harriet, who remained up—bless her !—exhibited certain symptoms of 
disgust; and Jane, who it appeared had agreed to give up the point if 
Kate would do the same, clung to the knee of my wife as she sat on the 
foot-stool beside her. 

“Oh,” continued Kitty, ‘‘ everything reminds me of him—I could 
not rest—oh !” 

This touch of the sentimental was particularly odious to me—knowing 
the genuine bent of her mind. 

“‘T have been this very day,’ continued she, still sobbing, “ to look at 
ae copper where the odious cannon knocked his dear little nose—poor 

" 
his was too much for Wells, who, after uttering—‘* Umph!”’ jumped 
up from his chair and walked to the fire. 

** I see,” suid the Rector, endeavouring to stifle a laugh at this last 
display, “ I have no chance of succeeding—so you must go.” 

** Ah!” said Kate, “ now I am happy—I never was at a funeral.” 

Harriet gave me a look: the mixture of the sororial feeling with that 
of curiosity was food for an additional reflection upon Kate’s character. 
| ** IT would not be absent for the world.” This was given pathetically, 

and somewhat soliloquisingly. 

“I find,” said I, addressing myself to Wells, ‘‘ we shall not have 
the music, aftér all.”’ 

* What!” cried Kate. 

“Why ?” said Wells. 

“* Mr. Kittington has told me,’ said I, “that he is unavoidably 
obliged to go Winchester to-morrow early in the morning, and cannot 
be back till Saturday.” 

** Mr. Kittington going to Winchester !”” said Kate. 

I should like some eminent painter to have seen the expression of my 
wife’s countenance when Kate asked that question. 

* Yes,”’ said I, “ on business.” 

** How do you know, Uncle?” said Kate. 

“ Why,” said I, “‘ as you had told him I should feel obliged by his 
performance——”’ 

Here Kate's white neck and bosom became rather reddish, 

‘“* He thought it necessary to let me know why he could not do as 
I wished.” 

** You wished ?”’ said Wells. 

Redder still. 

“* Yes,”’ said 1; “ as I wished, and as Kate told him I wished.” 

* Oh!” said Wells, “ I did not understand.” 

Kate did, and gave me a look of gratitude for saving her from the 
exposure, which somewhat sabiahed: me, and perfectly electrified my 
poor Harriet. 





lady, for which a reason relative to some sort of life insurance is given, which cannot, 
we presume, be correct ; because, as we think, it could not be legal. The case to 
which we refer is that of Mrs. Hook, the wife of Major Hook,of Ham; which was 
stated in all the newspapers of the period at which the death‘of the Major occurred. 
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“ However,” I continued, “ as it is, that i of the ceremony must 
be dispensed with, and perhaps all for the best—I think, except upon 
important occasions, I mean occasions which interest other people 
besides those immediately connected with the deceased, all superfluous 
ceremonies are best avoided.” ' , 

“ Perhaps you are right, dear Uncle,” said Kate, in a tone which 
sufficiently expressed her sense of my kindness in sparing her, “ per- 
haps we had better not go.” | ree 

“ What!” said Harriet, who could not resist the gratification of 
giving her one hit; “ you think a funeral without music must be 
exceedingly dull ?”’ 

“ No, Aunt,” said Kate; “ but—I ——” 

“ T know,” said I, in order to put an end to what I feared would 
not otherwise end agreeably ; “ Kitty sees the good sense of the Rector’s 

ments.” 

“Yes, that’s it, Uncle,’ said Kate, and brightening up from all the 
humidity of tears into a sunshine of eyes directed specially at Harriet, 
“and I shan't go. Jane may do as she likes.” 

“ T never wished to go, dear,”’ said Jane. 

“ Don’t dear me, Miss Jane,”’ replied Kate, every vestige of grief 
having disappeared from her countenance, which was now animated 
with anger. “ You may do as you like; but I do think Mr. Kitting- 
ton’s conduct, considering how much he has been noticed here, is ex- 
tremely impudent—that f must say—and very unfeeling, and so I shall 
let Pappy know.” 

The curious telegraphing which went on after this impassioned speech 
convinced me that nobody present was out of the secret of what had 
passed between the young lady and the dancing-master, not even ex- 
cepting Jane, as I fancied. The roulade of eyes was curious; mine, 
however, were principally fixed on Harriet’s: I wanted to see how she 
bore this last coup of Miss Kitty’s. 

“ But business,” said I. 

“ What business,”’ said Kate, in the most animated tone, “ can be 
of sufficient importance to prevent his doing what we wished? I always 
thought he was a spooney.” 

This burst of unrequited love nearly set us all into what would have 
been a most unseemly roar of laughter on the eve of a family 
funeral, but upon me, I admit it had the most ridiculous effect 
possible. The gradual transition from the deepest grief to the mode- 
rated sorrow, the considerate feeling as to the attendance on the fol- 
lowing morning, the defection of Kittington, his plea of business, and 
thence the violent conclusion at which she arrived, couched in the 
strongest terms, culled doubtless from the vocabulary of Montpelier, 
were very nearly too much for me: however, we all contrived not to take 
any particular notice of the climax of her speech, till Wells, with the 
ae perfect gravity, and as if making no reference whatever to what 

, said, 

“I am glad, my dear Kitty, that you see the matter in its 
light, and give up mending the tout in the morning.”’ aus 

“I would not go,” said Kate, “if you were to give me a hundred 
pounds: after Pappy’s civilities, and kindness, and after—but I don’t 
care—and I won’t talk about it. Jane may go if she likes, but 
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I won’t.” And having burst into a flood of tears, in the production . 
of which grief bore no part, the amiable girl literally rushed out of the 
room. 

** Hadn’t I better go to her?” said Jane, rising from the little foot- 
stool on which she was sitting. 

* As you please, Jane,” said Harriet. 

And so Jane pleased to go; but as great things invariably turn upon 
little ones, except, perhaps, in mechanics, I saw in a moment, by the 
use of the word “her” with a sort of peculiar but undefinable emphasis, 
that the sisters were “‘ two.’? Jane had thought over the difference of 
treatment she experienced with us when she shared—at least—the af- 
fection of the family with Kitty, from that which she was destined to, at 
Montpelier, where Kitty was everything, and she nothing ; but what made 
both Harriet and myself uncomfortable upon this point—for we had 
talked it over téte-d-iéte—was, the certainty of giving the direst offence 
to Cuthbert if we acceded to that which had become something more 
than an implied desire on the part of Jenny to remain at Ashmead when 
Kate returned to Bath. 

I have often said, when I have passed through a country town which 
I never had seen before—and many other people, I suppose, have said 
and thought the same—* Here is a place unknown to me, and to mil- 
_ lions besides—a mere straggling row of houses, with two or three villas 
dotted round it—paltry, insignificant, and obscure; but in this speck 
—this spot—this dot—rage all the passions, the turmoils, the jealousies, 
envies, and hatreds, by which the largest communities are agitated: 
but I confess I never, even in my most romantic musings upon the sub- 
ject, calculated that I, an humble individual, placed—as, alas, I was— 
in quiet independence in the large village or small town, to which I was 
attracted and attached by my affection to Harriet, should have found 
the retired, unassuming Ashmead an arena for all the contentions which 
now characterised it. Cuthbert repelling me—Mrs. Brandyball in- 
triguing against me—Kitty undermining me—Snigys abandoning me 
—Nubley involving me in difficulties—W ells importuning me—Merman 
insulting him and outraging his daughter—Thompson threatening me— 
and Tom dead. Why now, who upon earth that had not thought that such 
things might be, would, in driving past a modest white-fronted ‘ Cottage 
of Gentility,’ as Southey says in his ‘ Devil’s Walk,’ with little more than 
two bow windows and a door between, looking like a pair of lady’s stays 
stuck up fot sale in a Bond-street shop window, fancy the turmoil and 
trouble that were in full fermentation within! All interests are com- 
parative, and all minds, as I have already said, ought to stretch to the 
objects which present themselves. A prime minister by habit thinks no 
more, probably, of ceding a great national question, declaring a war, or 
concluding a peace, than I thought of soothing Cuthbert, i ate 
the funeral of an unlicked cub, or coming to terms with Captain T - 
son, the uncle of two elegant ladies and cousin of a third. But 
same thing is going on every-where ; and, in many instances—I mean 
no reflections—the energies and talents which are exercised and exhi- 
bited in the contrivances of paltry provincial intrigues, would, u 
my favourite expanding principle, be found fully adequate to the condadt 

matters which are considered of the highest importance. 

I believe—I am yet young—but I believe that to make what is called 
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a statesman, little is required; to make a cabinet, still less. I 
have already said that I know little, and think little of politics; but it 
occurs to me, that any thirteen tolerably reasonable gentlemen of 
moderate understandings, might, with the assistance (each in his 
separate department) of expetlaneed clerks well versed in details and 
routine, manage the government of this country as well as any other 
tolerably reasonable thirteen gentlemen who might be found; and, 
therefore, when I hear of a difficulty and delicacy on one side, in 
turning out the thirteen of the other side who happen. te be what is 
called “ in,” I wonder. A master spirit will lead the way and com- 
mand; but, as for the rest—however, I must not dilate upon this ;— 
here we have a Tory ministry in office, and, from all I can judge, 
are not likely to have any infliction of Whiggery for many years to 
come. The name of Wellington grows upon us as fast as his titles 
blossom to the admiration of the country. If the fortune of war spare 
him, he will save our country ; and as | firmly believe in the fostering 
care of Providence in favour of England, | trust he will be saved for her 
sake. We had a Duke of Marlborough, who did great things after his 
fashion ; fought in fine weather, and rode about the field of battle, with 
a pair of kettle-drums at his heels, in a gilded chariot, now, as they say, 
to be seen in the Tower; and when the weather became bad, walked 
into quarters for the winter. Lord Wellington takes it rather differ- 
ently; he beats the French instead of the drums; and the chances are, 
if he be preserved, that we shall see Aim a Duke too—the thing is not 
impossible. Where have I got to—prophesying? Yes: but vainly, 

haps. All I meant to say was, that every house, every family, is in 
itself a little monarchy—and mark, what it woud be if it were a little 
republic. Take Blissfold—multiply all the conflicting passions and 
feelings which now agitate Ashmead by forty—say forty, the number, 
perhaps, of houses in which the same class of feelings may be supposed 
to exist in this parish—multiply those again by all the towns and 
villages in the British empire, and see what a combination of interests 
—incalculable, interminable—are at work ! 

Why, now, I, this very evening, have been to Kittington’s. There 
is an under-current at work, as clear and as pure as the more sparkling 
tide above. That mother has her mind filled with solicitude for her 
worthy children. That son is, pehaps, although he laughed it off upon 
a former occasion, devoted to some amiable girl ; there may be difficul- 
ties in the way of their happiness, That auburn-haired sister of his, 
with one of the most intelligent countenances I ever beheld, might 
have been copying the air which most delighted her when some 
favourite voice sang the straiir; and yet J, living in the same place, 
had never seen that scene before. If 1 travel along a road of which I 
know nothing, I cannot help watching the smoke which, as Moore says, 
“ gracefully curls” from the chimney top of a house which I never have 
before beheld, and saying to myself—Round the fire which gives that 
vapour out, are now, perhaps, sitting a family whose simple history written 
down might interest the whole world. 

It is needless to note what Harriet and I said about Kitty and 
Jane, and the abrupt refusal of the former to attend the funeral. "I re- 
joiced in the result, although we knew perfectly well the cause to which 
it was attributable ; but I certainly had a difficulty in keeping from my 
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dear domestic wife, especially now that we were more together in what 
might be called confidentiality, the history of the Thompsonian visit, 
which remained to be settled. This was to me of no great moment, 
except as [| feared that Nubley might, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, let out the secret. To my great delight—I ought, [ believe, to 
beg pardon for my want of gallantry and compassion—Mrs. Nubley 
was seriously afflicted with tooth-ache, which kept her hors de combat 
in her room, as soon as ever what she called “ the evening cold—he! 
he! he !—came on ;” a circumstance which reminded me of a letter I 
had recently seen from a very gallant officer, a son of one of my earliest 
friends, who having been shot through both cheeks just under the ear, 
wrote to his father that he had received a severe wound, which rendered 
him a living anomaly, inasmuch as whenever “ he wanted to speak, he 
was obliged to hold his jaw.” This term, applied to a lady, might 
sound coarse ; but I admit the absence of what I called Mrs. Nubley’s 
* peahenism ”’ afforded me a delightful relief. 

There is, however, a time for all things. Harriet looks tired—dear 
girl, it is quite natural she should ; I am only too happy she has borne 
up so well, 

** Come, dearest,” say I, “ lean upon my arm—let me lead you to 
your room.”” 

* Thanks, Gilbert,”? says the good, kind-hearted girl. 

She leans upon my arm—her father kisses her, and gives me a look 
which indicates—“ as Fanny is to sleep here—some brandy and water, 
clerically weak but comfortably hot, before I start ;’? for Wells is a man 
who prefers the comfort of his servants and his horses to his own, and 
means to walk down to the Rectory to-night. I nod, and telegraph him 
to ring the bell, whereupon Fanny says— 

* Oh! Harriet, I am coming, too.” 

Whereunto I reply—“* You have no candle.” 

I take my Harriet to the door of her room, where Foxcroft is waiting 
for her, and [ give her a kiss—a parting one—for the present, 

So far so good; then I return to Wells, and, as he wi// have a glass 
—or it may be two, as it is “ cold exceedingly ’—I must join him, 
The compulsion.is not so painful. 

It begins to snow, he cannot well go till it holds up. 








ERRATUM IN OUR LAST, 


In “ Recreations of Natural History,” p. 91, par. 2, for “ godliest,”’ 
read “ goodliest.”’ 
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THE DIVING-BELL.—NO. I1,* 


Ee 


“ To visit the wrecks of Keoentonn, and bring 00 the light what is rich and rare 
in their cargoes, is the service to which we devote our Divina-Beu.” 


Tr was now broad daylight, and the pirates, coming down into the 
cabin, unbound the legs of their prisoners, and gave them permission to 
walk upon deck. Captain Falconer availed himself of this opportunity 
to expostulate with them, particularly with Warren, who seemed to have 
a sort of authority over the others. However, on being asked the reason 
for committing this violence upon men who had done him no injury, 
Warren coolly answered —“ Self-preservation ! I found you were going 
to do the like by us; therefore, you are but served in your kind.” 
** And what,” asked Falconer, “ do you design to do with us, now you 
have your desire?’ “ Do with you!” rejoined the ruffian; “ why, by 
and by, we design to put you in the boat, and turn you adrift, with a 
small sail and a week’s provisions, to seek your fortune, as you meant, 
I wr are todo with us. But for that son of a b——, Hood, we'll 
murder him without mercy—a dog, to betray us!—I overheard it all!” 

From the drift of Warren's broken and violent discourse, it should 
seem that he would have seized the vessel originally, before her arrival 
at the Sand Islands, when there was nobody but Falconer to oppose the 
act—if he could have persuaded his comrades to join him ; but they, 
under the better influence of Hood, had resisted the temptation : and it 
was not till they took the alarm, from the precautionary resolution of 
Falconer’s party to bind and confine them, that they consented to the 
seizure of the ship. Having now the possession of her, they shaped 
their course towards Yucatan, intending to seek some comrades whom 
they had left there, and go a-buccaneering : and Warren offered to Fal- 
coner and his three friends the choice of embracing that life, rather than 
taking the chances of the sailing-boat before proposed ; but, finding 
them hesitate, he stopped short, crying, “‘ Nay, if you pause, you shan’t 
have that grace. Therefore,”’ said he to one of his own fellows, “ pre- 
pare everything, that they may be going: they won’t be long before 
they come to their journey’s end.” In obedience to his order, the boat 
was filled with provisions, a kettle, a tinder-box, and some arms. As 
soon as he had seen this completed, he ordered Hood to be tied to the 
mast, and pulling from his own girdle one of the pistols which, at the 
time of surprising the other party, he had taken from Falconer, began to 
charge it. It had in fact been charged already; but this, in his eager- 
ness and heat of passion, he did not observe. Falconer and his people, 
who were just about to be unbound and lowered into the boat, turned 
when they saw what was threatened, and implored mercy for Hood, who 
fell on his knees, and begged, with all the eloquence he had, that 
Warren would spare his life, and let him go with the others in the boat ; 
while Falconer endeavoured to impress the mind of Warren with the 
heinousness of this needless act of Leniaidss “ What the devil,’ said 
Warren, “ have we got here? a preaching puppy? Why, dost think I 
heed thy ridiculous cant? Prithee mind thy own business, and get 
thee gone, or perhaps I may begin with you, and send you to the devil 


* Continued from vol, li., p. 363. 
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before your time.” With that, he cocked his pistol, levelled it at Hood 
—and fired. 

The shot proved mortal, but not according to the design; for the 
overcharged barrel, bursting in the pirate’s hand, exploded into a dozen 
piotes, one of which entered his own skull, and stretched him on the 

eck. 

The side of Falconer’s temple was slightly grazed by one of the 
bullets ; as for Hood, he was untouched ; but the fright and the report of 
the pistol wrought him to such an agony of spirit, that he snapped the 
call which tied his arms, and fell with the violence of the effort. 
Stone and Keater, two of the comrades of Warren, were busy in endea- 
vouring to raise and restore him: and while they were occupied with 
this care, Hood had recovered his legs. Finding himself unhurt, he now 
ran up to Falconer, and began to unbind his arms. Meadows, who was 
steering, called out to Stone and Keater to beware of what Hood was 
about ; but perceiving that they, engrossed by Warren, gave no heed, 
he himself ran forward from the helm, and rushed upon Hood, who 
caught him with a blow that laid him flat. In a few seconds, Hood and 
Falconer had set free Musgrave, Middleton, and White: and the true 
men now, in their turn, surrounded and seized the pirates, and were 
once more masters of the vessel. 

On coming back to the assistance of Warren, they found that he had but 
a few minutes to live; but he sat up on the floor of the deck, with great 
resolution, and confessed his offences. ‘‘ I was bred a Roman Catho- 
lic,”’ he said, “‘ and came of honest parents ; but I forsook all religion, 
and now, too late, I find that to dally with Heaven is fooling oneself.” 
Then, with some more words of repentance, he crossed himself, and 
expired. 

After consigning this man’s body to the sea, Captain Falconer steered 
for Jamaica. The three surviving pirates wished to have the boat and 
leave the vessel: but the voyage to Jamaica required all the hands. A 
promise, however, was made to them, that if they would work freely 
through that voyage, they should have entire liberty, on landing, to go 
whither they would, without any complaint against them: upon which 
they showed a better temper, and repeated that their misdoing had 
been wholly at the instigation of Warren. 

Next day, they descried a ship to windward, which bore down on 
them with crowded canvass. Finding escape impracticable, Falconer 
backed his sails, and lay by for the strangers, “that they might be more 
civil if they were enemies.’’ On arriving within hail, they ordered him 
to come on board in his boat; and he and Musgrave, rowed by Hood 
and White, obeyed the command, Great was their dismay, when, on 
approaching the ship, they found from Hood that these were the pirate 
comrades of Warren, the very gang of whom the confidential pirates 
had intended to sail in search! However, they proved to be tolerably 
merciful captors, exercising no severity upon their new prisoners, 
except in the instance of Hood, whose back they lashed barbarously 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails, and pickled with brine—a process still more 

ainful than the flogging. They then took their own comrades, Stone, 
feadows, and Keater,:on board their own ship; and sent back Hood 
into Falconer’s vessel, with Falconer himself, White, Musgrave, and a 
sick man of their own, whose disease they feared might be infectious. 
$ m 2 
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Having made this exchange, and finding nothing in Falconer’s vessel of 
which it was worth while to rob her, the pirate — parted company, 
and left Falconer, with a diminished crew, to make his way, as best he 
might, for Jamaica. 

he sick man, whose name was Rouse, mended apace. He had been 
taken, with four shipmates, in a voyage from Bermuda to St. Catherine’s, 
by the pirate commander, whose name is not given at length, but whois 
designated as Captain M—Il. This marauder had forced them to enrol 
themselves in his gang; to which they seemingly consented, intending 
to take the earliest yb of escaping. But the enormities of 
M—Il having excited much alarm and indignation in Jamaica, the 
Governor, about the beginning of the year 1700, despatched the Experi- 
ment, a man-of-war of six-and-twenty guns, in search of him. Aftera 
cruise of some weeks, the Experiment came in sight of the pirate. 
M—Il guessed her design; and knowing that if he could take or sink 
her, there was no ship in those seas that could afterwards prevent him 
from ranging wheresoever he would, he addressed his men, with a lively 
exhortation to fight to the last for so great an advantage ; and, with their 
consent, hoisted the bloody flag, which denotes that no quarter will be 
asked or given. The Experiment, on seeing this standard, hoisted a 
corresponding ensign; and, at two in the afternoon, a dreadful fight 
began. It continued till dark without perceptible advantage on either 
side ; and then, by mutual consent, both ships lay by till morning—so 
close to each other, that, in the calmness of that night, the crews could 
converse from deck to deck, which, ever and anon, they would do in 
threatening language. With the dawn the contest was renewed, more 
furiously than ever, and the main-mast of the Experiment shot away ; 
but both ships fought on with unabating fierceness till noon, when, 
about three leagues to windward, another vessel was descried, bearing 
down with all its sails upon the scene of action. M—ll, who guessed 
that the stranger was likely to be no friend of his, now resolved to take 
advantage of the superior state of his own rigging, to run before the 
wind ; calculating that the Experiment, by the loss of her mast, was 
disabled from pursuit, and consequently that, if the strange ship fol- 
lowed him, he should have but the latter to deal with. He therefore 
sheered his vessel rapidly off, and when she had sailed some miles, ob- 
served the stranger, whom he found by his glasses to be a Spaniard, 
lying close by the side of the Experiment, apparently for the purpose of 
assisting her. 

But the pirate-ship, though she had saved her rigging, had lost three- 
and-forty of her men, and suffered heavy damage about her hull. With 
two feet water in her hold, her crew were yet unable to discover the 
leak: and, in spite of their pumping, the water was still gaining upon 
them. Bearing away for Yucatan, they proposed to lay her up in some 
unfrequented place, where they might search for and stop the leak; but 
the water increased so fast, that, at the distance of some half-a-dozen 
leagues from the shore, they ascertained the impossibility of her floating 
for more than about eight hours longer. In this difficulty, as she was 
too heavy with water to leave much chance of getting her through the 
thallows completely to shore, those of her men who were swimmers were 
left on board to bring her as near the land as she would come, and the 
remainder, who could not swim, being thirty-seven, were put into the 
Jong-boat and pinnace, The ship was then brought, by the party left on 
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board, within the distance of half a league from the land ; there she sank; | 
and the seamen from on board, swimming towards the shore, were met 
by the pinnace, and taken up. Beside these, however, there had been 
five wounded men, who, wher the boats went off to land, had b 

hard to be taken in; but M—ll refused them. ‘“ For,’’ said he, “ the 
wounded can’t sit as we do, but must lie along, which will take too much 
room, and more time will be spent in looking after them than we can 
spare. If we leave them with the ship, they'll be the sooner out of 
their pain ; whereas, if we took them on shore, they would be so man 
more mouths to devour our provisions.” So those five perished with 
the vessel. 

The people who got safe to shore being now at a loss for a ship, 
Warren proposed to take the boat with four men, some arms, and a 
week’s provision, to Campeachy Bay, where he trusted to kidnapa 
vessel—as, he said, he had done before. Away he went, accordingly, 
with the four men, who were our old acquaintances, Hood, Stone, Mea- 
dows, and Keater; and finding a vessel at anchor before the town of 
Campeachy, with only three people on board, rowed up with a view of 
seizing her. But one of the three, seeing them approach, and guessing 
their design, plunged into the sea, on the side nearest the land, and, 
swimming on shore, gave information so speedily, that, before the pirates 
could get the vessel off, three boats, filled with Spanish soldiers, had 
come up to her rescue. Warren’s party, however, having used no 
violence‘against the two Spaniards on board, the evidence was insufficient 
to substantiate their piratical intention ; and they had been detained but 
a few days on shore, when Falconer obtained their release, and took them 
with him, as has been related, to the Alcranes. 

Meanwhile, M—Il and his companions, finding that Warren’s party 
did not return, betook themselves to other expedients for obtaining a 
ship. One morning a large Paragua, with nine Indians and two 
Spaniards on board, was seen approaching the shore where the pirates 
lay. M-—ll was aware that if the Paragua’s party should discover him, 
they would instantly go off to give information, and bring back a force 
that would overpower him and his. He therefore, with a strong body 
of his companions, stole down to the beach where their own pinnace 
was laid, and, putting off from shore, came suddenly upon the Paragua. 
As soon as the Indians observed the pinnace, they jumped overboard 
in alarm, and swam toward the land; but were presently shot by the 
pirates, or knocked on the head with the butt-ends of their muskets ; 
and as to the two Spaniards, they were tied, breast to breast, with their 
hands behind them, and thrown into the sea, where, after struggling 
for awhile, they were drowned. And thus the pirates secured the 
Paragua, which was a valuable prize to them, being well laden with 
flour, pork, and dried fish. 

Of the men who had been taken on their voyage from Bermuda, and 
forced into the pirate’s service, Rouse was the only one whom the guns 
of the Experiment had spared; and he, on the shore of Yucatan, was 
attacked with an illness, from which he was recovered principally by the 
attention of a black named Plymouth, Capt. M—Il’s trumpeter. The 
black, like Rouse, was a well-disposed fellow, and abhorred this kind 
of life. 

M—1l was resolved to make the Paragua the instrument of obtaini 
a more serviceable ship. Sixteen of the party, himself included, erdiged 
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in her for some part of several days, intending to seize the first ship 
they should see; but without success. On the sixth day they saw from 
the shore a vessel weathering Cape Catoch, but as it appeared too large 
to be assailable by force, they resorted to stratagem. Twelve of the 
sixteen, affecting to be faint and weak, lay down in the Paragua, and 
made a signal, as of distress, to the ship, which py brought to. 
They had purposely left their arms on shore, to colour their pretence 
more effectually ; and when they arrived at the ship’s side, they went 
feebly up, like men hardly able to stand, some of them even begging to 
be led. ‘They said that their vessel had been cast away, and that, 
reaching the shore in their boats, they had wandered up the country, 
where the Indians had met them and killed eleven of their number, the 
rest having with difficulty escaped in that Paragua, and been now for 
several days without food. The Spanish captain, a humane man, re- 
lieved them with food and other necessaries, and promised to take them 
to Jamaica, though out of his own way. They protested their obliga- 
tion to him, which they said they knew not how to return but by ever 
praying for him and his. Three or four days passed before they had 
an opportunity of executing their design. At the end of that time, the 
ship leaking and the water coming into the bread-room, the Spaniards 
went below to remove the bread for the purpose of getting at the leak, 
leaving only the captain and five sailors above. The pirates lost not 
the occasion. Seizing the captain and his five sailors, they clapped 
down the hatches upon the rest, and armed themselves with weapons 
from the steerage of the ship. Thus provided, they capitulated with 
the men below, promising to spare their lives, but binding them as they 
cameup,one by one. The captain and the pilot were the only two whose 
limbs they did not fasten; confining the captain to his cabin, with a 
sentry over him, and leaving the pilot free that he might steer the 
ship, which they caused him instantly to conduct to the point they 
had quitted on the coast of Yucatan. There they tached to bring 
uway their comrades; then, leaving directions on the bark of a tree for 
Warren and his four followers, in case of their return from Campeachy 
to that spot, they landed the Spanish captain and crew, who had so 
benevolently relieved their fictitious distress, left them on the shore 
without so much as a morsel of food, and set sail again iv quest of new 
plunder. They had not been at sea two days when they encountered 
Falconer’s vessel. : 

We now return to the narration of Falconer himself :—After Captain 
M—ll had released him, he sailed onward with Rouse, Middleton, 
White, Musgrave, and Hood, a crew too small to manage his vessel 
adquately; and a tempest arising, which lasted for a couple of days, 
they were all thrown on the shore of Cuba. Gaining the land, they 
lay during the first part of the night in great dread of the Indians then 
inhabiting the island, whose practice was to massacre all white men 
without discrimination. When the moon rose, the party went down to 
the ship, which the storm had totally disabled for sea; but they found 
their provisions, and a couple of barrels of gunpowder, undamaged by 
the water. Being well armed, they passed several days in examining 
the country. They designed, if they met with Spaniards, to beg pro- 
tection and the means of reaching Jamaica ; if Indians, to patch up 
their boat, aud rew northward, to reach, if possible, some part of the 
coast which the Spaniards inhabited, They were on a march of dis- 
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covery, when Falconer, hearing his dog bark, turned his head, and saw 
a black man approaching. Startled at this sight, Falconer cocked and 
resented his piece ; but the black called out to him in English, beggi 
im not to fire, and entreating food, of which, for four days, he h 
tasted none, but wild fruit. On being suffered to approach, he was re- 
nised by Rouse to be the pirate’s trumpeter, Plymouth ; and, having 
saat himself with some provision, informed Falconer that Captain 
M—ll’s ship, in which he, Plymouth, had remained when Falconer 
parted from her, had since been beaten to pieces on a rocky point of 
this coast, when only M—ll and eighteen men had escaped with life. 
This party of nineteen, reaching the shore, wandered up the country, 
armed with cutlasses and clubs, hoping to find some huts of Indians or 
Spaniards, whom they might surprise, murder, and pillage, After 
travelling about ten miles, they arrived at a path, and judging that 
human habitations must be near, concealed themselves among some 
trees to await the hour of darkness. But before sunset, a dog got scent 
of them. The animal ran away barking furiously ; and presently after- 
wards they were saluted with several arrows and musket-shot, which 
killed three of the pirates, and wounded Plymouth in the foot. This 
hurt prevented him from accompanying Captain M—Il and his com- 
rades in the sally which they now judged it expedient to make upon 
the aggressors; and he therefore remained quietly among the bushes, a 
spectator of the combat. The pirates, deprived of him and of the three 
whom the first discharge had slain, were fourteen private men and the 
Captain‘ the assailants, who were Indians, amounted in number to 
about two hundred. The Captain laid about him desperately; but at 
last was pierced through the throat with a sharpened stake, and died 
forthwith. In less than half-an-hour every one of his men lay dead 
upon the ground: and when the cénflict was over, the Indians carried 
away all but two of their bodies, together with their own dead, who, as 
the English had sold their lives dearly, were very numerous. When 
the savages were out of sight, Plymouth ventured to steal forth from his 
hiding-place, and having secured a musket and a cutlass from the 
arms which had been left on the field, returned into the wood, and 
sought a more distant retreat, where he had scarcely found shelter, 
before the Indians returned, whooping and yelling, to the scene of 
action, to fetch away the two remaining bodies, and the scattered arms. 
Next day he proceeded, as well as his wounded foot would allow him, 
toward that part of the coast where he thought he should be likely to 
find European inhabitants: and, having lain down to rest in the course 
of this journey, overheard the welcome tongues of Falconer and the 
other Englishmen, and joined them in the manner already related. 
Falconer and his men, pursuing their march with Plymouth, had gone 
but little way, wheu they heard a discharge of muskets, and a barbarous 
shouting in their rear. Presently, a mulatto appeared, riding toward 
them as fast as his mule could lay legs to the ground. Halting when 
he came up, he cried in Spanish, “ Make haste, run!—the Indians are 
coming upon you! They have killed several Spaniards already, and 
are fighting with them now.” Mr. Musgrave, who, understandin 
Spanish, acted as interpreter, was asking him how far they were off 
when another yell was heard, and the terrified mulatto, without waiting 
to return an answer, put spurs again to his beast, and disappeared in an 
instant. The shouting and firing now drew nearer, and notified to Fal- 
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coner's party that the enemy would be upon them pone | ‘80 
withdrew from the road, and lay down, with their faces to the nd, 
among the long grass, that they might be undiscovered, mae Si 
party of Spaniards on horseback came hurrying by, and, not long 
them, about a hundred Indians. One of the foremost of the Spaniards, 
who was wounded, contrived to drop from his horse on the side of the 
road, and conceal himself behind a bush till the Indians had passed ; 
who, having lightened themselves by throwing down their fire-arms, 

ed with a swiftness of foot surpassing the gallop of an ordinary 
a When the rout was gone by, he crept out, as did also Falconer’s 
party; to whom he gave the intelligence that, at about the distance of 
three leagues further, there was a Spanish fort, where, if his flying 
countrymen could reach it, they would be in safety from their pursuers. 
Upon learning this, Falconer’s party resolved to leave the wounded 
Spaniard, and follow cautiously on the train of the Indians; which they 
did till they arrived at a passage of the road flanked by a screen of 
bushes and high trees, where the Indians had halted. From behind 
this hedge the Englishmen resolved that they would fire, first four, then 
three, the four reloading while the three discharged. Each musket 
carried two bullets; and each man, as soon as he had fired his 
musket, discharged his pistol. Fifteen of the Indians fell: the rest, 
astonished by the slaughter, and scarcely able, in the dust and tumult, 
to discover whence the fire proceeded, were struck with such a panic, 
that they desisted from the pursuit, and fled back along the road by 
which they had come. When they arrived at the spot where the 
wounded Spaniard lay, who, hearing the discharge of musketry, had 
indiscreetly ventured out from his hiding-place, they fell upon him with 
shouts and yells, and began to tear him in pieces. Intent on this bar- 
barous revenge, they took no heed of the Spaniards whom they had been 
pursuing, but who now, in their turn, emboldened by the result of Fal- 
coner’s unexpected fire, had themselves become pursuers, and came 
back, to the number of about a dozen, shouting joyfully, “ A miracle ! 

a miracle!’ They immediately effected a junction with Falconer’s 
party, and their joint fire brought twelve more of the Indians to the 
ground. The rest then desisted from mangling the murdered Spaniard, 
and took rapidly to flight. The Europeans did not judge it expedient 
to pursue them, but turning again, took the road in one body toward 
the Spanish fort, the English being mounted on spare horses of the 
Spaniards. 

The Spaniards were highly grateful for this rescue, which they recog- 
nised as a direct interposition of Heaven in their behalf. They were 
collectors of the revenue of the king of Spain, and found themselves 
under the constant necessity of travelling in a band, well armed, for fear 
of the Indians. But, having received no molestation for about nine 
years, they had begun to deem that the peace was permanent, and had 
reduced their force from fifty to thirty, which appears to have em- 
boldened the savages to this new attack. Nor was the danger even 
now at an end. Proceeding toward the fort, the party heard behind 
them a renewal of the well-known yell, and saw, on looking round, a 
cloud of dust, through which the Indians were again visible, advancing 
at their utmost speed. The Europeans, nineteen in number, and all on 
horseback, resolved to face about, and stand the onslaught. They 
divided themselves into five ranks, four men in each, except the last, 
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which had but three: each rank, as it fired, falling back to charge 
again, and so making way for the file behind to occupy its place ; and 
the Spaniards insisting, as a matter of honour, to occupy the three first 
ranks, inasmuch as the cause was that of their own party and not of the 
English auxiliaries. The English had no time to dispute this point of 
chivalry, for the Indians were now upon them, armed with a considerable 
number of muskets, which they seemed to have returned for the express 
purpose of fetching. When they got within a hundred paces of the 
Europeans, they fired ; but their eo being for the most part clogged 
with dust and dirt, only two or three barrels went off, and these, very 
fortunately, were levelled without aim. The Europeans, unhurt by this 
first discharge, gave their enemies no time to load again, but, rushing 
forward, fired in upon them, without much regard to their own precon- 
certed file of battle; and then, drawing their cutlasses, galloped among 
the dismayed savages, and did fearful execution right and left. This, 
after a little while, effectually dispersed the Indians, and they finally 
retreated, leaving four of their number prisoners in the hands of the 
Spaniards, who set them on horseback, two and two, with their hands 
tied behind them, and resumed their way toward the fort. 

They had not gone far before they met twenty Spanish horsemen, 
each having a foot-soldier mounted behind him, who were on the full 
gallop to the rescue, alarmed by the Mulatto scout. Captain Falconer 
slyly suggests that some of them were not sorry to have come too late. 
The officer in command was very courteous in his salutation to the 
English ; but allowed his men to inflict a cruel whipping on the poor 
naked Indians, from whom the lash at every stroke drew blouod,—but 
neither groan nor tear. 

The English were welcomed at the fort, and forwarded next day to 
the Havannah; and thither were also conveyed the four Indian pri- 
soners, to be burnt at the stake. The execution, or rather the massacre, 
was appointed to take place on the Parade, between the hours of seven 
and eight, the coolest time of the evening. By seven o’clock, the whole 
street, or place, was crowded with a vast number of people of every con- 
dition. The Indian slaves of all Spanish masters had orders to be present 
as spectators, that they might know what they had to expect should they 
break into rebellion. The scene was at once disgusting and appalling. 
The prisoners were drawn by horses from the place of their confinement, 
naked along the ground. Each was fastened by his feet to a horse’s 
harness; and, that he might be disabled from lifting himself with his 
hands to save his bare back as he was dragged over the rugged stones, 
his arms were tied upon his breast. By the time they reached the 
Parade, the skin was rasped from their backs, their thighs, and their 
legs, but not a complaint did they utter. As soon as they were made 
fast to the stake, an executioner dipped a stick into a pot of boiling 
pitch, and rubbed it over their naked bodies. One of them then began to 
show symptoms of faintness, but another reproached him, and the 
sufferer seemed to resume his firmness. Before the pile was kindled to 
consume them, a friar stepped up to them, and (addressing himself par- 
ticularly to the man who had been attacked with faintness, and who, 
having been a slave in the town, understood a little Spanish) recommended — 
that they should all embrace Christianity. The Indian answered him 
in a strain of reproach, contreating the doctrine of these Christian. 
- Spaniards with the debauchery and cruelty of their |iyes; till the 
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officers directing the execution became apprehensive that his ap ce 
might excite odnatinan sentiment among the slaves assembled to wit- 
ness this horrible tragedy, and cut short his address by setting fire to the 
pile. The smoke immediately choked his utterance, and in a little 
while the merciful flames had released the sufferers from the agony of 
life. 

The Spanish governor, duly appreciating the services of Falconer and 
his companions, had given them presents, and prepared a vessel to trans- 
port them as they desired, to Jamaica. Plymouth, the trumpeter, 
remained in Cuba, and was retained for the service of the governor: 
Captain Falconer, accompanied by Middleton, Musgrave, White, Hood, 
and Rouse, set sail with a fair wind, and reached Jamaica after a pros- 
perous voyage of a few days. 

On arriving in the harbour, Captain Falconer had the satisfaction to 
see there the Albion, the vessel in which he had come from England as 
mate, and instantly ordered out the boat to take him to her. Captain 
Wase, her commander, had learned from the crew of the sloop, in which 
Falconer had sailed from Jamaica to Campeachy, how, on the return 
voyage, he had fallen from the rope ladder into the sea near the sand 
islands of the Alcranes: and as that intelligence left little doubt on 
board the Albion that he must have —s it was settled that, after 
allowing a decent time for the improbable chance of: his re-appearance, 
his clothes and other property in the Albion should be sold, according to 
custom, at the mast-head. As Falconer, getting out of his boat, climbed 
the side of the Albion and stepped upon her deck, he found a sailor 
actually at the mast as auctioneer, crying, who bids more ?—and all his 
apparel already disposed of, except the last lot, a pair of black worsted 
stockings, which had cost him four shillings, but which here, though 
somewhat worn, were on the point of fetching twelve and sixpence. 
When the sailors descried him, there was a cry of—a ghost, a ghost! 
But he presently satisfied them of his materiality, and received a cordial 
welcome from them all. The recovery of his clothes was an affair of 
more difficulty. It had been intended that they should be paid for by 
the purchasers out of wages on the ship's return home, and the money 
remitted to his family; but, meanwhile, few were much disposed to part 
with their bargains, so great was, at that particular time and place, the 
value of such articles as these. After a while, however, the production 
by Falconer of a little ready money overcame all reluctance, and he was 
once more master of his own wardrobe. 

During Falconer’s absence from the Albion, Captain Wase had fallen 
into an infirm state ; and now, apprehending his dissolution to be near, 
he committed the charge of the homeward voyage to Falconer, and took 
up his abode on shore. It was settled that Hood and Rouse, who were 
desirous of a passage to England, should sail with Falconer; and, in a few 
days after these arrangements were settled, Captain Wase died, and was 
buried in Jamaica. The funeral being performed, the only delay was 
now to find a purchaser for the vessel, which had come from the 
Havannah. Before any bargain had been concluded for the sale of her, 
Falconer, accompanied by Hood and Rouse, went on board the Albion to 
assume the charge devolved upon him by the deceased Captain. On their 
entering the ship, the Master objected to receive the two additional men. 
“ That,” said Faleoner, “ is as I think fit, for the power is now in my 
hands.” “ Who placed it there?” asked the Master ;—upon which, 
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Falconer showed him the Captain’s order in writing. The Master replied 
that it signified nothing,—and that none of the sailors would obey a boy 
incapable of steering a vessel. “ You shall goin your own station,” added 
he, “ or not at all. It would be a pretty thing for my mate to become 
my captain—it was designed by the Captain before you came back that 
I should have the command, and the command I intend to keep.” 
“ Nay,” rejoined Falconer, “ you have no authority to show for that ; and 
I shall be obliged to complain to the Governor,” “ Ay, ay,”’ retorted the 
Master, “ do so; I'll stand to anything he shall direct.” Upon this, 
Falconer, with Rouse and Hood, rowed back again to the shore; but 
the Governor was gone up the country, and did not return till the fol- 
lowing morning. At day-break, when Falconer rose, with the intention 
of proceeding to the Government-house, he cast his eyes towards the 
part of the harbour where he had left the Albion lying, and perceived 
that she was no longer there; but there was a vessel in sight, which he 
conjectured to be the Albion, distant several leagues from land. The 
Governor, on application, said there was no remedy, but to take the 
chance of stopping her in Bluefields Bay, should she touch there, as 
was usual with homeward-bound ships, to take in wood;—and a mes- 
senger was accordingly sent thither across the island, with directions to 
arrest the Master and bring him before the Governor at Port Royal. 
But the step was in vain, for the Master, (probably suspecting some such 
hindrance,) avoided the harbour and ran direct for Europe. The only 
resource, therefore, was to return to England in the Havannah vessel ; 
in which, accordingly, Falconer, with his five shipmates, set sail from 
Jamaica, on the Ist of June 1700, But the vessel chat a Spanish one, 
a Spanish man of war brought her to, when she arrived at the distance 
of about ten leagues from Cuba: and disbelieving Falconer’s account of 
the manner in which he had become possessed of her, made prisoners of 
the crew as pirates, and sent the vessel, with fifteen of the man-of-war’s 
people, into the harbour of the Havannah. There the mistake was pre- 
sently corrected, and after a visit from their friend Plymouth, and one or 
two other acquaintances on shore, they resumed their homeward voyage. 
They were becalmed in the Gulph of Florida, and attacked by several 
canoes of armed Indians from the shore; but beat them off with great 
slaughter. They touched at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and at the end 
of August, 1700, arrived safely in the Thames. 

The whole party set out on foot for Bristol, by the Salisbury road, 
having first sold the vessel and cargo in London, for 920/.; and Fal- 
coner’s share, with other money of his own, amounted to 800/. At 
Basingstoke, a sailor begged a sixpence, and Falconer giving it, entered 
into some conversation with him. He said he had come from Jamaica, 
bound for Bristol, and been wrecked about six leagues from the Severn’s 
mouth. “ From Jamaica ?””—asked Falconer—“ pray what ship?” “ The 
Albion,” replied the sailor.” “ And who was your Captain ?” rejoined 
Falconer.” ‘ Why,” said the sailor, “ he died at Jamaica; but the 
Master took his place, one Jacob Bingley; and he, and all the crew, 
except only myself, have perished in the wreck.” 

In his way through Bruton, his native place, Falconer halted a day or 
two to visit his old neighbours, and then proceeded to Bristol to inquire 
for his father. But Captain Pip phe whom he applied, informed him 
that the old gentleman had died about two months before, at a small 
village near Hereford, where he had been settled under the name of 
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Hawkins; having saved a small estate from the wreck of his property, 
which our hero ards sold for 4000/. Proceeding with Musgrave 
to Hereford, for the purposes of further in airy, Falconer found, from a 
clergyman who had been his father’s friend, t there was other pro- 
perty to the amount of several hundred pounds, which he also realised ; 
and having arranged the few remaining affairs, and visited the grave of 
his father, he set off again with Musgrave, on horseback, for Bristol. 
But whether he travelled by land or by water, Falconer was still to 
encounter adventures. When he and Musgrave had ridden about six 
miles from Hereford, three strangers followed and passed. Their manner 
of looking, as they rode by, excited suspicion in Musgrave, who advised 
to go back and wait for more company ; but Falconer, observing that the 
three horsemen had already turned back, and would soon overtake them 
if flight were attempted, judged it better to go on and front them with an 
air of resolution. So he and Musgrave drew out their pistols, and when 
the three strangers came within twenty yards, Falconer asked them what 
they wanted, and told them that he and his companion were determined 
not to be robbed. They assured him they had no such intention. “Then,” 
said he, “why is it that you first rode past, and now are meeting us?” 
They answered that one of them had dropped his watch at the foot of the 
hill, and that they were returning to look for it. “ Why then, pass,”— 
said Falconer—and he allowed them to do so, As soon as they were 
gone by, he and swrg, teity spurred their horses, and got over the heath 
without turning their heads. But when they had slackened their pace, 
and thought themselves beyond the reach of molestation, they heard the 
clattering of hoofs in the rear, and looking round, saw the three strangers 
again on their traces. The strangers came up, saying the watch was 
found; and, producing it, they added that they could not be angry at 
having been taken for highwaymen under the circumstances, but de- 
clared with earnestness that they were really travellers on their road to 
Worcester. Falconer and Musgrave allowed them to remain in com- 
pany, perceiving indeed no ready means of preventing it: but when 
they had travelled together for about a mile, the disguise was thrown off 
——for, the road becoming too narrow for all to ride a-breast, one went 
forward, and having got a-head, seized Falconer’s bridle, and fired at him. 
The horse, which was a high-mettled animal, reared and plunged ; so 
that the ball of the. highwayman’s pistol missed the person of Falconer, 
and did but graze and break the strap of his cloak-bag. Falconer 
returned the fire with equally ineffectual aim, but throwing his pistol 
with all his might at the fellow’s head, knocked him off his saddle. The 
second ruffian at the same moment discharged a pocket pistol, by which 
he slightly wounded the left shoulder of Falconer ; and was in the act of 
drawing another weapon from his coat pocket, when Falconer caught 
his arm. In the scuftle, the trigger went off, and the ball struck the head 
of the horse which carried the third robber, then engaged with Musgrave ; 
whereupon the beast became unruly, and gallopped off with his rider 
along the road toward Gloucester, leaving Musgrave at liberty. Mus- 
grave therefore hastened to Falconer’s aid, and in very good time ;—for 
the first highwayman, who had been struck from his saddle, had risen 
and caught his horse, as it grazed under the hedge, and was mounting to 
renew his attack ; while the second, whose fire-arms were all discharged, 
had drawn his cutlass, with which he made a stroke at Falconer; but 
Falconer, whose great-coat had been loosened by the breaking of the 
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strap over the cloak-bag, gathered the stout cloth over his left arm, and 
80 ing the stroke of the cutlass, thrust his own sword into the side 
of his an ist ; who, now disabled, drew back, and with so sudden a 
turn, that the sword was jerked out of Falconer’s hand and left in the 
fellow’s body. “Come, Harry,” the wounded man then said to his com- 
nion, “let’s be off, for by G— I believe I am killed.” The other took 
is counsel, and both rode away at the best of their speed. Musgrave 
was inclined to follow, but Falconer’s shoulder being painful, they went 
on toward Gloucester. They had not gone far before they met the third 
robber returning on his ‘runaway horse: the instant he saw them he 
turned again and fled: but his horse stumbling, Musgrave and Falconer 
gained upon him ; he discharged a pistol at them, which missed its aim ; 
and they returned it by a shot which wounded him in the neck ; but he 
then dashed his spurs into his horse’s side, and gallopped on at so furious 
arate, that their horses, which were of inferior breed, were unequal to 
the chase, and he effected his escape. They traced him, by inquiry, to 
Gloucester, but there lost the scent. In that city they stayed a couple 
of days, that Falconer’s wound might be properly dressed, and then set 
Out again on their return to Bristol, where they arrived in safety, to the 
Great comfort of their friends, who had begun to be uneasy at the length 
of their absence. And here may be said to conclude the first act of 


Captain Falconer’s adventures. 
(To be continued.) 








THOU CANST NOT FORGET ME! 





“ On n’aime bien q’une seule fois—c’est la premiere!" 
La RocuxrocauLt, 





Tuov canst not forget me !—for go where thou wilt 

Through storm, or through sunshine,—some vision of me, 
Some dream we have cherished—some hope we have built, 

Shall follow thee, ghostlike, o’er land and o’er sea! 
In the halls of the great—in the haunts of the gay— 

In the gloom of the cloister—or glare of the crowd, 
I will pass, like a cloud, o'er thy gladness by day, 

I will darken thy night-feast of mirth like a shroud! 
And thus be the blight of thy falsehood repaid, ° 

Tho Joy may no more fling her light on my track, 
That I can, at least, in the gloom of my shade, 

Feel comfort that sunshine can ne’er bring thee back ; 
Oh! better to feel as J feel, with the gloom 

Thou hast flung o'er earth's brightness for ever, than be 
Condemn’d in a garden, ’mid perfume and bloom, 

To feel nor that bloom, nor that perfume, like thee ! 
Thou canst not forget me—for if, at thy call, 

Each bliss that Love knows thou could'st summon once more 
To share with another—thou'dst still be my thrall, 

7 have summon’d them all to our banquets before ! 
And the curse is upon thee—the wildest, the worst 

That ever Hate beat on the head of its foe— 
What hearts feel but once, thou hast felt with me /irst, 

All henceforth thou feelest, the vilest may know ! 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MAJOR GAHAGAN. 





** Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” 





I rurnx it but right that in making my appearanee before the public 
I should at once acquaint them with my titles andname. My card, as 
I leave it at the houses of the nobility, my friends, is as follows :— 





MAJOR GOLIAH O'GRADY GAHAGAN, H.BACS. 
Commanding Battalion of 
Irregular Horse, 


AHMEDNUGGAR, 











—— = - 
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Seeing, I say, this simple visiting-ticket, the world will avoid any of 
those awkward mistakes as to my person, which have been so frequent 
of late. There has been no end to the blunders regarding this humble 
title of mine, and the confusion thereby created. When I published 
my volume of poems, for instance, “ ‘The Morning Post ’’ newspaper 
remarked “that the Lyrics of the Heart by Miss Gahagan may be 
ranked among the sweetest flowerets of the present spring season.”’ 
“ The Quarterly Review,”’ commenting upon my “ Observations on the 
Pons Asinorum,” (4to. London, 1836,) called me “ Doctor Gahagan,”’ 
and so on. It was time to put an end to these mistakes, and I have taken 
the above simple remedy. 

I was urged to it by a very exalted personage. Dining in August 
last at the Palace of the T-ll-r-es at Paris, the lovely young Duch-ss of 
Orl--ns (who, though she does not speak English, understands it as well 
as I do) said to me, in the softest Teutonic, “ Lieber Herr Major, haben 
sie den Ahmednuggarischen-jager-baltalion gelassen?” ‘“ Warum 
denn ?”” said I, quite astonished at her R—] H——-ss’s question. The 
P——cess then spoke of some trifle from my pen, which was simply 
signed Goliah Gahagan. 

There was unluckily a dead silence as H. R. H. put this question. 

** Comment donc ?” said H. M. Lo-is Ph-l-ppe, looking gravely at 
Count Mold, “ le cher Major a quitté Parmée! Nicolas ee sera 
maitre de ['Inde!”” H.% and the Pr— M-n-st-er pursued their 
conversation in a low tone, and left me, as may be eegined, in a dread- 
ful state of confusion. I blushed, and stuttered, and murmured out a 
few incoherent words to explain—but it would not do—I could not 
recover my equanimity during the course of the dinner, and while 
endeavouring to help an English Duke, my neighbour, to poulet a 
 Austerlitz, fairly sent seven mushrooms and three large greasy crofites 
over his whiskers and shirt-frill. Another laugh at my expense. ‘* Ah / 
M. le Major,” said the Q of the B-lg--ns, archly, “ vous n’aurez 
jamais votre brevet de Colonel”” Her M *s joke will be better 
understood when I state that his Grace is the brother of a minister. 

[ am not at liberty to violate the sanctity of private life by mention- 
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ing the names of bed te concerned in this little anecdote, I only wish 
to have it understood that I am a gentleman, and live at least in decent 
society. Verbum sat. 

But to be serious. I am obliged always to write the name of Goliah 
in full, to distinguish me from my brother, Gregory Gahagan, who was 
also a Major (in the King’s service), and whom I killed in a duel, as 
the public most likely knows. Poor Greg | a very trivial dispute was 
the cause of our quarrel, which never would have originated but for the 
similarity of our names. The circumstance was this :—I had been 
lucky enough to render the Nawaub of Lucknow some trifling service 
(in the notorious affair of Choprasjee Muckjee), and his Highness sent 
down a gold toothpick-case directed to Capt. G. Gahagan, which I of 
course thought was for me ; my brother madly claimed it; we fought, 
and the consequence was, that in about three minutes he received a 
slash in the right side (cut 6) which effectually did his business ;—he 
was a good swordsman enough—I was THE Best in the universe. The 
most ridiculous part of the affair is, that the toothpick-case was his after 
all—he had left it on the Nawaub’s table at tiffin. I can’t conceive 
what madness prompted him to fight about such a paltry bauble; he 
had much better have yielded it at once, when he saw I was determined 
to have it. From this slight specimen of my adyentures, the reader will 
ier that my life has teen one of no ordinary interest; and, in fact, 

may say that I have led a more remarkable life than any man in the 
seryice—I have been at more pitched battles, led more forlorn hopes, 
had more success amoung the fair sex, drunk harder, read more, and been 
a handsomer man than any officer now serving her Majesty. 

When I first went to Indiain 1802, I was a raw cornet of seventeen, 
with blazing red hair, six feet seven in height, athletic at all kinds of 
exercises, owing money to my tailor and everybody else who would trust 
me, possessing an Irish brogue, and my full-pay of 120/. a-year. I need 
not say that with all these advantages I did that which a number of 
clever fellows have done before me—I fell in love, and proposed to marry 
immediately. 

But how to overcome the difficulty ?—It is true that I loved Julia 
Jowler—loved her to madness ; but her father intended her for a mem- 
ber of council at least, and not for a beggarly Irish ensigp. Tt was, 
however, my fate to make the passage to India (on board of the Samuel 
Snob East Indiaman, Captain Duffy) with this spvely SPOON, and my 
misfortune instantaneously to fall in love with her. e were not out of 
the Channel before I adored her, worshipped the deck which she trod 
upon, kissed a thousand times the cuddy-chair on which she used to 
sit. The same madness fell on every man in the ship, The two mates 
fought about her at the Cape—the surgeon, a sober, pious Scotchman, 
from disappointed affection, took so dreadfully to drinking as to threaten 
spontaneous combustion—and old Colonel Lilywhite, carrying his wife 
and seven daughters to Bengal, swore that he would have a divorce 
from Mrs. L., and made an attempt at suicide—the Captain himeelf told 
me, with tears in his eyes, that he hated his hitherto-adored Mrs, Duffy, 
although he had had nineteen children by her. 

We used to call her the Witch—there was magic in her beauty and 
in her yoice. 1 was spell-bound when I looked at her, and stark-staring 
mad when she looked at me! Oh, lustrous black eyes !—Oh, glossy 
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night-black ringlets!—Oh, lips !—Oh, dainty frocks of white muslin !— 
. Oh, tiny kid slippers !—though old and gouty, Gahagan sees you still ! 
I recollect off Ascension, she looked at me in her particular way one 
day at dinner, just as | happened to be blowing on a piece of ing 
hot green fat. I was stupified at once—I thrust the entire morsel (about 
half a pound) into my mouth. I made no attempt to swallow or to 
masticate it, but left it there for many minutes y= y burning. I 
had no skin to m en for seven weeks after, and lived on rice-water 
during the rest of e voyage. The anecdote is trivial, but it shows the 
power of Julia Jowler over me. 

The writers of marine novels have so exhausted the subject of storms, 
shipwrecks, mutinies, engagements, sea-sickness, and so forth—that, 
(although I have experienced each of these in many varieties,) I think 
it quite unnecessary to recount such trifling adventures: suffice it to say, 
that during our five months ‘vajét, my mad passion for Julia daily 
increased; so did the Captain’s and the Surgeon’s; so did Colonel 
Lilywhite’s; so did the Doctor’s, the Mate’s—that of most part of the 
passengers’, and a considerable number of the crew. For myself, I swore 
—ensign as I was—I would win her for my wife; I vowed that [ 
would make her glorious with my sword—that, as soon as I had made a 
favourable impression on my commanding officer, (which | did not 
doubt to create,) I would lay open to him the state of my affections, and 
demand his daughter’s hand; with such sentimental outpourings did 
our voyage continue and conclude. 

We landed at the Sunderbunds on a grilling hot day in December, 
1802, and then for the moment Julia and I separated. She was carried 
off to her papa’s arms, in a palankeen, surrounded by at least forty 
Hookahbadars ; whilst the poor cornet, attended but by two dandies and 
a solitary beasty, (by which unnatural name these blackamoors are 
called,) made his way humbly to join the regiment at head-quarters, 

The —th regiment of Bengal Cavalry, then under the command of 
Lieut. Colonel Julius Jowler, C.B., was known throughout Asia, and 
indeed Europe, by the proud title of the Bundelcund Invincibles—so 

reat was its character for bravery, so remarkable were its services in 
that on pee district of India, Major Sir George Gutch was next in 
command, and Tom Thrupp, as kind a fellow as ever ran a Mahratta 
through the body, was Second “fajor. We were on the eve of that 
samthable war, which was speedily to spread throughout the whole of 
India, to call forth the valour of a Wellesley, and the indomitable gal- 
lantry of a Gahagan ; which was illustrated by our victories at Ahmed- 
nuggar (where I was the first over the barricade at the storming of the 
Pettah) ; at Argaum, where I slew with my own sword twenty-three 
matchlock-men, and cut a dromedary in two ; and by that terrible day 
of Assye, where Wellesley would have been beaten but for me—me 
alone; [ headed nineteen charges of cavalry, took (aided by only four 
men of my own troop) seventeen field-pieces, killing the scoundrelly 
French artillery-men ; on that day I had eleven elephants shot under 
me, and carried away Scindia’s nose-ring with a pistol-ball. Wellesley 
is a Duke and a Marshal, | but a simple Major of Irregulars; such is 
fortune and war! But my feelings carry me away from my narrative, 
which had better proceed with more order. 


Ou arriving, I say, at our barracks at Dum Dun, I for the first time 
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put tan the beautiful uniform of the Invincibles ; a light blue swallow- 
tailed jacket, with silver lace and wings, ornamented with about 3000 
sugar-loaf buttons, rhubarb-coloured leather inexpressibles, (tights,) and 

morocco boots with silver spurs and tassels, set off to admiration 
the handsome persons of the officers of our corps. We wore powder in 
those days, and a regulation pig-tail of seventeen inches, a brass helmet, 
surrou by leopard-skin, with a bear-skin top, and a horse-tail 
feather, gave the head a fierce and chivalrous appearance, which is far 
more easily imagined than described. 

Attired in this magnificent costume, I first presented myself before 
Colonel Jowler. He was habited in a manner precisely similar, but not 
— more than five feet in height, and weighing at, least fifteen stone, 
the dress he wore did not become him quite so much as slimmer and 
taller men, Flanked by his tall Majors, Thrupp and Gutch, he looked 
like a stumpy skittle-ball, between two attenuated skittles. The plump 
little Colonel received me with vast cordiality, and J speedily became a 
prime favourite with himself and the other officers of the corps. Jowler 
was the most hospitable of men, and, gratifying my appetite and my love 
together, I continually partook of his dinners, and feasted on the sweet 
presence of Julia. 

I can see now, what I would not and could not perceive in those early 
days, that this Miss Jowler, on whom I had lavished my first and 
warmest love, whom I had endowed with all perfection and purity, was 
no better than a little impudent flirt, who played with my feelings, 
because during the monotony of a sea voyage she had no other toy to 
play with; and who deserted others for me, and me for others, just as 
her whim or her interest might guide her. She had not been three 
weeks at head-quarters, when half the regiment was in love with her. 
Each and all of the candidates had some favour to boast of, or some en- 
couraging hopes on which to build. It was the scene of the Samuel 
Snob over again, only heightened in interest by a number of duels, 
The following list will give the reader a notion of some of them :— 

1, Cornet Gahagan, Ensign Hicks of the Sappers and 

Miners. Hicks received a ball in 
his jaw, and was half choked by a 

uantity of carroty whisker, forced 
yes his throat with the ball. 

2, Captain Macgillicuddy, B.N.I, Cornet Gahagan.—I was run through 
the body, but the sword passed be- 
tween the ribs, and injured me very 
slightly. 

3. Captain Macgillieuddy, B.N.I. Mr. Mulligatawney, B.C.S., Deputy 
Assistant, Vice Sub-Controller of 


the Boggleywollah Indigo grounds, 
Ramgolly branch. 

Macgillicuddy should have stuck to sword’s play, and he might have 
come off in his second ducl as well as in his first ; as it was, the civilian 
placed a ball and a part of Mac’s gold repeater in his stomach: a 
remarkable circumstance attended this shot, an account of which I sent 
home to the Philosophical Transactions: the Surgeon had extracted the 
ball, and was going off, thinking that all was well, when the gold 
repeater struck thirteen in poor Macgillicuddy’s abdomen. I suppose 
that the works must have been disarranged in some way by the bullet, 
Feb,—vo1, Lit. No. CCVI. Ni 
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for the repeater was one of Barraud’s, never known to fail before, and 
the circumstance occurred at seven o’clock *. ’ 

I could continue, almost ad infinitum, an account of the wars which 
this Helen occasioned, but the above three specimens will, I should 
think, satisfy the peaceful reader. I delight not in scenes of blood, 
Heaven knows, but I was compelled in the course of a few weeks, and 
for the sake of this one woman, to fight nine duels myself, and I know 
that four times as many more took place concerning her. 

[ forgot to say that Jowler’s wife was a half-caste woman, who had 
been born and bred entirely in India, and whom the Colonel had married 
from the house of her mother, a native. There were some singular 
rumours abroad regarding this latter lady’s history—it was reported that 
she was the daughter of a native Rajah, and had been carried off by a 

r English subaltern in Lord Clive’s time. The young man was 
illed very soon after, and left his child with its mother. The black Prince 
forgave his daughter and bequeathed to her a handsome sum of money. 
I suppose it was on this account that Jowler married Mrs. J., a creature 
who had not, I do believe, a Christian name, or a single Christian quality 
—she was a hideous, bloated, yellow creature, with a beard, black teeth, 
and red eyes. I do not believe that she had a single good quality; she 
was fat, lying, ugly, and stingy—she hated and was hated by all the 
world, and by her jolly husband as devoutly as by any other. She did 
not pass a month in the year with him, but spent most of her time, with 
her native friends. I wonder how she could have given birth to so lovely 
a creature as her daughter. This woman was of course with the Colonel, 
when Julia arrived, and the spice of the devil in her daughter’s compo- 
sition was most carefully nourished and fed by her. If Julia had been 
a flirt before, she was a downright jilt now; she set the whole canton- 
ment by the ears, she made wives jealous and husbands miserable, she 
caused all those duels of which I have discoursed already, and yet such 
was the fascination of Tue witcn, that I still thought her an angel. I 
made court to the nasty mother, in order to be near the daughter, and I 
listened untiringly to Jowler’s interminable dull stories, because I was 
occupied all the time in watching the graceful movements of Miss Julia. 

But the trumpet of war was soon ringing in our ears; and on the 
battle-field Gahagan is a man! The Bundelcund Invincibles received 
orders to march, and Jowler, Hector-like, donned his helmet, and prepared 
to part from his Andromache. And now arose his perplexity: what 
must be done with his daughter, his Julia? He knew his wife’s peculi- 
arities of living, and did not much care to trust his daughter to her 
keeping—but in vain he tried to find her an asylum among the respect- 
able ladies of his regiment. Lady Gutch offered to receive her, but 
would have nothing to do with Mrs. Jowler—the Surgeon’s wife, Mrs. 
Sawbone, would have neither mother nor daughter ;—there was no help 
for it—Julia and her mother must have a house together, and Jowler 
knew that his wife would fill it with her odious blackamoor friends. 

I could not, however, go forth satisfied to the campaign, until I had 








* So admirable are the performance of these watches, which will stand in any 
climate, that I repeatedly heard poor Macgillicuddy relate the following fact. The 
hours, as it is known, count in Italy from one to twenty-four: the day Mac éanded 
at Naples, his repeater rung the Italian howrs from one to twenty-four: as soon as he 
crowsed the Alps it only sounded as usual.—G, O'G, G. 
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learned from Julia my fate. I watched twenty opportunities to see her 
alone, and wandered about the Colonel’s bungalow, as an informer does 
about a public-house, marking the incomings and outgoings of the family, 
and longing to seize the moment when Miss Jowler, unbiassed by her 
mother or her papa, might listen, perhaps, to my eloquence, and melt 
at the tale of my love. 

But it would not do—old Jowler seemed to have taken all of a sudden 
to such a fit of domesticity, that there was no finding him out of doors, 
and his rhubarb-coloured wife (I believe that her skin gave the first 
idea of our regimental breeches), who before had been gadding ceaselessly 
abroad, and poking her broad nose into every ménage in the cantonment,,. 
stopped faithfully at home with her spouse. My only chance was to 
beard the old couple in their den, and ask them af once for their cud. 

So I called one = at tiffin:—old Jowler was‘always happy to have my 
company at this meal; it amused him, he said, to see me drink Hodson’s 
pale ale (I drank two hundred and thirty-four dozen the first year I 
was in Bengal)—and it was no small piece of fun, certainly, to see old 
Mrs. Jowler attack the currie-bhaut ;—she was exactly the colour of it, 
as I have had already the honour to remark, and she swallowed the 
mixture with a gusto which was never equalled, except by my poor 
friend Dando, a propos d’huitres. She consumed the first three plates- 
ful, with a fork and spoon, like a Christian; but as she warmed to her 
work, the old hag would throw away her silver implements, and, dragging 
the dishes towards her, go to work with her hands, flip the rice into her 
mouth with her fingers, and stow away a quantity of eatables sufficient 
for a sepoy company :—but why do I diverge from the main point of my 
story ? 

Talia, then, Jowler, and Mrs. J., were at luncheon: the dear girl was 
in the act to sabler a glass of Hodson as I entered. “ How you do, 
Mr. Gagin ?”’ said the old hag, leeringly ; “‘ eat a bit o currie-bhaut”— 
and she thrust the dish towards me, securing a heap as it passed. 
“What, Gagy, my boy, how do, how do?” said the fat Colonel ; “ what, 
run through the body?—got well again—have some Hodson—run 
through your body too !””—and at this, I may say, coarse joke (alluding to 
the fact, that in these hot climates the ale oozes out as it were from the 
pores of the skin), old Jowler laughed: a host of swarthy chobdars, kit- 
matgars, sices, consomers, and bobbychies laughed too, as they provided 
me, unasked, with the grateful fluid. Swallowing six tumblers of it, I 
paused nervously for a moment, and then said— 

** Bobbachy, consomah, ballybaloo hoga.”’ 

The black ruffians took,the hint and retired. 

* Colonel and Mrs. Jowler,” said I solemnly, “ we are alone; and 
you, Miss Jowler, you are alone too; that is—I mean—I take this 
opportunity to—(another glass of ale, if you please)—to express once for 
all, before departing on a dangerous campaign—(Julia turned pale)— 
before entering, I say, upon a war which may stretch in the dust my high- 
raised hopes and me, to express my hopes while life still remains to me, 
and to declare, in the face of heaven, earth, and Colonel Jowler, that I 
love you, Julia!’? The Colonel, astonished, let fall a steel fork which 
stuck quivering for some minutes in the calf of my leg; but I heeded 
not the paltry interruption.—* Yes, by yon bright heaven,” continued I, 
“ T love you, Julia! I respect my commander, I esteem your excellent 
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and beauteous mother ; tell me, before I leave you, if I may rin 3: for a 
return of my affection. Say that you love me, and I will do such deeds in 
this coming war as shall make you proud of the name of your Gahagan.” 

The old woman, as I delivered these touching words, stared, snapped, 
and ground her teeth like an enraged monkey. Julia was now red, now 
white; the Colonel stretched forward, took the fork out of the calf of my 
leg, wiped it, and then seized a bundle of letters, which I had remarked 
by his side. 

% A cornet!” said he in a voice choking with emotion ;—“ a pitiful, 
beggarly, Irish cornet aspire to the hand of Julia Jowler! oa 
Gahagan, are you mad, or laughing at us? Look at these letters, young 
man, at these letters, I say—one hundred and twenty-four epistles from 
every part of India (hot including one from the Governor-General, and 
six from his brother Colonel Wellesley)—one hundred and twenty-four 
proposals for the hand of Miss Jowler ! Cornet Gahagan,”’ he continued, 
“ IT wish to think well of you :—you are the bravest, the most modest, and, 
perhaps, the handsomest man in our corps, but you have not got a single 
rupee. You ask me for Julia, and you do not possess even an anna! 
— (Here the old rogue grinned, as if he had made a capital pun.)—No, 
no,”” said he, waxing good-natured ; “‘ Gagy, my boy, it is nonsense! 
Julia, love, retire with your mamma; this silly young gentleman will 
remain and smoke a pipe with me.” 

1 took one; it was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked in my life. 


T am not going to give here an account of my military services ; they 
will appear in my great national autobiography, in forty volumes, which I 
am now preparing for the press. [ was with my regiment in all Wellesley’s 
brilliant campaigns ; then, taking dawk, | travelled across the country 
north-eastward, and had the honour of fighting by the side of Lord Lake, 
at Laswaree, Deeg, Furruckabad, Futtyghur, and Bhurtpore; but I will 
not boast of my actions, the military man knows them, MY SOVEREIGN 
appreciates them ; if asked who was the bravest man of the Indian army, 
there is not an officer belonging to it who would not cry at once 
Ganacan. The fact is, I was desperate; I cared not for life, deprived 
of Julia Jowler. 

With Julia’s stoney looks ever before my eyes, her father’s stern refusal 
in my ears, I did not care, at the close of the campaign, again to seek 
her company, or to press my suit. We were eighteen months on ser- 
vice, marching and countermarching, and fighting almost every other day ; 
to the world I did not seem altered; but the world only saw the face, 
and not the seared and blighted heart within me. My valour, always 
desperate, now reached to a pitch of cruelty; I tortured my grooms and 
grass-cutters for the most trifling offence or error—I never in action 
spared a man—I sheared off three hundred and nine heads in the course 
of that single campaign. 

Some iutluence, equally melancholy, seemed to have fallen upon poor 
old Jowler. About six months after we had left Dum Dum, he received 
a parcel of letters from Benares (whither his wife had retired with her 
daughter), and so deeply did they seem to weigh upon his spirits, that 
he ordered eleven men of his regiment to be flogged within two days ; 
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but it was against the blacks that he chiefly turned his wrath: our 
fellows, in the heat and hurry of the campaign, were in the habit of deal- 
ing rather roughly with their prisoners, to extract treasure from them, 
They used to pull their nails out by the root, to boil them in kedgeree 
pots, to flog them and dress their wounds with cayenne pepper, and so 
on. Jowler, when he heard of these proceedings, which before had 
always justly exasperated him (he was a humane and kind little man), 
used now to smile fiercely, and say “ D the black scoundrels! Serve 
them right, serve them right !’’ 

One day, about a couple of milesin advance of the column, I had been 
on a foraging party with a few dragoons, and was returning peaceably to 
camp, when of asudden a troop of Mahrattas burst on us from a neigh- 
bouring mango tope, in which they had been hidden: in an instant, 
three of my men’s saddles were empty, and I was left with but seven 
more to make head against at least thirty of these vagabond black horse- 
men. I never saw, in my life, a nobler figure than the leader of the 
troop—mounted on a splendid black Arab: he was as tall, very nearly, 
as myself; he wore a steel cap, and a shirt of mail, and carried a beau- 
tiful French carbine, which had already done execution upon two of my 
men. I saw that our only chance of safety lay in the destruction of this 
man. I shouted to him in a voice of thunder (in the Hindostanee 
tongue of course), “ Stop, dog, if you dare, and encounter a man!” 

In reply his lance came whirling in the air over my head, and mor- 
tally transfixed poor Foggarty of ours, who was behind me. Grinding 
my teeth, and swearing horribly, I drew that scimitar which never yet 
failed in its blow,* and rushed atthe Indian. He came down at full 
gallop, his own sword making ten thousand gleaming circles in the air, 
teins his cry of battle. 

The contest did not last an instant. With my first blow I cut off his 
sword-arm at the wrist; my second I levelled at his head, I said that 
he wore a steel cap, with a gilt iron spike of six inches, and a hood of 
chain mail. I rose in my stirrups, and delivered “* St. George ;’” my 
sword caught the spike exactly on the point, split it sheer in two, cut 
crashing through the steel cap and hood, and was only stopped by a 
ruby which he wore in his back-plate. His head, cut clean in two oe 
tween the eye-brows and nostrils, even between the two front teeth, fell, 
one side on each shoulder, and he gallopped on till his horse was stopped 
by my men, who were not a little amused at the feat. 

As I had expected, the remaining ruffians fled on seeing their leader’s 
fate. I took home his helmet by way of curiosity, and we madea single 
prisoner, who was instantly carried before old Jowler. 

We asked the prisoner the name of the leader of the troop; he said it 
was Chowder Loll. 

“ Cnowper Louu!’’ shrieked Colonel Jowler. ‘* Oh, fate! thy hand 
is here!”? He rushed wildly into his tent—the next day applied for 
leave of absence.—Gutch se the command of the regiment—and I saw 


him no more for some time. 
* . * * . + * 





As I had distinguished myself not a little during the war, General 





* In my affair with Macgillicuddy, I was fool enough to go but with small 
twords :—miserable weapons, only fit for tailors.—G, O'G. G. 
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Lake sent me up with dispatches to Calcutta, where Lord Wellesley re- 
ceived me with the greatest distinction. Fancy my surprise, on goi 
to a ball at Government-house, to meet my old friend Jowler; my 
trembling, blushing, thrilling delight, when I saw Julia by his side! 

Jowler seemed to blush too when he beheld me. I thought of my 
former passages with his daughter. “ » my boy,” said he, shaking 
hands, “ glad to see you—old friend, Julia—come to tiffin—Hodson’s 
pale—brave fellow, Gagy.” Julia did not speak, but she turned ashy 
pale and fixed upon me with her awful eyes! I fainted almost, and 
uttered some incoherent words. Julia took my hand, gazed at me still, 
and said, “‘ Come!” Need I say I went? 

I will not go over the pale ale and curry bhaut again, but this I know, 
that in half an hour I was as much in love as I ever had been; and that 
in three weeks—I, yes I—was the accepted lover of Julia! I did not 

use to ask, where were the one hundred and twenty-four offers? why 
[, refused before, should be accepted now? I only felt that [ loved her, 
and was happy ! 

* . * * . * * 

One night, one memorable night, I could not sleep, and, with a lover’s 
yardonable passion, wandered solitary through the city of palaces until 
came to the house which contained my Julia. I peeped into the com- 
pound—all was still ;—I looked into the verandah—all was dark, except 
a light—yes, one light—and it was in Julia’s chamber! My heart 
throbbed almost to stifling. I would—I would advance, if but to gaze 
upon her for a moment, and to bless her as she slept. I did look, I 
did advance; and, oh Heaven! I saw a lamp burning, Mrs. Jow., ina 
night-dress, with a very dark baby in her arms, and Julia, looking ten- 
derly at an Ayah, who was nursing another. 

* O, mamma,” said Julia, “ what would that fool Gahagan say, if he 
knew all?” 

“ He does know all!” shouted I, springing forward, and tearing 
down the tatties from the window. Mrs. Jow. ran shrieking out of the 
room, Julia fainted, the cursed black children squalled, and their d—d 
nurse fell on her knees, gabbling some infernal jargon of Hindostanee. 
Old Jowler at this juncture entered with a candle and a drawn sword. 

* Liar! scoundrel! deceiver!’ shouted I. ‘* Turn, ruffian, and de- 
fend yourself!” But old Jowler, when he saw me, only whistled, 
looked at his lifeless daughter, and slowly left the room. 

Why continue the tale? I need not now account for Jowler’s gloom 
on receiving his letters from Benares—for his exclamation upon the 
death of the Indian chief—for his desire to marry his daughter: the 
woman I was wooing was no longer Miss Julia Jowler, she was Mrs. 
Cuowver Loui!!! 

Gortan Ganaaan, Major H.E.LC.S. 
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FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT*, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE IMPROVVISATRICE.” 


No. II.—Constance. 


Ir is a curious thing, after years have elapsed, to go back upon the 
of a favourite author. Nothing shows us more forcibly the chan 

that has taken place in ourselves. The book is a mental mirror—the 
mind starts from its own face, so much freshness, and so much fire 
has passed away. The colours and the light of youth have gone together. 
The judgment of the man rarely confirms that of the boy. What was 
once sweet has become mawkish, and the once exquisite simile appears 
little more than an ingenious conceit. The sentiment which the heart 
once beat to applaud has now no answering key-note within, and the 
real is perpetually militating against the imagined, It is a great triumph 
to the poet when we return to the volume, and find that our early creed 
was, after all, the true religion. Few writers stand this test so well as 
Sir Walter Scott. We read him at first with an eagerness impetuous 
as his own verse: years elapse, we again take up those living pages, and 
we find ourselves carried away as before. Our choice has changed, 
perhaps, as to favourite passages, but we still find favourites. Scott is 
the epic poet of England; he does for chivalry what Homer did for the 
heroic age. He caught it just fading into dim oblivion, living by tradi- 
tion, veiled by superstition, uncertain and exaggerated; yet not less 
the chaos from whence sprang the present, which must trace to that 
morning checquered darkness, the acquisitions and the characteristics 
of to-day. What constitutes the great epic poet? his power of revivify- 
ing the past. It is not till a nation has gained a certain point in civili- 
zation that it desires to look back; but when action allows a breathing 
time for thought, and the mechanical and customary has succeeded to 
the adventurous and unexpected, then we desire to trace the Nile of 
our moral progress to its far and hidden fountains. It is this desire 
which is the inspiration of Walter Scott. From the dim waters he 
evokes the shining spirit, and from scattered fragments constructs the 
glorious whole. We cannot sympathize with the regret that he expresses 
in one of the exquisite introductions to ‘* Marmion,” when but for want 
of kingly countenance— 


“Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again.” 


Dryden lived in an age when the political and moral standards were set 
at too low a water-mark for the high tides of poetry. With the most 
splendid and vigorous versification, with an energy of satire and wit 
that had the point of the dagger and the weight of the axe, Dryden was 
deficient in what Scott possessed. He would have lacked the pictu- 
resque which calls up yesterday, and the sentiment which links it with 
to-day. The machinery of guardian angels which he proposed is enough 
to show that the first design was a failure. It is a great poetical mis- 





* Continued from No, cev., p. 39. 
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take to revive exploded superstition. The gods are effective in Homer, 
because both the age of which he wrote and that in which he wrote 
believed devoutly in the terrors of their thunder. But the guardian 
angels of England, Ireland, and Scotland—St. George, St. Patrick, and 
St. Andrew—could never have been more than ingenious human in- 
ventions. Scott did as much with superstition as any modern writer 
could venture. He gave the omen, the prophecy, and the gramarye, 
without which the picture he drew would have been incomplete. And 
what a picture he has drawn! how true, how breathing! It is England 
exactly as England was—full of tumult and of adventure, but with a 
rude sense of justice and a dawn of information destined to produce 
such vast after-growth of knowledge and prosperity. No writer has the 
art of conveying so much bya slight intimation. Sir Hugh the Heron 
Bold u his invitation on the English Baron, that he “ may breathe 
his vi na, well,” for— 


“The Scots can rein a mettled steed, 
And love to couch a spear. 
St. George ! a stirring life they lead 
That have such neighbours near.” 


Wat Tinlyn gives in three lines an equally vivid notion of the conse- 
quences of such “ pleasant pastime :’’— 


.* They burn’d my little lonely tower ; 
The foul fiend rive their souls therefore! 
It had not been burn’d a year or more.” 


Not to have your house burned over your head for a twelvemonth 
seems an unwonted piece of domestic quiet. The metre, too, of these 
noble poems was admirably chosen. It is entirely English—it belongs 
to the period it illustrates—and the battle alone in “ Marnion ” may 
show what was its spirit and strength. It must, indeed, have rung 
like a silver trumpet amid the silken inanities of the Hayley and Seward 
school. It is quite odd now to read the sort of deprecating praise with 
which these poems were received by the established critical authorities. 
The expression of popular applause is too strong to be resisted, but 
while Mr. Scott's 5 Aa are universally admitted, he is constantly ad- 
monished to choose some loftier theme, as if any theme could have been 
better suited to a great national poet than one belonging to the history 
of that country whose youth is renewed in his stirring lines. 

Never did any one age produce two minds so essentially opposed as 
those of Byron and Scott. Byron idealised and expressed that bitter spirit 
of discontent which has at the present moment taken a more material and 
tangible form. He is the incarnation of November. From time imme- 
morial it has been an Englishman’s privilege to grumble, and Byron 
gave picturesque language to the universal feeling. He embodied in 
his heroes what is peculiarly our insular character—its shyness, its 
sensitiveness, and its tendency to morbid despondency. Scott, on the 
contrary, took the more commercial and fighting side of the character ; 
he embodied its enterprise and resistance. The difference is strongly 
shown in the delineation of their two most marked heroes—“ Lara” 
and “* Marmion.” Both are men brave, unscrupulous, and accustomed 
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toaction; but Lara turns disgusted from a world which to him has 
neither an illusion nor a pleasure. Marmion, on the contrary, desires 
to pursue his career of worldly advancement: he looks forward to in- 
creased riches and power, and indulges in no misanthropic misgivings 
as to the worth of the acquisition when once gained. Both are at- 
tended by a Page—that favourite creation of the olden dramatists ; 
Byron’s is little more than the shadowy but fevetel outline: Scott has 
worked out his creation truly and severely. The Pages in the old drama 
are entirely poetical creations; they occupy the debatable ground 
between the fanciful and the existing; they belong exclusively to the 
romantic in literature. They could only have been fancied when 
poetry delighted to hold love a creed as well as a passion. The heart 
called up the ideal to redeem the real, and an attachment was elevated 
by disinterestedness and moral beauty. There is none of this high- 
toned imagination in the classic fictions. Women were then considered 
as articles of property. The 


Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 
Skill’d in each art, unmatch'd in form divine— 


with whom Agamemnon seeks to propitiate the wrath of Achilles—hold 
an inferior place to the “ twice ten vases of refulgent gold’’—or to the 
twelve race-horses destined to form part of the offering. Achilles, though 
he protests that he loves the “ beautiful captive of his spear,’’ yet, not 
only parts with her, but, what would almost have been worse to a 
woman, parts with her without an adieu, and she is received again in 
silent indifference. She departs without a farewell, and returns with- 
out a welcome. Briseis, however, loses ground in our sympathy, by 
her lamentation over the body of Patroclus : — 


“ The first loved consort of my virgin bed, 
Before these eyes in fatal battle bled: 
Thy friendly hand uprear’d me from the plain, 
And dried my sorrows for a husband slain. 
Achilles’ care you promised I should prove, 
The first, the dearest partner of his love.” 


Certainly the promise of a second husband may be very effective con- 
solation for the loss of the first ; still it says little for the delicacy or the 
constancy of the lady who was so consoled. But Christianity brought its 
own heaven to the things of earth; every passion was refined, and every 
affection exalted. Only under the purifying influence of that inward 
world to which it gave light, could sentiment have had its birth—and 
sentiment is the tenth Muse and the fourth Grace of modern poetry. 

But'in the description of Constance there alsv is that strong perception 
of the actual, which is Scott’s most marked characteristic. He paints her 
exactly what in all probability she would have been; he works out the 
severe lesson of retribution and of degradation. What is the current 
of Marmion’s mind, when 


“ Constance, late betray’d and scorn’d, 
All lovely on his soul return d: 
Lovely, as when, at treacherous call, 

She left her convent’s peaceful wall ; 
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Crimson'd with shame, with terror mute, 

Dreading alike, escape, pursuit ; 

Till love, victorious o'er alarms, 

Hid fears and blushes in his arms ? 
Such is the first picture; what is the second? 


Alas! thought he, how changed that mien, 
How changed those timid looks have been ! 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 

Have arm’d the terrors of her eyes. 

No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantled in her cheeks : 
Fierce and unfeminine are there, 

Frenzy for joy, for grief despair.” 


It is the strangest problem of humanity—one too, for which the 
closest investigation can never quite account—to trace the progress by 
which innocence becomes guilt, and how those who formerly trembled to 
think of crime, are led on to commit that at which they once shuddered. 
The man the most steeped in wickedness, must have had his mnocent and 
his happy moments—a child, he must have played in the sunshine with 
spirits as light as the golden curls that toss on the wind. His little hands 
must have been clasped in prayer at his mother’s knee ; he must, during 
some moment of youth’s generous warmth, have pitied human suffering, 
and wondered how man’s blvod could ever be shed by man: and if this 
holds good of man—how much more so of woman! But that it is one of 
those stern truths which experience forces us to know—we never could 
believe in murder as a feminine crime; yet, from the days of Clytemnestra, 
down to those of Mrs. Johnson, who took her trial for murder, “ looking 
very respectable in a black silk cloak and straw bonnet,”” woman has been 
urged on to that last and most desperate wickedness. But the causes of 
masculine sin are more various than those which act upon the gentler 
sex. A woman's crime has almost always its origin in that which was 
given to be the sweetest and best part of her nature—her affections: a 
man’s influence is much greater over a woman than hers over himn— 
almost unconsciously she models her sentiments upon his—she adopts 
his opinions, she acquires the greater portion of her information through 
his means. As to her character—by yao I would wish to express 
that mental bent, which, once taken, always influences, more or less, that 
character—* Love gave it energy, as love gave it birth.”” An attachment 
is awoman’s great step in life ; for the first time she is called up to decide ; 
and on that decision how much of the future will rest! There are, of 
course, many exceptions to this rule—there are instances in which the 
wife has been the redeeming angel—but, in nine cases out of ten, the 
man raises or depresses his companion to his own moral level. I 
remember once staying with a lady who was robbed of a valuable gold 
chain. The policeman was sent for, and his first inquiry was, as to who 
“‘the maid kept company with? for the London thieves have a regular 
set of lovers—and that is how half the robberies are committed.” Con- 


stance is worked out in darker colours than Scott often uses for his 
feminine portraits. Our sex, at least, ought to be grateful to him, for 
how divine is the faith he holds in all that is good in us! Even with 
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Constance, how much the soul is “ subdued by pity !*—how is the horror 
relieved by beauty! I know no description conveying such an idea of 
exquisite loveliness, as that of Constance before her judges : — 


“ Her sex a page’s dress belied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 
A monk undid the silken band, 
That tied her tresses fair ; 
And down her slender form they spread, 
In ringlets rich and rare. 
When thus her face was given to view, 
Although so pallid was her hue, 
It did a ghastly contrast bear 
To those bright ringlets glistering fair : 
Her look composed, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 
And there she stood, so calm and pale, 
That, but her breathing did not fail, 
And motion slight of eye and head, 
And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 
You might have thought a form of wax, 
Wrought to the very life, was there, 
So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 


It is wonderful how much Scott contrives to suggest to the imagina- 
tion. The above picture brings Constance’s previous existence so vividly 
to mind! The fugitive nun is again beneath the sway from whence she 
once fled :—she fled, timid, trusting, and hopeful; the beating heart, 
impatient of restraint, and confident of happiness—the lurking daring 
shown in the very escape; and the native courage in the resolve that 
could brave all the terrors of superstition ; time passes on— 


“ For three long years I bow’d my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride.” 


Here again the spirit of determination is shown; Constance will not 
dwell alone, apart— ' 


“Within some lonely bower.” 


No; she will keep at her lover’s side—in the wide and weary world she 
has nothing to do but to wait upon Marmion’s steps. But even that 
haughty spirit has its sad weak moments: Sir Hugh has 


“ Often mark’d his cheeks were wet 
With tears he fain would hide.” 


It is a crue] proof of the want of generosity in human nature, that an 
affection too utterly self-sacrificing always meets with an evil return. 
The obligation for which we know there is no requital becomes a burden 
hard to be borne ; we take refuge in ingratitude. Secondly, the conscience 
is never quite without 
“ That shuddering chill 
Which follows fast on deed of ill.” 
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And we are glad to lay the blame on any rather than ourselves ; and 
lastly—for small misfortunes are harder to bear than great ones—we are 
impatient under the minor annoyances, inevitable in consequence :— 
Marmion had not so much exhausted his love for Constance as that he 
was 


“ Weary to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turn, beseech, upbraid.” 


Years of misery and mortification had done their work: right and 
wrong were confounded together in the first instance. Constance could 
neither look forward nor back ; she was forced to exist intensely in the 
present ; and that is one of the worst punishments that guilt can know. 
Our youth is gone from us with all its kindlinesses, its innocent fond- 
ness, and its graceful amusements ; memory can only 


“lead us back 
In mournful mockery o'er the shining track 
Of our young life, and point out every ray 
Of hope and truth we've lost upon the way.’ 


Our future is obscure and threatening ; the eyes involuntarily turn away 
—they can see nothing but the phantom—more terrible for its indistinct- 
ness—of slow, but certain retribution. Remorse, unattended by repen- 
tance, always works for evil—it adds bitterness and anger to error. 
Such are the dark materials out of which the character of Constance 
is formed ; we can trace its degradation step by step—we see how the 
timid has grown hardened—the resolute reckless—and the affectionate 
only passionate. Constant contact with coarser natures has seared the 
finer perceptions, and the sense of right and wrong is deadened by hard- 
ship, suffering, and evil communion. The character so formed has now 
to be worked upon by the most fearful passion which can agitate the 
human heart—that which is strong as death and cruel as the grave— 
the passion of jealousy. The name of jealousy is often taken in vain— 
Henry VIII. is called jealous when he was only tyrannical ;—the mere 
desire of influence, envy, and irritability of temper, are often veiled 
under the name of jealousy; and many a husband and wife talk of 
"i being jealous,”’ while in reality profoundly indifferent to each other, 
and only desiring a decent excuse for anger: it is oftener envy than any 
other feeling. But the passion of jealousy cannot exist without the 
ion of love, and is like its parent, creative, impetuous, and credulous. 
tarth holds no misery so great as that of doubting the affection, which 
is dearer than life itself—and perhaps it takes its worst shape to a 
woman. Her attachment is to her more than it ever can be to a man. 
It enters into her ordinary course of existence—it belongs to the small 
sweet cares of every day—while it is not less the great aim and end of 
her being. With her, but “once todoubt” is not “ once to be resolved,” 
but to plunge into a chaos of small distracting fears. How much more 
must this be the case when the affection has been one of sacrifice and 
of dishonour! Constance must have watched for weary hours the 
slightest sign of change—she must have feared before she felt—expected 
long before it came—yet scarce believed when it did come. At length 
the fatal hour arrives; she knows that she is “ betrayed and scorned.” 
In the fearful solitude of Lindisfarne, how bitterly must she have num- 
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bered every sacrifice made to “ that false knight and falser lover!” 
Youth, innocence, hours of tender watchfulness, hope on earth, and 
belief in heaven—all these have been given for his sake, who leaves her to 
perish by a dreadful death—and, what is the worst sting of that death, 
leaves her for another;—she has attempted the life of her rival, and 
failed :—a darker doom yet remains, she will 


“ Give him to the headsman’s stroke, 
Although her heart that instant broke.” 


Marmion shall not live on with a fairer bride—that heart, which had 
been so unutterably precious to her, shall never be the resting-place of 
another. The fierce and daring love which has ruled her through life 
is with her even in death. She gave the fatal packet— 


* But to assure her soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion." 


There is here one exquisite touch of knowledge in feminine nature— 
the grave yawns beneath her feet, opened -by her lover’s falsehood—her 
revenge has pointed the pathway to his scafluld—yet her heart turns to 
him with an inconsistent reliance—and menaces that dark conclave with 
fiery visitings if “ Marmion’s vengeance late should wake :” she has yet 
a lingering pride in the brave and powerful baron 


“ First amid England's chivalry.” 
Scott deprecates censure on him who 


“ Died a gallant knight— 
With sword in hand for England’s right.” 


Still more might we deprecate it for her “ who died in Holy Isle.”” The 
morality of pity is deeper and truer than that of censure. The sweetest 
and best qualities of our nature may be turned to evil, by the strong 
force of circumstance and of temptation. 

Constance is but the general history of those who escape from the 
convent cell of restraint, and lose the softest feathers of the dove’s wing 
in the effort; a few feverish years flit by—and then comes the end— 
despair and death!—For such a grave there is but one inscription— 


“ Implora pace !”’ 
aia L. EL 
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Tue roads were impassable—or rather there were none; they were 
deceased and buried, having been conveyed to a watery grave by the 
floods, which, but a few days previously, had smitten the inhabitants 
of the country with terror and anguish ; nevertheless, we did not hesi- 
tate to proceed on our route, being furnished with youthful and brisk 
limbs to bear us when vehicles should fail. 

Our expedition, then, was made shortly after the great northern floods, 
the disastrous and fearful effects of which were bruited through the 
country by the journals and magazines of the day; but the accounts of 
these moving accidents by flood and field may have escaped my reader’s 
recollection ; I shall, therefore, give a slight and random sketch of the 
more prominent features of the scene, gathered chiefly from the nume- 
rous descriptions of the time, and in part from the recitals we heard and 
the ravages we witnessed, 

An English reader who has not frequented mountainous scenery will 
give reluctant credence to the phenomena. 

Down every mountain, through every glen, over farms, lawns, plea- 
sure-grounds, and along the highways, water, impetuous water, was 
rushing as if charged with the spirit of implacable vengeance. Men 
stood and stared aghast—the solid earth was everywhere in motion. 
The terror-stricken inhabitants of the district beheld large tracts of land 
hurled from their foundations, and dissolve before their eyes in the over- 
whelming element; the bridges, which they had known from their 
childhood, rent asunder, crumble down piecemeal, and disappear before 
their wondering gaze. Highland lairds saw their favourite summer- 
houses, gardens, lawns, and terraces, abruptly take leave of them, and 
walk away without leave. 

The glens and ravines were one continuous scene of watery uproar, 
wild, surgy, and rapid ; down which sheep, corn, hay, and cattle, large 
trees, and fragments of wooden bridges were borne along in confused 
masses, tumbling and torn, and hurried away ere the eye could rightly 
discern them. Wherever the eye turned it was met by the careering 
stream charged with destruction, and down from the hills and up from 
the vales came a roar, which mingled into one vast volume of sound, 
and boomed upon the dizzy brain duller and deeper than thunder. 
Melancholy groups of shivering creatures were seen standing together 
on heathy knolls, while the wind and rain were beating on them; men, 
women, and children, in many cases half naked, gazing on the up- 
roarious scene, and wondering what it meant. Some said they had heard 
dismal noises all Friday, and they were sure something would happen. 
An old woman, with a self-satisfied jerk of the head, “ Eugh! her cow 
calved seven days too soon—she knew how it would be!’ Another 
asserted that she had seen a white cow and black ram walking down 
the strath together in close confabulation,—* It needed little wit to ken 


—_—_ -- -_—_ 








* Continued from p. 56, No. cev. 
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o this.”” In truth, the most rational and satisfactory causes were as- 
signed for the event by all: it was, therefore, the more surprising that 
the terror and amazement so legibly expressed on their countenances 
did not in the least abate. 

Wilson, the artist, is reported to have exclaimed on beholding the 
Falls of Terni, ‘* Well done, water, by . The Falls of Tivoli— 
phthrew!” what, then, would have, been his exclamation on beholding this 
scene? Now, after a few moments of calm reflection on rational and 
well-grounded hypothesis, I have formed what I consider a reasonable 
surmise as to what he would probably have done. 

First, then—he would have cut a magnificent caper! followed that 
up by a brilliant pirouette, accompanied by the snapping of his fingers 
and the chorus of fal lal de riddle diddle,—and concluded the perform- 
ance with a hearty ha! ha! ha! 

Worthy reader, my very much esteemed and honoured patron, pause 
one thoughtful and indulgent moment ere you pronounce me—donkey ! 
I cannot pretend to much philosophy, yet if ever I verged towards the 
borders of that profound gulf, the waters of which so few have a desire 
to taste, it isin the opinion I have just hazarded; the highest degree of 
amazement and admiration has always a tendency to excite laughter. 
I witnessed a striking instance of the truth of this one night of Paga- 
nini’s performance at the opera:—After producing oue of those pre- 
viously unknown and magical tones, which was followed by a low 
expressive murmur of applause from the audience, he paused—l 
think I see him now—he paused, and gazed for an instant with an 
expression of triumphant composure; he lifted his arm, as if it was 
omnipotent, held it suspended for a moment, then slowly it descended 
down, down, till he touched the instrument,—and then a note!—shrill 
yet soft, piercing yet subdued, was wafted and thrilled into the ear, and 
wound round and round the long corridors of the brain, like a ball of 
silvery fire, till it dropped into the innermost chamber, diffusing 
throughout the frame, like a mild electric shock, a glow of inexpressible 
wonder and delight: the result was a general, though suppressed, burst 
of laughter from the audience. But at present we must leave philo- 
sophy and fiddling to listen to— 


“The roar of waters! from the headlong height, 





+ * & * * 
The fall of waters, rapid as the light. 
* * * * * 


The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torture.”’ 


In case any of my readers should feel inclined to entertain the un- 
founded suspicion that I am given to exaggerate in my descriptions, I 
shall select one or two incidents from Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s ac- 
count of the floods, quoted from memory: it is true; but for the sub- 
stantial truth of which I confidently refer to that great historian of the 
event :-— 

The tenant of a farm bordering on one of the most rapid and sur- 
charged torrents, was standing on an elevated piece of ground, viewing 
with stupified wonder the outrageous proceedings of the waters—when, 
suddenly, he rubs his eyes—“ Is the solid earth become mad as well as 
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the rivers, or am I mad myself, and do my senses deceive me?” He was 
not mad—the stream had undermined a large tract of land, and he 
beheld, reader—saw plainly before his eyes—a portion of his farm break 
suddenly from the main land and move away in a mass; for an instant 
it impeded the progress of the current, but only for a moment, the waters 
boiled up more fiercely, and in mighty and tempestnons. volumes, at the 
itiful attempt to interrupt their headlong race, and the deplorable and 
wildered farmer beheld his land, a favourite bit of land—the corner of 

a field, a birch tree, a broomy mound,—float onwards for a moment or 
two in a body, and then melt away in the angry element, and totally 
disappear, leaving the poor wretch standing with an expression of face 
indicating a convulsive struggle between laughter and tee 

Another incident. In the neighbourhood of a small village, the 
inhabitants had met together and were uniting their exertions to rescue 
their property from places to which the stream had not yet risen, and to 
snatch from the rapid current the live and dead stock which momentarily 
was borne along its surface. A projecting piece of head-land which re- 
pelled the volume of the torrent, enabled them below this point to avail 
themselves of the use of a boat for that purpose. Amidst a motley and 
swiftly careering mass of trees, corn, hay, and occasionally cattle, wr 
discovered an object of another class—they paused for a moment, wit 
looks of doubt, which were succeeded by those of certainty and amaze- 
ment, and a simultaneous shout broke from their lips—‘ Betty, the 
biscuit baker!” ”T'was, reader, indeed, a well-known old lady who 
resided in the district, much beloved, and respected for the excellence of 
the biscuits she manufactured: it eo be supposed, corn, wood, and 
cattle were disregarded, and eagerly did all hands pull to the rescue of 

r Betty. "Twas wonderful how she floated: she seemed squatted 
peacefully and fearlessly on the watery element, gliding down the 
current with a placid countenance. This is truth :—the old lady was 
furnished with a plentiful supply of woollen garments, called, I believe, 
linsey-woolsey, and they, with kindly consideration, yielded her support. 
Great was the joy manifested in grappling and lugging the dripping 
Betty into the boat, and hearty the brief words of congratulation 
addressed to her—but amid the tumult, Betty was calm! She yielded 
up no thanks for her deliverance, betrayed no fear at her perilous situ- 
ation, but with great simplicity of expression and composure of demea- 
nour, glanced somewhat wistfully towards her dripping petticoats, shook 
them, sat down, and exclaimed, “* Eh, Sirs!’? This was not an excla- 
mation of gratitude, or agitation, or even anger at the element; but a 
simple ejaculation denoting she was wet, rather damp! 

This must be considered as a sublime instance of power, power with- 
out effort, oe without opposition. The waters rushed into her 
humble dwelling like ravening wolves to devour her ; but instead of the 
stifled cry, bubbling gurgle, quick splash, and convulsive agony, Betty 
mounted upon their backs: seated on a saddle of linsey-woolsey, she was 
borne out in triumph, preserving her usual imperturbable and serene 
countenance, All around was in commotion; the elements had broken 
through their natural bounds, and the passions of men were in the 
highest state of excitement—but Betty was calm amidst the uproar of 
agitated shouts. 


A report gained credence in the neighbourhood, but for the truth of it 
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I dare not vouch, that Betty, in pursuing her usual avocations a few 
days subsequently to the great event, had trotted down to the water-edge 
with a pair of pails fur the purpose of filling them, and that the stream 
was so thoroughly ashamed of its late signal defeat, that when Betty 
as cgaes: before it her countenance, it fairly took to flight and scampered 

ek with a mighty flutter and flashing up of spray. The commotion 
that ensued was prodigious ; a little way further up, the water was care- 
lessly sauntering and insinuating itself along, occasionally romping with 
the pebbles, trolling its song, and now and then leering in below the 
banks, and flirting with the sedges, when suddenly it was whirled round 
and impetuously hurried back :—the proceeding was unprecedented—the 
fish were in amazement—they found themselves swimming up, in place 
of down, and down instead of up; a consultation was quickly called, and 
a wise aged fish gave it as his opinion that their old mother, the river, 
had become frisky and was amusing herself, throwing summersets, and 
consequently her tail now lay where her head should be: if this were 
true, the effect would be direful; all their ancient institutions would 
require to be remodelled. The soft and fine beds of sand laid with 
much care and tender consideration near the quiet sources of the stream, 
for the comfortable accouchement of their ladies, would have to be 
removed—the females were in despair—‘ what was to be done? there 
was no time to lose; no, not a moment!”’ 

An old grumpy bachelor remarked, that if this disaster acted as a 
check on population, he was not displeased at its occurrence. This obser- 
vation was received with silent disdain, as all bachelor-life-loving and 
promoting opinions ought to be, 

But the stones, usually so placid and stoical in their character, and 
quiet in deportment, manifested the greatest indignation. They asserted 
that, with a precautious view to right arrangement, and to avoid the pos- 
sibility of confusion, they had carefully imbedded themselves in soft 
banks of gravel, in which they had been allowed to remain undisturbed 
for years—that in proceeding in this matter they had given a nice atten- 
tion to propriety, and in their economy had not neglected to insure the 
certainty of the stream (whose conduct they must say was sometimes of 
the rudest) gushing against the back of their shoulders, and falling over 
their busts, in a becoming and decorous manner; what, then, was their 
anger and dismay when it suddenly turned round and flopped up in 
their faces ?—It could not be borne; it was anything but gentlemanly: in 
fact, it was indelicate, and if repeated, must lead to a revolution in the 
United States of quartz and granite. 

Let us turn once more to Betty ere we part for ever. I have an 
earnest desire to write her life; but one difficulty presents itself, and in- 
terferes with the completion of my work. With pleasure would I 
minutely trace her taciturn observing childhood, her placid temper, 
strict obedience to her parents, and punctual performance of preseribed 
duties, unmarked by any peculiar display of affection. As she advanced 
in years, her activity, diligence, and discreet arrangement of household 
matters—her regularity and admirable capacity for business displayed 
in the management of - little biscuit manufactory—her quiet unosten- 
tatious performance of charitable deeds, prompted seemingly more by 
Feb.—vou. Lit, NO. CCVIL. ) 
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duty than feeling—her silence in the presence of garrulous and scanda- 
lizing neighbours—for Betty was scrupulous about expressing her 
thoughts, and the little she did say was generally to put some perti- 
nent question as briefly as might be. 

Nothing withholds me from attempting minutely to record these, but 
the doubt which I cannot solve, and on which the moral interest-of the 
memoir naturally rests:—Whether Betty was the greatest of philoso- 
phers, or, | ought to say sages (for a philosopher is only a lover of wis- 
dom, but a sage a wise man), or if she acted from the impulse merely of 
her physical and mental constitution ?—Was her conduct the result of 
forethought and reason ?—Did she master herself and subdue her mind 
into that state of beautiful equability? I cannot as yet answer these 
questions.—-| must ponder still more deeply on this moral phenomenon 
—this Betty. 

I may as well take this opportunity of stating, to gratify the curiosity, 
more especially of my female readers, that Betty was never married, at 
least she has not yet entered into that holy bond. One man—rash 
mortal !—impressed with a sense of her excellent conduct and housewife 
virtues, had the temerity to attempt a proposal. The neighbours were 
aware of his intentions, and on one day they saw him making towards 
Betty's door with a tremulous step—they watched him, and observed 
him hang about for some time in a state of trepidation and irresolution :— 
at length he passed that bourne from which all travellers, on similar 
errands, were but too likely quickly to return. The spectators were turn- 
ing away, amusing themselves with the fancied reception he would meet, 
when they were recalled by a sudden shout of merriment—for what ?—to 
see him coming out. Nothing further was known ; to all inquiries regard- 
ing the scene which took place, mystery interposed, not her veil, but a 
black blanket between them and the truth. *Tis certain the idea of this 
woman has obtained a lodgment in my mind, and mingles strangely 
with the current of my thoughts, and links itself even with my specula- 
tions connected with the advancement and progress of society ; for when 
my imagination carries me forward to distant ages of the future—Betty 
still lives !—and the belief has rooted itself in my mind that she cannot 
die, or, more accurately speaking, though without the conviction that her 
transition to the next world will not be effected by her passage through 
the gates of death, I have yet a prophetic certainty that she will be the 
last woman on this 

"Twas but yesternight I saw her:—placid was my mood, and lightly 
from my mind rose up an airy stream of sometimes pleasurable, and anon 
melancholy fancies, that passed away with many a graceful curve and 
antic freak, much like the curling fumes from my cigar. Methought I 
was horne over, and gazed upon what once was, the face of this earth ; 
but now "twas a dreary waste of water, interspersed with low, desolate- 
looking sand-banks, and over all these crept a watery mist, through 
which was faintly heard the ebb and flow of spiritless wavelets, break- 
ing with a hissing murmur and weary motion on the sands. Earth had 
disappeared, and likewise the heavens ; there was a thick air about me, 
but no sky. Sometimes between the shelving sands the water wore a 
face of the deepest black, dense and motionless as though it filled up 
gulfs too profound for fancy even to fathom, I shuddered and passed 
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on. And so then I inwardly exclaimed, It is all over—man and his 
monuments are utterly extinct. The process of their destruction came 
before me—I thought a sudden blight fell upon all—the spirit of decay 
infused itself into creation—man, cities, mountains, and all vegetation, 
crumbled down into dust without uproar or convulsion: there were 
neither thunderings, lightnings, nor earthquakes; but the bands of crea- 
tion seemed suddenly snapped—all things dissolved into level dust, and 
the waters rose up, as if instinctively, with a slight rippling motion and 
gentle swell to cover up all. Utter quietness siicceeded. A few withered 
and broken twigs and straws, scattered on the verge of the sand-banks, 
were all that remained to speak of something else that had been. 
While pondering with deep awe on this scene, my attention was arrested 
by the appearance of a dark mass in the distance. I passed on towards 
it, and beheld the sole remnant of the world as it was; some broken, 
jagged mounds, which looked like the remains of hills, enclosing a small, 
heathy valley, covered with the same grey mist as overspread the waters. 
I passed on, and came to what appeared to be the ruins ofa hut; near 
it { discovered something which seemed in the shape of a human form. I 
approached : amazement—it was in female garb! A thick veil of vapour 
surrounded ; but there was no mistaking that figure, seen obscurely as it 
was. There, ona three-legged, wooden stool, sat Betty, the last woman! 
A deeper gravity than usual was on her face, an austere regard in her 
eye; the corners of her mouth were drawn down into a calm and stead- 
fast expression of fortitude and thoughtful resignation ; her hands were 
crossed, and lay motionless in her lap ; firmly, yet expectingly, sat the 
last woman, on the sole fragment of the once busy world—all had passed 
away, save Betty; it was her task (and she was worthy of the honour- 
able office) to see them all go. As I gazed on her the earth shook, and 
a slight emotion of disquietude was discernible, ruffling the calm of her 
features. It shook again—the final vibration, sank down, was swal- 
lowed up, and Betty disappeared! At the instant of departure, if my 
ears did not deceive me, Betty forgot herself; it grieves me to say so— 
still the sound haunts me as if I did hear it.— Yes, Betty at that moment 
was overcome. Plainly the words reached my ears, “ Guid presare 
us !’’—They were her last. 

There is to me something touching in this sole expression of emotion 
on the part of Betty in her very last moment, as revealed to me in a 
waking dream. I love her the more for it—it connects her more 
indissolubly with the world; we know now that she was human, 
our thoughts turn more sympathetically and kindly towards her; she - 
disdained not to call for help—‘ Guid presare us!”—no doubt her 
request was listened to. Betty and the last speck of earth were con- 
veyed away together. 

Let us now turn fora little from the extravagances in which we have 
just been indulging, to scenes calculated to imbue the mind with the 
spirit of solemnity and romance. 

I know a spot surrounded for miles with dreary, brown, shrubless 
moors, broken at intervals by rugged hillocks and stony mounds, and, 
occasionally, a deep black tarn imbedded in the heath, presenting , 
glassy eye and sullen aspect, an immoveability of expression, yet speak _ 
ing of damnable things peraaliry is with surprise and awe, as i¢ 
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we had suddenly encountered a hitherto-unseen portal to the world 
below, realizing our dark fancies of the region of unhappy spirits, and 
intimating the certainty of its existence: no hamlet, or even hut, rises 
up to greet the eye. I remember well pacing my way one sultry summer 
day, no object to gaze on but the burning sun above my head,—to listen 
to but the crackling of the heath beneath my solitary footsteps. Around 
—moor, moor; upwards—the expanse of sky unmarked, save by that 
one glorious eye of unextinguishable splendour. Here was a solemn, a 
confidential meeting of heaven and earth. The two confronted and 
gazed on each other in all their naked grandeur with uninterpretable 
meanings : there was no cloud in heaven, they had been driven away, 
so that the communication might be unmarred, uninterrupted. There 
was notrace of man upon the earth, but the dumb vehicle held up its 
barren, melancholy, bulky face to heaven unabashed. They seemed to 
regard each other steadfastly: in the one there was a wise, calm, benig- 
nant, expressive regard ; in the other, a suffering, patient, and somewhat 
reproachful. The two great Antipodes had met face to face ;— 
heaven, in its unutterable splendour and serenity—the bright, ever- 
cherished picture of the mind’s eye, the solace to which we cease not 
to turn in moments of pain and depression—nay, even in our hours of 
deepest bliss we look upward with a trembling glance, for there happi- 
ness is permanent—the far-off land of peace and sunshine glimmering 
in the lent beheld through blinding storms and dreary mists,— 
heaven, the calm, the consolatory, the loadstone of prayer, the support 
to which fervently clings the shattered mind and sinking frame : there 
was heaven gazing on the earth—earth, our prison-house, our tread-mill 
—the insatiable devourer of our energies, the mighty murderer of calm 
and reflection—the great grinding-mill into which humanity is thrown 
and crumbled into dust, from which springs up, like the perfume from 
crushed flowers—the ethereal spark that soars upwards, and on through 
azure spheres, till it reaches its native mansion, and finds that peace 
denied by its much-loved although corroding earthy tenement. Yes, 
heaven is our mother, not earth: she is but our nurse—rough, but per- 
haps judicious—and while we are intrusted to her care, heaven conti- 
nues to look down upon us with an anxious smile ; but there ¢s a smile 
upon that face, for she knows her children will be restored to her. 

But here there was visibly no trace of man—we saw but the empty 
machine, the melancholy vehicle, walking on its way round the sun, 
unburthened with passengers: and, after all, the earth, perhaps, is more 
like to a huge omnibus than any of the other numerous similes to which 
it has been compared. Up come the passengers with a bustle, attract- 
ing a momentary attention, then down go the passengers and disappear, 
and hardly a thought follows them. Some remain but a short period : 
the thick air stifles them, and they quickly depart : others ensconce 
themselves at the further end, and enjoy the drive with great placidity, 
‘and indeed require rather a rough warning that their sixpen’orth is 
expired ere they can be dislodged—these are comfortable happy souls ; 
and children, too, are brought in—some of them scream and scramble 
out again quickly, and their mothers, rather than part company, hasten 


to follow. All the while old Earth rumbles on its way a never-ending 
circuitous stage, 
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I was led to wander over this uninhabited region in search of a ravine 
of considerable extent, which I had been told, to a lover of the wild, was 
well worthy the trouble of visiting. The heat was oppressive, and I was 
nigh to being exhausted with fatigue, when a narrow, black, irregular 
line, intersecting the heath, drew my attention. I sprang forward—there 
it was!—a gloomy gash, a deep, deep dark gorge, walled with grey rocks 
of dreary height, down the precipitous sides of which I gazed in dizzy awe. 
Up from its depth came a hushed, a melancholy sound, a thin, a watery 
voice, which, as I peered into the profound solitude of the abyss, melted 
my soul to tears ;—’twas the voice of the brook speaking of its solitary 
career. With difficulty I scrambled down the steep cliff, and while gazing 
along the gloomy gorge to its further extremity where the objects became 
fainter and the loneliness invested with something of awe and mystery, with 
the consciousness that no human being was within miles around, while 
the gush of the torrent penetrated the ear with that clear distinct tone 
arising from the singleness of the sound—Surely, I exclaimed, this is 
the dwelling-place of the Spirit of Solitude! and a sudden tremor shook 
my soul, a fearful apprehension stopped the pulses of my frame, 
that a dusky figure would emerge from the rock to menace me for my 
intrusion. 

And here the Spirit of Solitude does dwell, but mortal eye beholds him 
not. There is a fissure in the cliff, and beyond, in the bowels of the 
earth a dark recess, a dismal cave, overgrown with long black moss, 
which falls in masses from the roof, wet with dews that never saw the 
light of heaven, and there is his secret hiding-place. 

At times, but rarely, when the mists come rolling down from the 
mountains and smother up the scene, and the voice of the stream is 
stifled in the palpable gloom, becoming husky and low 


= dull, deep, and profound, 
Like the murmurs of Hades piped through the ground ’— 





He comes, he comes! slowly emerging from his cave. His size is 
gigantic; his head is bent downwards, and shrouded in a misty veil; his 
arms are folded in a cloud which droops around his form; slowly he 
glides down the dusky chasm, pondering mutely on the past. The eagle 
peering out of its eyry beholds him, and utters a faint cry of joy and 
recognition, for it loves him well. 

He ponders mutely on the past, His thoughts revert back, far back— 
countless ages, when he reposed in his murky lair of nothingness, with 
neither sound nor sight to break upon his dreary trance ; till suddenly- 
his rest was broken by the vibrating of the hitherto-motionless air, a 
shuddering of the chaotic universe; and before his amazed vision, far 
off, in the deep abyss of space, he beheld an unfathomable furnace, a 
clear and vast pit of light, from which issued forth a mass of flame 
rushing through the agitated air, gradually disparting, then forming into 
distinct orbs of fire, innumerable, endless, diverging, millions on mil- 
lions circling through the hitherto blank space, and lo! before his won- 
dering eyes the furnace closed—and the heavens 


“ Had blossom’'d out in stars.” 


He ponders mutely on the past—but suddenly upon bis finely-attuned 
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and sensitive ears there comes across the heath the hum of distant cities, 
and his vapoury form is shaken with indignation, and he breaks reck- 
lessly the solemn compact with his brother Silence. 

“« Whenee came existence? Time, space, matter, worlds, breathing 
things? Why am I haunted by the murmurs of crowds—visions.of 
sunshine—busy forms—streets speckled with biped creatures? Whence 
cane this mass of unlimited, never-ending, reproducing, extending, and 
exterminating creation? Why is there aught but a grey, biank, bound- 
less nothingness ?—then might I ponder in peace.” 

But I wish to bring before my reader’s eye this scene in the flood, 
when the ravine was half-way filled with a red and raging torrent 
sweeping before your dizzy eyes and brain, with now-and-then the huge 
crag undermined, tumbling into the watery gorge with a solemn splash, 
and bounding upwards of spray, a moment visible above the surface, 
then borne onwards, and lost to the eye for ever! How minute the im- 
pression and distinct the remembrance of the particular form and colour 
of the last bit that melts from our view! the shape of the rock and hue 
of the heath, the very curve of the wave and mass of foam which sur- 
rounds it—take, with a power that we might suppose should belong 
alone to sentient beings—a sudden grasp of our minds, which long 
retains its hold.—lIt is the /ast / The remark is trite, but true: all objects 
at the moment of departure are imbued with a supernatural interest 
which attracts our earnest attention, and clenches our remembrances. 

Deep would have been the gloomy and romantic pleasure of dwelling 
on the brink of that precipice during the dark night, listening to the 
roar of the waters as they came down louder and louder, and rose higher 
and higher ; and catching at intervals through the rain and tempest the 
flashing up of the spray. 

The idea of suicide is abhorrent to my nature ; yet something like the 
wing of a temptation might have swept across the mind while standing 
on the brink of that gulf—your eyes bewildered by the gleaming tor- 
rent swiftly careering past in all hues and forms, your ears filled and 
brain maddened by its ceaseless thunder—to have sprung up with a wild 
shout, dropped into the abyss, and thus been borne as it were in triumph 
through the ever-open portals of eternity. 


Si, 


—_ 





—_— 
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TRADE-ITIONAL CONFESSIONS.—NO. I. 


THE PAWNBROKER. 





“39 and 40 Geo. IIL., c. 99. An Act for better regulating the business of 
Pawnbrokers.” — Statutes at Large. 


* * * * 
* TI prithee, when thou seest ‘haf act afoot, 


Even with the very comment of thy soul, 
Observe my uNcLE.”—Hamilet, 


” * ot +r 
* Which is the Merchant here, and which the Jew ?’— Merchant of Venice. 





Ir was on a sturdy, white winter’s night, just such a night as the 
season has recently been favouring us with—when the frost gives me 
silvery tracery of trees upon the window— and carts go about with dull, 
muffled wheels—and the wind sings mournfully around the corners of 
houses, and hufles in the chimney pots—and twopenny-postmen knock 
hastily, in snow and anger—and the tone of the milkman gives you an 
idea that he has something on his mind—and you read in the news- 
ts a of the annual accidents on the Serpentine, as though the people 

y one consent bobbed through the ice year after year, to endeavour to 
find those who had not returned home the year before—and you read of 
Captain Manby’s ropes, and a man missing belonging to the Humane 
Society—and you cannot get the sound out of your ears (although it is 
evening) of the remarkable scraping of the morning pavement—and you 
stir the fire, and relieve your heart, by pitying a ballad-singer out of 
doors—and, in short, for I do not intend to be a biographer of winter, 
although perhaps my subject is nearly as hard—I must request m 
reader to imagine as cold a night as the weather-wise Mr. Murphy could 
foretell, and then to accompany me quietly, noiselessly, cat-like, up the 
stairs of a corner house with two doors ; one of such doors vapouring 
with a candid openness, and affecting the silversmith’s entry ; the other, 
glooming up a passage or a dim street, looking like the condemned hole 
of Newgate, showing a dull yellow transparency of something like three 
children’s heads with the jaundice, and yet having those simple inviting 
words reflected underneath—**‘ Money LENT.” . 

[ have requested the reader to accompany me silently up-stairs; but 
| dare say that, as he never can by possibility have seen any but the 
outsides of these Lombardy-lumber receptacles, and as he may not have 
any power over that slave of the lamp, which is only subservient to the 
calls of authors and Aladdins, by whose magic aid he can at a bidding be 
transported any where—to see, and not be seen, to hear, and not disturb ; 
he may object to trying the experiment of the staircase to which I have 
invited him: I'must therefore trim my night lamp, and then rub it— 
be at once conveyed to the interior of a pawnbroker's snug back-parlour, 
listen, and describe the conversation of a remarkable Triumvirate there 
met together, which, not for worlds, or fifteen per cent., would I have 
molested by any but a charmed intruder. 

There are three of them at a table. How is it that the very sight of 
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them fills me with their characters and histories, and enables me to 
answer the Macbeth call of my readers?—Call them—let me eee 
them: Mr. Drurylane, the pawnbroker, is beyond the reach of 
mistake: he is a large overseer-looking man, goodly in features, with a 
cast-iron forehead, and a wrought-iron heart, easy in carriage, -placid, 
you might almost say contemplative in voice and its management, hand- 
somely slippered (the unredeemed luxury of some half-starving Turk), 
damask-gowned by an article of magnificence, which he held as a security, 
and wore as a comfort; with a pair of true Dollonds on the table, 
which he had promised to keep for a straightened old gentleman in the 
Bank one month longer, and which he knew he would keep for ever and 
a day—that day being the only day of redemption to the old Bank 
clerk. A cash-box, well japanned, and with a very wise-looking, steel- 
polished, intricate key was on the table before him, in the event of his 
little shopman having to come up to him on a case of plate. There was 
an iron chest let into the wall, and a bottle of good strong determined 
port going the orderly rounds of the table, at the moderate instigation of 
the pompous yet placid usurer. 

To the right of Mr. Drurylane sat Mr. Blunderlet, an attorney of the 
old school; a dogged, unconversational, obtuse man, who brovght his 
square law with lim into the parlour, as it is the vulgar fashion for a 
man to bring his round hat into a drawing-room, fondled it, and used it 
whenever he had an opportunity, and whenever he had not; was a 
walking general issue, that admitted nothing,—sat straight out upon his 
chair, with a pair of well-stuffed black silk stockings, crossed over each 
other, and with silver-buckled shoes,—made a miraculous display of frill 
in the interior of a black waistcoat, which, at the termination of such 
frill, seemed to expand into one of those large India-rubber globes, 
“made only for the use of schools ;” his hair, which was of a grizzled 
brown, was cut extremely short over his head, with the exception of 
eighteen favourite hairs at the nape of his netk, which were carefully 
collected into one slender family, and, bound together, were permitted to 
imp the part of a feeble pig-tail over the edge of a small thin Quaker 
ie toa formal black coat. His features were dark and heavy; but 
his eyes had a singular protrusion, without expression, not arising, I am 
inclined to think, from any particular rush or pressure of mind, £0 
much as from the tightness of a white stock, which he invariably wore, 
to the great encouragement of his double chin, and the banishment of 
all shirt-collar. He looked particularly like the prosperous and pro- 
moted attendant upon the Chancellor, who comes in with a letter, and a 
whisper in court, and brings in bits of parchment ticd to a lump of 
bees’-wax, for his Lordship’s signature, who wears fourteen-sixteenths of 
a full dress, and yet who originated in the son of a laundress, through 
whose interest he commenced life by attending at the embryo Chan- 
cellor’s chambers, to lay the tea-things, get the coals up four pair of 
‘stairs, pretend to wait for briefs, write on the door—“ Return imme- 
diately,’’ when he knew he was never coming back, and, in fact, serve 
for nothing a week, and the clerk’s fees. 

No. 3, my friend on the left of the pawnbroker, who made up the 
trio, and who was the elient of the one, and a just-caught capitalist of the 
other, was a thin, acutish retired miller, but inexperienced man, frem 
Dartford, who had made a very considerable fortune by grinding in all 
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its branches, had had flour-mills fitted up with the most extensive 
and expensive machinery, chalk-pits of considerable magnitude’and 
value, was a large dealer in whitening, grew potatoes by acres upon 
acres, dabbled in alum and salt, and was, in short, for many previous 
years, that useful, scientific compound of a tradesman, which [ should 
designate as the Baker’s miller. I believe, so much was he respected 
for the excellence of his articles, that he found innumerable bakers, who, 
simply on account of his flour, and the credit he allowed them, made a 
point of dealing with him for his other articles, which of course they dis- 
posed of as best they could. Mr. Screwton, for that was his name, having, 
as I have said, amassed a considerable fortune, and having sold his 
business to some enterprising young Quaker (who, I believe, has not lost 
ground by what he has ground), bethought him of the necessity of not 
permitting such fortune to lounge and idle away its time in the Funds, or 
to “ waste its sweetness on the desert air” of the bills of young pauper 
peers, and refuse Members of Parliament, or to invest itself in freehold 
houses in Bethnal-green and Stepney (a penny a row, and dear), or 
to do mortgages on newly-enclosed lands for the mere benefit of the 
profession, as it is called; Screwton seriously bethought him of gettin 

the best interest he could for his money, with security. He had there- 
fore come to town—paid a six-and-eightpenny visit to Mr. Blunderlet, 
his legal adviser of long standing—wished for a real business-like intro- 
duction, as a matter of business, to Mr. Drurylane (also a client of 
Blunderlet’s, and whom he had met at Blunderlet’s house), because he 
had, on the strength of a walk home together, tried a 500/. venture 
with Mr. Drurylane, which had come safely home, laden with 10 per 
cent.—and, after divers attendances, as Blunderlet called them in his 
books, “ on you,” and “ on Mr. Screwton,”’ and “ on Mr. Drurylane,” 
and “on both,’? and unfortunately repeatedly “ finding them not at 
home,” and therefore being under the necessity of having to write to 
them continually; and after ‘‘ conferring”’ (for he didn’t call it talking), 
and “ advising” (for he didn’t call it recommending) the two to have 
confidence in each other—that is, that the riches of the one should join 
the riches of the other, and be doled out to the needy in those charitable 
loans which are only open to the necessitous—he proposed putting 
them together. I regret the tediousness of this explanatory introduc- 
tion, but I trust my readers now know the three; and this evening’s 
meeting was the result of all the previous advisings, conferences, and 
letters. In short, the three were now in a cluster, like the typical 
emblem of the chief—the three golden balls ;—they were now under 
one piece of mahogany, a council of three, to come to an understanding 
as to the great sleeping partnership. I think the candour of Mr. Drury- 
lane amounts, and will be allowed indisputably to amount by all, to a 
pawnbroker's confession. It would have resolved itself into a lecture 
on the rights, habits, and customs of pawner and pawnee, fit for 
delivery to a gratuitous audience in the Great Gravel+lane’ Literary 
Institute, but for the interrupting curiosity, and the queries swarming 
around it, of our fricnd the Dusty Miller, and the searching legal remi- 
niscences of Mr. Solicitor Blunderlet, who would (having crammed 
himself out of 29th and 40th Geo. III. c. 99, for the meeting) plunge 
in his clauses, and his cases bearing upon them, to prove his fitness 
for being. considered on this particular occasio: an attorney addicted 
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peculiarly to pawnbroker law. - Mr. Screwton listened attentively, 
eagerly, restlessly, to both parties; and you thight almost fancy that 
his ears moved with that piercing sensibility which marks the ears of 
a blind horse listening two ways at once. The law came: out of, and 
the port went into, the attorney profoundly, as if he were drinkiag™ in 
hanco; and the artful Pledgeman was only anxious to convince the 
capitalist that no business was so certain, so constant, so free from 
risk, as that of the money-lender on the security of nearly everything 
that belongs to poor humanity but the carcase itself. Money, however, 
on personal security was to be had here, without the body being stowed 
away and ultimately put up by Messrs. Machin and Debenham, or by 
Mr. Edward Robins, as an unredeemed pledge. 

It is to be quite understood that during the time I have been engaged 
in sketching this interesting trio, to give an idea of the characters whose 
enversation I am about to report, they did not suspend their discourse ; 
but as. the subject of it was sheer pawnbrokering, in all its dangers, 
gains, and oppressions, to break in upon them at any moment was not 
to find a fragment, but to stumble on a beginning to a continuous flow 
of knowledge on the loan subject. I shall no longer, therefure, “ ab- 
stain me from felicity,”’ but proceed. 

A ring of the bell, and a fresh bottle deposited by a short young 
gentleman, with a pair of dark olive-green canvas cases for his arms, 
an apron to match, and a pen behind his ear, made that sort of inter- 
ruption, or rather pause, which gave the three just time to turn their 
brains round silently (as each considered, to a profit); and I am en- 
abled to begin with what Fielding would have considered a new chapter. 

* Well! but there’s surely no occasion for my name being put up, 
if I really take to this matter on consideration ?” observed Screwton ; 
for it was not a remark addressed to either of the two, but seemcd rather 
the meditation arising from the bottle-pause reflection. 

** Your name!" responded Drurylane. 

“ Yes, I shouldn’t like that,” replied Screwton, or rather, he reflected 
it into his thin interior of waistcoat. 

“ There is no occasion for it whatever,” said Drurylane, with a perfect 
air of decision. 

** Stay !’’ said Blunderlet, “ clause xxiii., 39 and 40 Geo. ITI. cap. 99, 
raises a point. Let us be legal— All and every person or persons who 
shall carry on,’ &c.—*‘ painted or written,’ &c.—* large legible charac- 
ters,’ &c.—* over door’—* Christian and surname’—* pain of 10/. for 
every shop.’—There! look at that, Screwton! the decanter’s with you!” 

* Well, that seems clear law, at any rate, and raises a difficulty,” ob- 
served the monied Screwton. 

** None in the least,” observed the placid Drurylane ; “ for’? —— 

“ Of course,” interrupted Blunderlet, “ I have provided in my mind 
for the difficulty. He lends to you, or he runs the risk, subject to the 
penalty of omitting ‘ Screwron’ over the door.”’ 

“ Well, well, that’s not serious,” meditated Screwion; for it was 
hardly spoken. 

“ Mr. Screwton,” said Drurylane, with a great air of sincerity, “ if 
there were any legal difficulty or danger, your own solicitor, Mr. Blun- 


derlet, who is familiar with the Act reluting to and governing pawn- 
brokers——”’ 
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“ 39th and 40th Geo. III. c. 99,” observed Blunderlet, with: great 
earnestness and sulemnity. 

“ He, I say,” continued Drurylane, “ would have cautioned you from 
embarking your wealth in any business, after your retirement from busi- 
ness, in which it would have been jeopardised. But, allowing a pre- 
mium or extra share of interest for my management, you will realise 
a large annual or progressing profit without risk,” 

* Without risk ?” said Screwton. 

“ Without risk,” observed Blunderlet; “ see cap. xvii.—‘ Goods 
and chattels forfeited at the end of a year, with power of sale.’ ” 

* Indeed !”’ said Screwton. 

* Certainly,” said Drurylane; “ Mr. Blunderlet is right.” 

* But,”’ said Blunderlet, interfering, “(by the way, the decanter’s 
again with you—push it on, Mr. Screwton)—but remember, a pawn- 
broker mustn’t sell at the end of a year, if principal and interest ten- 
dered before day of sale-—See 5 B. and A. 430; also 1 Dow. 1.” 

* Dow.! what’s Dow. ?” said Mr. Screwton. 

* Dow.— Dowling—Dowling’s Reports—p. or page 1, of course,’ 
answered Blunderlet, contemptuously. 

** Oh, certainly !’’ observed Mr. Drurylane. 

* Ah! | see,” said Screwton; though he had no more vision than if 
he had looked through every pair of spectacles in Mr. Drurylane’s depo- 
sitory all at once. 

** | tell you the law’s clear,” said Blunderlet ; and he confirmed his 
observations by sending an avalanche of port into his inside, which, cer- 
tainly, by the awful gulp in the passage through his neckcloth, had dis- 
tinctly no break to its fall. 

“ Well, then,’’ said Screwton, “‘ the law seems clear enough, and of 
course there are no more perils than I now understand.” 

“* Stay—yes,” interrupted Blunderlet; ‘* stay—c. xiv.—penalty for 
not delivering up goods—(pawnee is bound to take care of ’em, too— 
see Piers v. Sampson 4 D. and R. 636)—penulty, too, on non-produc- 
tion of books—c. xxx.—penalty——”’ 

“Oh! surely, surely; these are all matters to which we attend,” 
replied the placid pawnbroker ; “* the orderly common machinery of the 
business guards against these risks.” 

“ Certainly,” said Blunderlet, taking up the cue, ‘* blessed clause at 
end of the Act, c. xxxv.—Appeal! c. xxxvi. Public Act.” 

“ Come, then,” said Screwton, “ all seems in the Act perfectly. satis- 
factory. Now, Mr. Drurylane, if I am to put my money into this con- 
cern—and I shall do it in earnest if I do it at all—will you give me a 
little notion "8 

Drurylane bowed with the most affable of smiles. Blunderlet filled 
a glass, and while he nodded a wise approval to Screwton of his request 
over his glass, contrived entirely to empty it during the return of the 
head. Mr. Screwton also took a glass, and followed up his request. 

“ What are the sorts of aoe that come to borrow? what are the 
best securities that you like to have offered to you ?” 

“* Mr. Screwton,” said Mr. Drurylane, “ allow me first to put a little 
coal on the fire. I will give you all the information in m er.” 
And he very deliberately replenished the grate with the best Wallsend, 
—looked at Blunderlet, who nodded assent gravely without a word— 
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and, having lifted one of his, or the Turk’s, splendid slippers over the 
brocade which curtained his knees, and placed his two hands with t 
impressiveness upon his ancle and instep, he proceeded to illuminate 
that unilluminated missal—the mind of Mr. Screwton. 

“You ask,” continued Mr. Drurylane, with his mildest manner, 
* for information on points which, in the presence of a man of the 
world like yourself, and a lawyer like our mutual friend, Mr. Blunder- 
let 2 

Blunderlet again nodded assent, wishing to give a tacit plumper in 
favour of his own character. 

“ I say, in the presence of a great lawyer like Mr. Blunderlet, I should 
be wanting in the common knowledge of my business if I were not able, 
I need not say willing, to give you. You asked me——” 

“ I did,” said Screwton, “as to the sorts of people that come for 
loans ?”” 

* Loans!” said Drurylane; “ eh ?” 

* Loans !—ay, advances!”’ replied Screwton. 

“ Oh, yes!” said Drurylane: “I see—I’ll tell you. By the way, 
our friend Mr. Blunderlet is getting drowsy—his ‘ custom always after 
dinner,’ as the gentleman in the play says.” 

“J never go to plays,” said Mr. Screwton, with no interest in his 
voice, and therefore in a tone, of course, unnoticed by a pawnbroker. 

“In a morning—now—in a morning—carly—for we take in—earlier 
than the Act really allows—we——”’ 

“ Eight to eight Michaelmas to Lady-day,’? murmured Blunderlet ; 
* seven to nine other times. Eleven Saturday ; Good Friday, Christ- 
mas, and fast days !” 

“ Law in his sleep! Bless me—what a knowledge of our law!— 
Well,” continued Drurylane, “ before eight (we are tiled in) workmen 
to take out goods ; saws—files—chissels—glaziers’-diamonds—steels— 
scales—hats—and innumerable useful articles which must be had for 
the day.” 

“Oh! ay !—I see,” ejaculated Screwton. 

“Jn again they come at night. We like,’’ continued Drurylane, 
“we do like implements of work ; because we know they will be, and 
must be redeemed, The carpenter gets a supper on his adze, (what an 
edge to his appetite!) but he must have it back in the morning by 
some other deposit; and the interest, and the tickets——” 

“Cap. V. 1.,” half murmured and half sighed Blunderlet. 

“ The tickets,” continued Mr. Drurylane, “ are small in themselves, 
but they realise—they realise. Now as to the people we like to see:— 
now, now—let me recollect—why the laundress—really—I know no 
milder or better customer than the laundress !”’ 

“ Bless me!” said Screwton, “ what can she have legally to deposit 
but suds?” 

“Suds! Why,” said Drurylane, and he looked here very historical 
and impressive, “ she is a whole day’s rmnning profit e 

* You amaze me!" ejaculated the miller. 








“ She comes early in the morning—now mark this.” 

* Oh! I will!” said Screwton, and he put his head a little on one 
side, as a bird does when it listens. 

“ She comes,” said Drurylane, “ early, with a few flat irons——” 
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“A few flat irons! Mercy!—What a security!” wondered 
Screwton. 

** Yes; she must havea little comfort: then she must get her break- 
fast. Well! = 

* Well!” sighed the man of the mill. 

“ Well! of course she must breakfast, and she does. And she then 
wants the flat irons—that’s our turn of the market,’’ shrewdly hinted 
Drurylane. 

* Well, I don't see that,” responded Screwton, 

“Not? Why, she brings her kettlhe—done with, then, of course, 
for that time —and in it goes, and out go the flat irons,’’ said Drurylane, 

“Oh! ah!” sighed Screwton. 

* A new ticket !—you see a new ticket!” bragged Drurylane. 

* Ay, ah !—a new ticket! Well.” 

** And interest paid! Well,” said Drurylane, “ the kettle remains, 
and she works till she dines—poor soul!—till the gridiron is done with 
for the bit of chuck-steak at her honest meal! and then F 

* Cap. XXII.—39, 40 Geo.,”” murmured Blunderlet, in his sleep. 

“ He’s asleep,’’ observed Drurylane ; “ a little mapplicable to our 
case. Well! then the kettle is wanted again for tea!” 

“ True, true!’ chuckled the miserly miller, who began to see the 
profitable working of the Devil’s mill. ‘ True, true! Well?” 

* Well!” placidly, but effectively, continued D . “ She brings 
the gridiron in, and takes out the kettle :—another ticket and interest !”” 

“ Must pay in farthings,’’ more distinctly grumbled the legal dozer, 
* Cap. IV. 39, 40.—Hem!” 

“ That’s right!” said Drurylane. “ Correct in a doze—only uncer- 
tain in sound sleep. Well—~” 

“* Well,’’ replied Screwton ; his interest really excited. 

“ Well! sprats for supper! The gridiron must be had out—back 
comes the tea-kettle zr—and out goes the gridiron!—eh? Now this 
is what we call true, sound, and good pawning! It is so very regular,” 

“Oh! It is—it is. But then,’? remarked Screwton, “ it’s in a 
very small way.” 

““ Numbers, my dear Sir—numbers! all the laundresses on the face 
of the earth! Then, however, we have better sorts of people—people 
of the middle classes, with toothpicks—chemises—gowns—trousers— 
prepared hair-skins for the chest—trenchers—tweezers—umbrellas— 
miniatures—boxes of pills, No. 3—opera-glasses—mouse-traps, and 
microscopes :—Mackintoshes are coming in!—the last pawnbrokers’ 
fashion I do think!” And Drurylane smirked, as if he had said 
good thing. 

“ Extension of patent! Will. cap.—eh?’? A dozy reference from 
the sleeping Lion of the Law List. 

“ Do people foreclose now on these little deposits if not paid off?” 
inquired Screwton. 

** Of course we must sell—in—”’ 

“ Twelve months—Sec. X VII.—Auction !” 

And the lawyer shook his mane, opened his eyes and jaws, and yawned ! 
like Mr. Wombwell’s extremely dangerous, blood-thirsty lion, Wallace, 
that, according to the newspapers, invariably eats a keeper or claws a 
— boy’s face off, half-yearly, during the Spring and Michaelmas 
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“Then,” continued Drurylane, bent on convincing Screwton ;— 
“then we often have reputable wives coming as housekeepers, with 
drop-ear-rings—Tompion watches from the young gentleman who is 
come from college, has been shocking wild, and must not be known, 
And we have respectable widows with eight-day clocks—and young 
boys with veils and rings from their mothers.” 

“ They must be above twelve, you know !—See Sec. XX1I.—and not 
intoxicated,” clearly spoke out old Blunderlet, and he sealed his autho- 
rity with a return to his port. He had risen, all over law, like a giant 
refreshed from his sleep. 

** It’s a wonderful trade!”’ said Screwton, not dismayed by the scru- 
tiny. “ But do you do anything in the wholesale line ?” 

* Oh, yes!’ and Drurylane was ready. ‘* Mourning rings (the surest 
articles fur pledge in the world, and little required on them, and no likely 
chance of redemption ;)—silver hunters—coral necklaces; indecd, all 
gifts to children, generally very prudently thus turned to account by the 
parents :—chamber candlesticks, enough to light St. Paul's, out of any 
one shop; cruets, which if broken, would strew the top and complete 
the fortification of the great China wall!” 

“ Indeed!” sighed Screwton, lexed rather than affected, for he 
had never heard of a China wall before. 

“ Spoons—egg—tea ditto—table ditto—salt ditto—gravy ditto— 
dessert ditto,’’ repeated Drurylane. 

“ What a variety !” exclaimed Screwton. 

** Ladles,’’ continued the broker, unchecked by the exclamation of 
the miller—‘* Ladles—soup— sauce, &c. Bracelets—snaps—top-boots 
—remnants—tea-pots—rings—emerald—ruby—topaz—”’ 

The last word just caught the ear of Blunderlet as he was crowning 
his lip, and he stared as if after a personality ; but his delicate sense had 
mis-spelt the word, and the emerald green went out of his angry eye 
(as he put down his glass) just as that fearful light retires from the orb of 
a becalming lion, who had suddenly become excited—at having seen no- 
thing. 

“* What !’’ ejaculated Blunderlet, “ what is it? Oh!—ah!—well— 
have you come to a clear understanding with each other? I suppose I 
must step in—bond and short agreement, or snug quiet deed of part- 
nership. 

“* Stay—stay,”’ said Screwton, “ you interrupt the preliminary infor- 
mation ;—you’ve been asleep, and you think ” 

“ Asleep!’ exclaimed the attorney; “ never! I was in a lull of 
deep thought. But asleep—never! I was digesting the Act. But 
allow me to assure you, that—asleep—never /” 

Mr. Drurylane assured Mr. Screwton, that if Mr. Blunderlet ever did 
sleep, it was with a cat's sleep ;—with two eyes open to the slightest stir 
of alegal mouse. And all parties having indulged in that polite luxury 
—a parliamentary explanation—the other and lower necessary of life 
--the trade explanation continued. 

Drurylane, rubbing his yet elevated ancle, went on :-—‘ We never 
lose by our loans at the counter. Plate—now—we like plate; it comes 
at the dusk, or in a blue bag, and we can lend like men upon it—up to 
its tip-top value, as regulated by the crucible. It is a pleasure to us 
too to deal with families who have appearances to keep up, and who are 
in gradual distress ; the things come in and go out, and a kind manner 
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in this room, with humane privacy (of which I am very studious), re- 
commends one so forcibly at Roos. I do not like ruined families, they 
are too distressing ; and you feel that you are relieving them, when they 
are in that state that Jeaves no hope of redemption !”” 

“« Great discretion, indeed, I must own; great discrimination mixed 
with some proper feeling, for-as long as the legal rate of interest is at- 
tended to——”’ 

“ You mustn’t,” swept in Blunderlet suddenly, “ take more the 
severest consequence follows on excess. See Sec. XXVI. of 39 and 
40, &c.; and, by the way, see back 1 G. I. c. 21; see also Rex v. 
Beare, 12 E. 673; and again, 1 Moody and M. 141. There is be- 
sides " 

Blunderlet was pulled up when in full sail, for he had completely run 
down Mr. Screwton’s sentiment. 

Mr. Drurylane interfered, reminded the Attorney of the interruption, 
and bowed towards the sentimental capitalist. 

“T was saying—I say,” said Screwton, “ that if the interest he 
legally looked to—for I meant that when our friend came in with all his 
letters and figures—and I say now, that I see no reason why the mis- 
fortunes of men should not be treated with consideration :” and having 
delivered this tender opinion, Screwton looked about him with the air of 
one of who had just signed an admission for a rich, fat, eight-year old 
male child, to that proud, wholesale refuge for the well-off destitute, 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Mr. Blunderlet protested that there was no clause in the Act of 
Parliament (39th and 40th, &c.,) which did not manifest the most 
humane feeling towards the needy and distressed—regard, of course, 
being had to the due enforcement of the various clauses and provisions. 

“ True,” said Drurylane, ‘ the penalties are chiefly directed against 
the poor pawnbroker.”’ 

** Yes’’—said Blunderlet—“ to go through them, for instance, there js 
first 5 

** Just so!’’ interrupted Mr. Drurylane—dreading this meditated 
summary of the penal inflictions contained in the Act—and turning to 
Mr. Screwton, he pressed the attention to the decanter on him—a safe 
ruse against any legal manceuvre of the Attorney; any other point of 
law being immediately sunk in a case of soccage. 

“ ‘There must, however,” renewed Mr. Screwton; “ there surely must 
be some articles proposed which are not satisfactory to you as security!” 
and he looked towards his host with an inquiring look, in which a 
strong expression of importance wes mingled with curiosity. 

** Why, yes, yes, I must own, that though few—there are things which 
we discourage; and others which we are compelled wholly to refuse. 
Want of room now compels one to occasional refusals—which space 
would have turned into acceptances.” 

** What, bills?” said Blunderlet. 

* No, no.—On two occasions I would not have refused, but for want 
of room. I refused one pound ten on an elephant’s skin, stuffed like 
life—and declined a smallish Saturday advance on a Diorama—w hen it 
was Whiteun eve and it must have been taken out on Monday. I have 
thought of an extension of premises to start pawnbroking on a magnifi- 
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cent scale, which the times imperatively demand—a large yard—extensive 
warehouses—aired rooms—granaries, vaults for wine, &c.—a Pantech- 
nicon with three golden balls! You see my drift, Mr, Screwton, I 

rceive—relief to merchants at the moderate rate of 15 per cent. 

ithout room you must potter—with space, you might /oan the world!” 
Drurylane, like Melancholy, sat “ with eye upraised, as one inspired!” 
having truly astonished himself at the sudden enlarged view of the capa- 
bilities of his own trade, which had really thus without premeditation 
come over him. 

The whole company was awe-struck—Mr. Screwton glimpsed opportu- 
nities of investments which startled him and confounded him; and 
Blunderlet called his eyes almost into the interior of his head at the 
sudden invasion of an idea of a Joint Stock Pawnbroking Metropolitan 
Loan Society—conversion of Islington market—capital, any given quan- 
tity of millions—twelve directors—actuary and auctioneer; and Sotict- 
ror,—Mr. Biunvertet—Temple. In a few moments he saw all 
through these preliminaries, right into the deed of copartnership,—as big 
as an ottoman—and he changed legs and ancles in “ restless ecstasy!” 

Mr. Screwton was the first to retreat back into his senses, naild as the 
retreat was, and he immediately pushed his host further on the positive 
fact, the retail trade, and gave up the visionary wholesale scheme. 
* You were going on to say, my good friend, that you not only suffered 
from want of room, but that articles in themselves you were compelled 
to refuse—absolutely refuse. Well, pray go on.” 

“Yes,” replied Drurylane; “ I shall disguise from you nothing. 
There are positively things which we must reject. I set my face utterly 
against some things, and nothing can turn me.” 

* Indeed !”’ said Screwton, 

** Yes, indeed ; now I set my face against a hod of mortar.”’ 

“ Very awkward indeed! Well, I don’t wonder at that,” exclaimed 
Screwton. 

“ Or a four-storied ladder, or butter, or Bibles, now,—I’ve so many 
Bibles at this time—since they are so given away to the poor, that if I 
liked to take in the mortar, | could build a house with them '—and I 
refuse skates and warming-pans in the Summer (a seasonable rejecting) 
and parasols and light muslins in the Winter. I don't like a tallow- 
chandler’s mould-candle-form at any time; for that comes from a prin- 
cipal and not from a journeyman, and is not a thing of general use, and 
therefore likely to be of very slow sale at Robins’s.” 

“ You could not have received the candle frame, if the candles had 
been half-cast in it—see Sec. XI. as to unfinished goods’’—observed 
Mr. Blunderlet. 

“True! admitted!’’ said Drurylane; “ but I never take in un- 
finished goods. However, to conclude my information on this head to 
Mr. Screwton.”’ 

* You are really very good,’’ replied the fascinated Miller. 

« | have, when I come to tax my memory; I recollect, I have in the 
course of my experience; and I am no youngster at this ancient mys- 
tery,—mystery or trade, brought over by the Lombards, the first mer- 
chants or bankers,— and thence the name of Lombard Street, (the three 
golden balls being their arms or signs, I don’t remember which) I have, 
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I say, in the course of my experience, certainly—let me see—yes, I may 
with confidence say, certainly rejected—ay, a pair of oars from a 
Thames lighter——” 

* Well, that was just,”’ observed Screwton. 

“Well!” - 

** Just?—to be sure it was,”? observed Drurylane; “ and yes; I 
recollect in 1809,—I refused a new milestone intended for the third on 
the Whitechapel Road, and a steam-engine for making sausages—yes, 
and a pail of new yeast brought by a young baker in trouble, There— 
I cannot bring to my mind the circumstance of my having ever rejected 
any other proper article before. Of course, I do not take into account 
worn-out plated goods, thread-bare garments—sham Dollonds—jewellers’ 
doubles.” 

** Doubles ?”” inquired Screwton. 

“ Yes, doubles, my good friend—emerald surfaces with glass and 
tinsel stuffings, and such inventions.” 

Blunderlet lifted up his eyes and expressed his wonder that there 
could be such deception in the world; and Mr. Screwton audibly and 
in his heart congratulated the broker upon his thorough knowledge of 
his trade.” 

** Which is your best day, Mr. Drurylane ?” inquired Screwton. 

* Oh, Saturday night, of course,” replied Blunderlet. “ Sunday a 
dies non—Saturday open till eleven by the Act. Well, but,—Dru— 
my dear friend’’—for the wine was beginning in Blunderlet its usual 
friendly abbreviations and familiarities—* there is still a bit of your 
business, and a large and important bit, on which ya have thrown no 
light—J speak now from experience—the personal temporary loans— 
the equitable discounts as they are called.” 

* On my word,” said Drurylane, “I had forgotten.” 

Screwton listened in the spirit of that line of—‘ Had I three ears, 
I'd hear thee!” 

“ Mr. Screwton!”’ seriously commenced the man of the two doors— 
** Mr. Screwton, I do a little om 

** A little!” pompously shrugged Blunderlet, as he insinuated a 
wholesale doing. 

** [—I— in fact,” continued Drurylane, “ I discount on terms——” 

“ Whew !”’ whistled or sighed Screwton, as though he had discovered 
the weak point. 

“ Understand me,” placidly continued Mr. Drurylane; “I select 
my paper and get my premium—ls. in the pound a month—if I like 
my three names——”’ 

“ Your three names !—why, you are indeed fortunate to get three you 
like,”’ replied Screwton. 

“ Three I insist on,’ rejoined Drurylane, “ or I decline—(Chere we 
never reject, but decline, with the greatest respect for all the three)—and 
three of a peculiar description; a tradesman, in a soundish street if 
possible, and who keeps a banking account; a gentleman ina ublic 
office, who dresses well, and does not frequent Evans’s, the Cider Cellar, 
and those places (to guard against which I occasionally drop in at them 
myself); and a member of a noble family, or of a family in high life. 
I thus get the guarantee of what I call the three estates.”” | 

“ Good !”? said Blunderlet, impressively. 
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** If I can also get a peer, or a member of Parliament, as an indorser, 
I don’t object ; but it is immaterial,”’ added the pawnee. ogy 

“ You're right,” said Blunderlet ; “ the cursed privilege—with job 
carriages and hired lodgings in Bond-street—takes the cream off the 
indorsement.”’ hi 

“ Why, you take my breath away!” exclaimed Screwton, positively 
electrified by this new light let in upon his exorbitant desires. “ You 
—you really—you—12s. in the pound per annum on three names—ap- 
proved! How do you get them ?—when ?—and your three estates, too ; 
the high man, the public officer, and the tradesman! You take my 
breath away by the fact !”—and Screwton really drew for the article 
necessary for his lungs with some difficulty, having positively small 
assets at that precarious bank at that moment. 

“ Oh, my dear Sir !”’ said Drurylane, leaning easily back in his chair, 
and putting on the most affable and attractive of manners, “ the bill 
of exchange reconciles the most unlikely as friends. The aristocrat 
acceptor leans over the poor drawer, with the ease of an old acquaint- 
anceship; and indorsers (the proud and lofty) with the innocent and 
the meek, lie down, on the fearful bit of paper with a glossy blotch upon 
it, like the lion and the lamb together.” 

Screwton seemed awed by this loftier branch of the usurer’s business, 
and he was further confirmed in his views of embarking a vast sum in 
this great floating trade, by Blunderlet, in a loud whisper—quite as 
loudly uttered as a stage secret—assuring Screwton, that if there was 
any hitch in payment—* He came in for Ais tithes, and made them 
pay /”’ Screwton, after a silence of a few minutes, “ screwed his courage 
to the sticking-place,” and proclaimed his readiness to join! 

“ ‘Terms can’t be settled, you know, to-night, my dear friends,”’ said 
Mr. Blunderlet; “ but no time need be lost to-morrow.” 

Drurylane congratulated his friend Mr. Screwton on his acceding to 
a good fortune; and the Miller certainly had that smile reflected 
upon a puckered mouth and sparkling eye which comes from a happy 
conceit at heart. 

* To-morrow, then,”’ said Mr. Blunderlet, “‘ we——”’ 

Here there was a modest tap at the door, which was responded to by 
the “ Come in” of Mr. Drurylane; and in accordingly stepped the 
little shopman with the olive sleeves. 

“ Sir, I am going,” said Olive Sleeves ; “ and I wished to give you 
a copy of what you wished to have, as wrote by the young gentleman at 
Mr. Rochefort’s, formerly of Mr. Chaffers’s.”’ 

“Oh! very well! All safe, Lucas, eh ?” inquired Drurylane. 

* All safe, Sir—nearly nine,” replied Lucas; and Lucas retired. 

“A gentleman at Rochefort’s!—what, what wrote? as your little 
man calls it, eh ?” said Blunderlet. 

*“Oh! a nothing—only—a—it seems unbusiness-like just now,” 
—hesitatingly and coyly spoke Mr. Drurylane. 

“Why,” said Screwton, “ business is over, you know, for this even- 
ing. 
** Of course,” said Blunderlet, “* see 39 and 40 of —” 

“ True, true—well—it’s a—a song, written by one of the young men 
at Rochefort’s, late Chaffers’s ; I understand, too, on an actual occur- 
rence.” 
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** On an event, eh? I like facts and datums to go on,”’ said -Screwton. 

“ Come, prove the paper; put itin and read it,”’ said Blunderlet, 
—s his legal severity, for he had no great care about verses. 

“ Well—they are in truth on the business of the night,’’ replied 
Drurylane—and, by Jove, we'll have Lucas back—(and he rang and 
recovered the little body, just as he was going out in a warm old pledge 
for the night,) and he shall sing it. It was on the occasion of hearing 
him sing it at a supper I gave to my people on the jubilee of the 
twentieth year of this shop being established,—that I begged him to 
get me a copy.” 

“ Twenty years established! Excellent!’ murmured Screwton. 

Lucas entered the room—was helped to a glass of wine—was encou- 
raged by the trio—being moreover positively assured by Blunderlet, 
that there was nothing penal in the Act against singing at a pawn- 
broker’s after nine o’clock—and was at length wound up into a state to 
sing. But before he sang, he rose on his hind legs, and very demurely 
told the plot,—‘‘how that a very respectable female came with a 
valuable something to the private door—and how that never having 
spouted anything, she was timid—and how that she begged her friend 
to do it for her—and how that whilst her friend was getting the money, 
the timid female had a good look at the window—and how that she 
found that most of the females of her acquaintance had been at the shop 
before her.”’ Having finished this plot or argument with the same pro- 
siness that he would have read one of the descriptive headings to a 
chapter of Pope’s Homer, (some call it Pope’s Iliad) he sang with a 
good deal of gesture—pointed slowness—and a slender voice—the fol- 
lowing song :-— 


Tue Pawnsroker’s Winpow. 
Air :— Away with this pouting and sadness !”’ 


Tue three golden balls are above me, 
I see a dim door up the court; 
Here, take these six spoons, if you love me, 
And pledge ’em, for I'm rather short :— 
I must do, as all people of sin do— 
Pawn away for my bread—bitter loans ! 
So go in—and I'll wait at the window— 
‘Till you bring out the money, Miss Jones ! 


My neighbours may jeer my distresses, 
And taunt me as much as they please ; 
But when the time heavily presses, 
Why most folks come in for the squeeze. 
I have noticed a few of their clearings 
Are not very far from this place :— 
Mrs. Atkins has /aid by her ear-rings! 
Miss Poynder has put by her lace! 
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Oh! Eleanor Rogers, is this it ?— 
Is your caddy, Ma’am, ticketed here ? 
You minx, you pretended to miss it— 
But I guess'd the mancuvre, my dear !— 
And that cypher—I certainly know it— 
C. B.—Why it's Catherine Brown ! 
And yet that proud hussey would crow it 
O'er half the rich women in town! 


Zooks! that’s Mrs. Wilkinson’s coral, 
The blue-stocking lady that brings 
Chits to life, in the midst of a moral !— 
And that’s one of Deborah's rings ! 
Has she no more respect to her wedding ? 
But I long have imagined her poor :— 
Well—I‘d part with my blankets and bedding 
Before I'd pawn that ring, I'm sure ! 


This window !—my friends are all in it !— 
Children’s shoes,—and a double gilt can,— 
A man’s shirt—a shirt-pin, to pin it,— 
Three seals—the Whole Duty of Man ;— 
A tea-tray—six salts—a horn-lanthorn,— 
A surgical instrument case ;— 
A warranted gun made by Manton, — 
John Bunyan, and six yards of lace !— 


Well I now shall return to my labours, 
Content, though a penniless elf ;— 

For I’ve found out that most of my neighbours 
Are no better off than myself :— 

The hard times, deep folks make, but none kill, 
One relative lives for mankind ;— 

For they all find a friend, in my Unele, 
On Saturday nights to their mind! 


The song was applauded: Lucas received another liquid reward for 
his musical achievement, and the day following was named for the 
arrangement of terms between Mr. Drurylane and Mr. Screwton, at the 
a, of Mr. Blunderlet. The party broke up: as Lucas was 
leaving the room, Mr. Drurylane, having heard the song again, con- 
ceived, I suppose, that he had ¢hus received, what he had asked for— 
a copy, and he handed the paper containing the verses towards Lucas, 
saying—“ Oh here! you will of course return this to the young gentle- 
man at Rochefort’s, late of Chaffers’s.’? But Lucas said it was quite un- 
necessary, as he was for certain sure the author had a duplicate / 

H. R. 
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MATHEWS (CONCLUDED). 


Duane the Irish question, Mathews was a constant attendant at the 
House of Commons; he took his station under the gallery by permis- 
sion of the Speaker. These debates being frequently carried on to a 
late hour, his friend, Mr. Parratt, of Millbank, gave him a bed at his 
house. One night, on his way to Millbank, having got half-way home, 
he was, from fatigue, arising from his lameness, compelled to rest 
against a post. Every body knows that Mathews had man — 
thies, such as, one year hating the mutton, and eating nothing but 
beef, and the next disliking beef and eating nothing but mutton :— 
amongst other things, he had a great dislike to the jingling of 
keys, or the rattling of money in another person’s pocket :—on the pre- 
sent occasion, he had partially recovered himself, and was hesitating 
whether it were better to proceed or to return, that is, to return to the 
coach-stand in Palace-yard, or go to Mr. Parratt, when he heard a 
sound like the rattling of keys close to him, and turning round to see 
whence it came, he beheld a tall man with a great-coat reaching down 
to his heels, who civilly inquired if he was ill, and whether he 
could afford him any assistance. Mathews told him where he was 
going, and that he was lame; the stranger offered him his arm, 
which he accepted. They had not proceeded many yards, when the same 
jingling noise again arrested his attention, which his new friend per- 
ceiving, advised a slower pace; which being adopted, the unwelcome 
sound ceased, and they got on remarkably well, till they arrived at the 
Horseferry-road. The moment they came in sight of the Thames, up 
went his conductor’s arm suddenly and violently, and the keys again 
rattled; they were then immediately under an immense gas lamp of 
a gin palace, and Mathews looking down to see where the noise came 
from, his new friend’s coat having flown open, he saw, oh! horror! 
a to his legs that clearly proved he had just broken out of 
om expecting he should be murdered, and that the raising of his 

and was a signal for assistance, spite of his lameness, Mathews took 
to his heels, and ran every step of the way till he reached his friend’s 
door, never venturing to look back, until the use he had made of his 
friend’s knocker, had not only roused the inmates, but half the neigh- 
bourhood ; then looking towards the water, he saw his fettered acquaint- 
ance limp into a boat and row off with all possible celerity. 

Mathews occupied Ivy Cottage at Kentish Town fourteen years. He 
built a picture ataty there, and collected about 400 theatrical portraits. 
.The house was small, but elegantly fitted up, with which the gallery 
communicated by a very pretty conservatory. 

His son being appointed one of the district surveyors in London, it was 
necessary that he should reside in town ; Mathews, therefore, in the sum- 
mer of 1833, with great reluctance consented tg quit his favourite retreat, 
under certain stipulations. He would not live in a fashionable street, 
where he should be stared at every time he went out or came in, but 
one from which he could quietly visit his clubs, by bye-streets, and one. 


® Continued from No. cev. p. 79, 
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where the principal rooms were at the back of the house. Such a one 
was found in Great Russell-street, exactly to his wish ; but no sooner had 
he got possession, than a carpenter took the house adjoining, and made 
his workshops at the back of it, and the workmen came to their morning 
hammerings about the hour Mathews preferred going to bed: for he was 
particularly fond of late hours. an 

As no room in a London private house would hold his pictures, and 
as he would net have a show house in town, he agreed to part with 
them, but determined they should not be separated: the Garrick Club 
were in treaty for them, but did not make the purchase till two years 
after. 

* Another and another still succeeds :’” Mathews’s fourteenth and last 
new entertainment was given on the 29th of April, 1833—his * Comic 
Annual for 1833.” The two first parts contained, ‘* Modern Innova- 
tions,”’ “ A Christening in Aldermanbury,”’ “ Mansion House,”’ “ Street 
Melodies,”’ and “ The General Election ;” “ The Coach-wheel off” 
formed the third part: this was the production of Mr. Peake. He 
closed on the 5th of July. 

At the eighteenth anniversary of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, 
in which Mathews took a great interest, Fawcett, being too ill to attend, 
Mathews delivered the annual address admirably. 

In 1834 he commenced his fifteenth season on the 22nd of April, 
with his “* Youthful Days.”’ He did not produce any new piece this 
year. In his valedictory address he returned thanks for the manager 
and the company, and quoted the emphatic lines from Coriolanus, 
_ el did it.’ This was his last appearance before a London 

lic. 
eThe last time he ever trod the stage in England was at Richmond, 
on Friday, July 5th, 1834, when he performed his “ Home Circuit.” 

He observed to Mr. Hughes, who was the representative of the 
lessee, “ it was on this stage | made my first appearance, more than 
forty years ago, perhaps it will be the last I shall ever appear on, in 
England.” ew it was ! 

There was a good deal of mystery observed relative to his second 
visit to America; when his friends inquired of him when he departed, 
his reply was, he did not know, but if he did he would not tell them. 
“ There is a great deal of unnecessary fuss,”’ said he, “ about taking 
leave ; it isa very ridiculous custom, and half the inquiries are from idle 
curiosity : the major part of your friends who profess so much upon the 
occasion, don’t care one farthing if they never see you again. I never 
take leave, I hate it.’’ 

He left London without the knowledge of his most intimate friends, 
and went to his friend’s, Mr. Surmon’s, villa at Bon-Church, in the 
Isle of Wight, there to wait for the arrival of the Canada, Captain 
Bicton, at Portsmouth. The vessel sailed from London with his lug- 
gee under the care of the trustworthy Wilson, who had accompanied 

in all his wanderings for fifteen years, and without whose assist- 
ance it would have been next to impossible for him to have got through 
his very laborious duty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathews sailed from Portsmouth the last week in 
August, and arrived at Sandy Creek in the first week in October. 

Mr. Mathews made his first appearance in his “ Comic Annual of 
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1831.” He had been at his favourite spot—Hoboken—and did not come 
to New York till the theatre required his attendance ; he consequently 
had not seen some violent bills which had been posted about the town. 
Simpson the manager expected a riot, and p for the worst: 
had a large board, full six feet long, prepared, and on it written, “ The 
friends of the theatre are requested to be silent.” The house over- 
flowed, and when the time had nearly arrived for beginning, Wilson 
(Mathews’s travelling servant) went on, as was his regular practice, to 
place his two lamps on the table before the curtain. On his entrance 
there was very great applause, which was followed by some hisses; he 
came off the stage, and Simpson said, “ It’s all right,” and immediately 
went up to Mathews’ dressing-room, and told him every occurrence, on 
which Mathews sank in his chair, and said, “ Then I’m dead beat.” 
He was silent an instant, and then added, “* Leave me.” Shortly after 
this, he came down, walked backwards and forwards behind the 
scenes, with his hands behind him—his usual custom when excited— 
and desired Wilson to request Mr. Simpson would not speak to him. 
When Wilson told him it was time to begin, he said, in a tone more 
like a culprit going to execution than one who had to make hundreds 
laugh, “‘ I am ready ;” and immediately after, “ Not yet ;” and paced 
up and down as before. When it was told him the curtain was up, 
he inquired, “ By whose order?” After a moment’s hesitation, 
appeared to make a desperate effort, and rushed on the stage; the 
deafening shouts that greeted his entrance, the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs from all parts of the theatre, seemed instantly to re- 
cover him. The applause lasted for full three minutes, which gave 
him time to recover, and he addressed them for at least a quarter of an 
hour, in a cool and collected manner. He alluded to the placards 
that had accused him of publishing a book—“ That book he held in his 
hand ; it was written and never had been published ; it lay on the 
table for the perusal of any one, and he pledged himself that in a very 
few days he would perform the whole of that entertainment, without 
omitting one word of what he gave in London ; that he then stood before 
them as a criminal, and it was his most ardent wish to be tried by them 
—his jury.”” He frequently shed tears during his appeal. In his per- 
formance he was received throughout with the greatest applause and 
laughter, and the cheers of the whole house at the conclusion. 

He fulfilled his promise, and gave his “Trip to America ;” with 
what success the following kesgtel | from an American newspaper sent 
by Mathews to his friend the author of the entertainment) will best 
explain :— 

“Mr. Mathews on Monday performed the much-talked-of piece, the ‘ 
to America,’ which he did with perfect and gratifying success, to a full 
highly respectable audience.” 

From that night, in spite of the coarsest and grossest attacks, his 
popularity increased, and he was proceeding with the greatest success, 
when illness stopped his career, and after only nineteen performances, he 
felt himself incapable of proceeding, and at the end of only five months’ 
sojourning there (instead of eighteen months or two years’ as he pro- 


ed), he returned to his native land, after having his farewell 
eaelis on the 11th of February, 1835; when he Coddle in 
“Married Life” —sang “ The Humours of a Fair,” and 


“ Street Melodies ”*—and concluded with “ The Lone ”” (writ- 
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ten by Mr, Mathews).—Tuts was IS LAST APPEARANCE ON ANY 
STAGE. 

He was detained many days on account of the weather, and returned 
to England in the Columbus, Captain Cobb, whence he landed at Liver- 

1 the latter end of March, but was too ill to proceed on his journey. 

rs. Mathews returned to London on urgent business, and he remained 
at Liverpool for six weeks, and then proceeded on his way to London, 
but stopped at the house of the late Rev. Mr. Spiedel, at Crick, in North- 
amptonshire, where he remained another six weeks, when he determined, 
in spite of every persuasion, not fo return to town. He quitted his 
friend, stopped one night at Oxford, and the next day arrived at Faw- 
cett’s cottage at Bottley. Thence Fawcett drove him in his little four- 
wheeled carriage to Gosport: he was ferried over to Portsmouth, and 
went on board the Brunswick for Plymouth—spite of all entreaties he 
would go there alone—he took leave even of his faithful Wilson, and 
his last words to him were—“ Is Pop safe on board ?”’—Pop being 
his favourite dog and constant companion. 

He resided with his friend, Mr. Franklin, at the Victualling Office, 
Stone, but afterwards had lodgings at No. 12, Lockyer Street, Ply- 
mouth. 

Mr. Mathews died on the anniversary of his birth: his disease was 
water on the chest, and allowed little or no hope, beyond the mere pro- 
traction of his last hour. His sufferings for upwards of three weeks were 
most alarming—he submitted to them with great courage, cheerfulness, 
and resignation. At length, some remission of the more violent symp- 
tom were obtained, and he was enabled to remove to Plymouth. His 
strength here visibly declined, notwithstanding the pulsation of the heart 
had been reduced to a state of regularity, and he suffered but little 
mconvenience from difficult respiration; the lower extremities, which 
had been much swollen, were greatly reduced, and up to midnight on 
Saturday, except an easy cough and mucous expectoration, he was 
comparatively in a favourable state. Soon after midnight he was seized 
with a severe spasmodic affection about the heart: he then became 
tranquil, and it is impossible to ascertain the exact moment of his 
decease. 

Sir Astley Cooper, and Messrs. Brodie and Carpue, had contended 
that no dislocation had occurred at the time of the accident which I have 
previously mentioned: the result of the post mortem examination has 
set that point at rest. The head’ of the thigh-bone was found in its 
proper situation, but had been obliquely fractured through the neck 
and head, within the capsular ligament of the joint: both the head of 
the bone, and? the articulating cavity, were rough and unequal; the 
muscles of the hip had greatly contracted, and the spine in the region 
of the loins curved forward in consequence of the lameness. 

_On Friday morning, July 3rd, the mortal remains of this highly- 
gifted man were deposited in the western vestibule of St. Andrews’ 
Church, Plymouth, Persons of the first rank, intellect, and respecta- 
bility of the neighbourhood were in attendance at half-past ten o’clock. 
The mourners and_pall-bearers left the residence of H. Giles, Esq., 
with Mr. Charles Mathews, the son of the deceased, and joined the 
procession at No. 12, Lockyer-street. The following gentlemen formed 


the ion :—Conductors: The Rev. J. E. Smith; Rev. R. Loney ; 
Sur George Magrath, M.D.; J.C, Cockworthy, M.D.; W.S. Harve, 
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Esq., Surgeon; Capt. Ross, C.B.; Capt. Hornby, C.B.; J. Moore, 
Esq., Mayor of Plymouth; Major Hervey Smith; Major Symons, of 
Stonehouse; Colonel C. Hamilton Smith.—Chief Mourners—C, J, 
Mathews, Esq. ; Capt. Anicombe ; Henry Giles, Esq. ; Messrs. Frank- 
lyn and Bra th Messrs. Jacobson and Wightwick ; besides numerous 
friends and admirers of the deceased, and the carriages of General Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, and Port-Admiral Sir W. Hargood. The service 
was performed in an impressive manner by the Rev. J.C. Smith, as- 
sisted by the Rev. R. Loney, curate of St. Andrews; the body was 
lowered into its final resting-place, amid the heavy sighs and irrepres- 
sible tears, not of the chief mourner only. 





MRS. ABINGTON, 


Tuts delightful actress, whose refined taste gave laws to dress, and 
who was considered in the beau monde as leading the ton of fashion, 
was once known as Nosegay Fan of St. James’s Park, and a ballad- 
singer of Leicester Fields. 

Her father, a private in the Guards, was a native of Derbyshire, and, 
moreover, a cobbler in Windmill Street ; her brother watered the horses 
at Hanway Yard; and she herself, little Fanny Barton, at fourteen, 
having lost her mother, was employed by a French milliner, who rented 
a first-floor in Cockspur Street, to run of errands. Fanny was a shrewd, 
intelligent girl, and very soon picked up a smattering of the French lan- 
guage; as well as of French manners; and, with this stock-in-trade, 
she commenced life by promenading St. James’s Park, where her arch, 
playful manner, combined with her French acquirements, attracted 
general notice, and the sobriquet as Nosegay Fan. After a severe 
illness she deserted the Park, and commenced ballad-singer. Leicester 
Fields was her general station, but she shortly returned to her old 
promenade ; where she was noticed by a Mrs. Parker (a lady of no emi- 
nent reputation), who took her into her house, in Spring Gardens, where 
she was living under the protection of a Mr. Byron, a rich West Indian, 
He was so pleased with Miss Barton’s manners that he engaged 
masters to instruct her; while Mrs. Parker, sympathising with her 
friend, gave Fanny good clothes, and, in fact, made her her companion. 
In public, however, she attracted attention at the expense of her pa- 
troness ; and Mr. Byron, instead of the original pity he had entertained 
for her, found his “* pity was akin to love ;”” which Mrs. Parker perceiv- 
ing, without any ceremony, turned Fanny Barton out of the house. 

For some months after this she was lost sight of, and it was supposed 
that during this period she joined some strolling company of players. 

Theophilus Cibber, in 1755, obtained a license to open the Haymarket 
Theatre for a few nights. He announced the company as new to the 
stage, under the name of “ Bayes’s Company of Comedians.” He 
began his performances on the 21st of August, with the “‘ Busy Body,” 
—Miranda, by a Gentlewoman, her first seperate on any stage: on 
the 25th the same Gentlewoman played Miranda, and Kitty in 
the “ Lying Valet;”? and on the next night was announced as Miss 
Barton, in Desdemona, her first appearance in tragedy; the last per- 
formance was on the 15th of September (they having played only ten 
nights). She performed nearly every night, and at this time was not 
more than seventeen. 
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From the Haymarket she was en at Bath, and was not only a 
favourite with the town, but also with the manager, Tom King, and 
soon became the rival of Miss Baker, the dancer, whom King after- 
wards married. The following summer she was engaged at the Rich- 
mend Theatre, where Lacy, who lived at Isleworth, and generally 
came over once or twice during the season to look out for recruits, 
engaged her for Drury Lane. There she St te on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1756—* T he * Double Dealer,’ Lady Fanciful by a Young Gentle- 
woman, her first appearance on this stage.’ And on the 10th of 
November she was announced as Miss Barton. 

Lucy in “ The Virgin Unmasked,” and a new part in “ The Minor,” 
constituted all she had to do during the first season, and she did very 
little more during the second; indeed, the theatre was so overstocked 
with popular females, that little chance offered of her advancement. 
She now began to feel the want of education, and although her salary 
was but thirty shillings a-week, she not only contrived to board in a 
respectable house, but to pay masters for instruction. She employed 
Mr. James Abington to teach her music, and to him she was shortly 
after married. 

Accordingly, in September, 1758, she was announced as Mrs. 
Abington. Another season passed, but still she had little to do. On 
the 3ist of October, 1759, “ High Life below Stairs,”’ was produced, in 
which she played the trifling part of Lady Bab’s Maid; and on the 
4th of November, her name being in the bills for that part, she quitted 
London, and on the llth of December appeared at Smock Alley, 
Dublin, and at once established herself a first-rate actress. “ High 
Life’ was brought out, and her Kitty was the talk of the town, and 
nothing was worn by the ladies but the Abington cap, the Abington hat, 
&c. &c. She became universally popular, and Mr. Abington became 
dreadfully jealous ; whether he had cause or not is of little moment, for 
by mutual consent they parted. Mrs. Abington now considered herself 
& single woman, and, not being particularly rigid in her morality, yielded 
to the tender and generous solicitation of the then Member for Newry. 
The connexion between them arose from a congeniality of tastes; he 
delighted in no company but hers. He was charmed in cultivating a 
mind happily teal to receive, and profit by, his instruction. He was 
however called to England on business, a circumstance which gave Mrs. 
Abington an opportunity of revisiting her native country. 

On her arrival, Garrick invited her to Drury Lane. Mrs. Clive and 
Mrs. Pritchard were then in possession of nearly all the parts in which 
she had been so successful at Dublin, except the Widow Belmour, which 
lay open to her, and in that character she appeared on the 27th of 
November, 1765, her first appearance for five years, and fully established 
herself with the public. Her salary then was 51. per week. 

Her protector’s state of health compelled him to visit Bath, and other 
places recommended by his physicians: she attended him throughout 
a lingering illness with the utmost care and kindness till his death. 
He left her beyond the reach of adversity. 

When she had recovered from the grief of such a loss, she determined 
to make Comedy her sole object ; the retirement of Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Pritchard materially assisted her views, and, in fact, placed her at the 


very head of her profession. In 1769 she represented Comedy in the 
pageant of the Jubilee. 
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“ Delightful, ever-charming fair, 
Whose presence ev’n the sons of care 
With brows unfolded own, 
How can the raptures be express’d 
Of merry- souls to see thee placed 
Upon the comic throne? 
There long despotic mays’t thou reign, 
And not a patriot will complain 
Thy tyranny is grievous ! 
No, Britons, let us all unite, 
And join in Comedy’s delight, 
Ere Abington must leave us.”’ 


In the summer of 1771 she visited Paris, where she received the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“Paris, Ist Sept., 1771.” 

“ If I had known, Madam, of your being at Paris before I heard it from 
Colonel Blaquire, I should certainly have prevented your flattering invitation, 
and have offered you any service that could depend on my acquaintance here. 
It is plain, I am old, and live with old folks, when I did not hear of your 
arrival : however, Madam, I have not that fault, at least, of veterans, the 
thinking nothing equal. to what they admired in their youth. I do impartial 
justice to your merit, and fairly allow it not only equal to any actress that I 
have seen, but believe the present age will not be in the wrong, if they 
hereafter prefer it to those they may live to see. Your allowing me to wait 
on you in London, Madam, will make me some amends for the loss I have 
had here, and I shall take an early opportunity of assuring you how much 

Ys I am, Madam, your obedient servant, 
Horace WALPOLE.” 


The original of the following note has no date; but it was probably 
sent to her before she went to Paris :— 


“ Mr. Walpole cannot express how much he is mortified that he cannot 
accept of Mrs. Abington’s obliging invitation, as he had engaged company 
to dine with him on Sunday, at Strawberry Hill, whom he would put off, if 
not foreigners, who are leaving England. Mr. Walpole, however, hopes this 
accident will not prevent an acquaintance which his admiration of Mrs. 
Abington’s genius has made him long desire, and which he hopes to culti- 
vate at Strawberry Hill; when her leisure will give him leave to trouble her 
with an invitation.” 


The next document of interest which I have in my book is the follow- 
ing copy of her engagement, May 6, 1774, which runs thus: 


“It was agreed this day between Mrs. Abington and Mr. Garrick, that 
the former shall be engaged to him and Mr. Lacy, Patentees of the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, for three years, from this date, or three acting seasons— 
at twelve pounds a-week and a benefit, and sixty pounds for clothes, 

(Signed) Frances ABINGTON, 
D. Garrick, for Lacy and self,” 


March 6, 1776—Hopkins, MS. diary, says :— 


. “ Reddish being a little out of his senses, we could not act the play—the 
“ West Indian” was performed, and large bills put out at two o’clock—but 
Mrs. Abington not being in a humour to play upon such an emergency, we 
borrowed Miss Barsanti from Covent Garden.” 


I have the following letter from Mr. Garrick to Mrs. Abington, dated 
Dec. 5th, 1775; but as to what it particularly refers | am ignorant :— 


“ Madam, I beg that you will keep Mr. Andrews’ note: it is a justification 
to you; and had he been guilty of the least endeavour to prejudice the 
“ Sultan,” I would never have spoken to him again ; be assured I fone done my 
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t for the piece, and had it not come out till Tuesday or Wednesday, we 
should, as well as you, been great sufferers; I shall take care that you are 
kept from playing, till you appear in the new piece; we will settle business 
of the table and guitar, when we meet, I cannot attend you to-morrow, 
because I have a long and laborious part. On Saturday, 1 shall attend, and 
settle the whole. I took care that Mrs. Wrighten should not have a gay 
song, nor do I understand it will in the least interfere with you—and don't 
be uneasy, a natural gay chansonette song, with natural ease and pleasantry, 
will be heard with pleasure, after the finest embroidered air of a Farinelli,— 
I believe an Emperor of the Turks was never seen before. Mr. Palmer will 
make his first appearance in the “ Sultan.” If you would have Mr. Shaw 
oblige you most completely, a few half-guineas would be well bestowed, to 
have him home to your house, and settle the song and accompaniments with 
you. Don't starve your business for trifles—I have done my utmost for the 
piece, and it will be most splendid in scenery and dresses. 

Yours very truly, when 
You are not unruly, 
D. GarRRIcKk. 


Mrs. Abington having written to Garrick that she meant to quit the 
stage at the end of the season, never to return to it again—he played 
“ Archer” for her benefit, on the 7th of May, 17'76—his last appearance 
in that character ; but no mention was made in the bill of the day of her 
retirement.® 

A week or two after it was announced, upon undoubted authority, 
that she had taken ani hotel in Paris, which was fitting up in a superior 
style, for the reception of the English Nobility of both sexes, on their 
travels—and another week had scarcely passed, before it was stated, 
that she had given up going to France, and meant at the close of the 
year to retire into Wales for the remainder of her life; but the uext 
season she was at her old post at Drury Lane. The following lines ap- 
peared on the 18th Oct., 1776:— 


Scarce had our tears forgot to flow, 
By Garrick’s loss inspired, 

When Fame, to moralize the blow, 
Said, “ Abington’s retired.”’ 

Gloom’d with the news, Thalia mourn’d— 
The Graces join’d her train ; 

And nought but sighs, for sighs return’d, 
Were heard at Drury Lane. 

But see, "tis false! in Nature's style 
She comes, by Fancy graced ; 

Again gives Comepy 4. smile, 

All fashion all her taste. 

At this period she set up her carriage; which, as actress’s carriages 
were not then so common as they have been of later days, gave the 
papers an opportunity for scandal. A few specimens will be sufficient to 
show that her style of dress was at this time the theme of admiration. 





* Her letter was dated from Leicester Fields, 4th March, 1776—accepting his 
offer to play for her benefit, in May. In the corner of the letter, Garrick wrote— 
“From that worst of bad women Mrs, Abington ;"’ and endorsed it—* Mother Abing- 
ton"s letter.” Her benefit was to have taken place on 16th or 18th March, but she 


could not please herself, and had it altered asa plea for retiring. Garrick endeavoured 
oe ol her ‘ve ee quit the stage at so early a period, spite of all advice, and would 
announce + Appearance (not perhaps really intending it). Several letters 
fenaly between them on th > re gan Ba 


to pers 


iy of. is subject—which Garrick appears to think very 
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“ Mrs. Abington s dress boasted that elegant simplicity, for which she has 
so long been considered as the Priestess of Fashion.” 

“Mrs. Abington having long been considered in the beau monde as a 
leading example in dress, her gown on Saturday night was of white lutestring, 
made close to her shape, sleeves to the wrist, and a long train; her hair was 
dressed very far back on the sides with curls below, and not high above, nor 
did she wear one of those tremendous hair frizzed peaks, which of late have 
disguised the ladies—so probably they will no more appear as unicorns with 
a horn issuing from their foreheads.” 

“ Mrs. Abington is the harbinger of the reigning fashion for the season— 
a very beautiful style of petticoat of Persian origin is among the last import- 
ations of this admired actress.’ 

“ Mrs. Abington, the pattern of fashion, has fallen into the absurdity of 
wearing red powder: her influence on the fon is too well known—let her at 
once deviate from this unnatural French custom, or, if she is determined to 
continue a red head, let her frizeur throw a little brick-dust on her arches 
(eyebrows). &e. &e, &e. 


In an Italian Journal of 1786 :— 


“Mrs. Abington.—Her figure is of the tallest of that order which rises above 
the middle size; her face naturally comic and vivacious, but yet so educated 
in the habits of polite life, as to render it difficult to delineate. Whether her 
Sorte lies in the performance of women of fashion or soubrettes, in both she 
is excellent and the alternate display of both constitutes that powerful attrac- 
tion which she holds on the stage.” 


The following is an answer to an application from her to view Straw- 
berry Hill, &c. 

** Strawberry Hill, June, 11th, 1780. 

** Madam, you may certainly nary command me and my house. My 
common custom is to give a ticket for only four persons at a time, but it 
would be very insolent in me, when all laws are set at nought, to pretend to 
prescribe rules at such times. There is a shadow of authority in setting the 
laws aside by the legislature itself—and though I have no army to supply 
their place, I declare Mrs. Abington may march through all my dominions, 
at the head of as large a troop as she pleases—I do not say, as she can 
muster, and command, for then, am sure, my house would not hold them 
—the day too is at her choice, and the master is her very obedient humble 
servant, Horace WALPOLE.” 


In 1782 she was engaged at Covent Garden for fifteen nights, at thirly 
pounds per night, and appeared the 29th November, in Lady Flutter, 
m the “ Discovery ;” with an occasional address written by George 
Colman, and spoken by herself. 

Her re-appearance gave rise to the following among mavy other com- 
plimentary effusions. 


“ Whilst Siddons melts the admiring town 

Each night without relief, 

Ah! where’s my favourite Abington, 
To counteract this grief? 

Come, then, by kindred souls held dear, 
Your talents all employ ; 

Siddons shall draw the pitying tear, 
You laugh us into joy.” 


She continued at Covent Garden several seasons, and on the 10th 
of February, 1786, took her benefit, and announced herself for Scrub, 
for that night only : numerous paragraphs appeared both for and against 
the attempt: it produced a very great house: in the after-piece she 
played Lady Racket: in which character she spoke a poetical dated, 
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written by Moses Morgan, in which she stated the world to be a panto- 
mime, and every one a harlequin ; and, apologising’ for the attempt, 
concluded with— 

“And Racket rises undebased by Scrub.” 


In July, 1786, she published the following card at Dublin :— 


“ The very flattering partiality Mrs. Abington has experienced on her 
nt visit to this kingdom, as well as upon every former occasion, calls 
orth such warm sensations of gratitude, as makes her anxious to seize the 
earliest opportunity of making her acknowledgments, in the most respectful 
manner, for such repeated marks of favour from a generous indulgent public: 
she takes oceasion at the same time to acknowledge that every endeavour 
was exerted on the part of Mr, Daly to make her situation as agreeable in 
the theatre as could possibly result from the most friendly and polite 
attention.” 


Her engagement on this occasion was 500/. for fifteen nights. 

At her benefit at Ely, in the spring of 1789, she again took leave of 
the stage in a farewell address. 

On the 14th of June, 1797, she stepped forth from her retirement, 
and spoke one of her favourite epilogues at a benefit given at Covent 
Garden, for the widows and orphans of the brave men who fell in the 
action of Lord St. Vincent; she was received with a torrent of 
applause. 

On the 6th of October, of the same year, she again appeared in Bea- 
trice, at Covent Garden; the part she walked with Garrick on the first 
appearance of the Jubilee. Colman the Younger wrote an address for 
the purpose, which was spoken by Murray. It was reported that her 
return to the stage was occasioned by the loss of a very large sum at 
play in very fashionable society. 

though she had been before the public two-and-forty years, and 
was near sixty, she had the credit of never appearing to greater advan- 
tage, or making a more favourable impression on the admiring crowd ; 
her Beatrice was as much the genuine Beatrice of Shakspeare, as ever 
it was, even in her more juvenile days; the same elegance of deport- 
ment, playfulness, manner, sweetness of voice, and correctness of action, 
graced her whole performance. “ Her person has become lately en- 
bonpoint, but her pleasing features appear to have been most kindly 
spared by the hand of time,’’—at least so said the writers of the day. 

On the 27th of December, 1798, she acted Mrs. Oakley, for Lacy’s 
benefit at the Haymarket, the other parts, being played by the Drury 
Lane performers. 

Her last appearance on the public stage was at Covent Garden, in 
Lady Racket, for Pope’s benefit, in April, 1799 ; about a week after she 
had played Lady Fanciful, in “‘ The Provoked Wife,” in the Margra- 
vine’s private theatre at Brandenberg House, and there terminated her 
theatrical career. 

Mrs. Abington was subsequently solicited by a very near relative of 
a gentleman who had done her much service in his newspaper, to act 
for her benefit, to which she replied as follows :— 

“ August 26, 1801. 

“ My dear Madam,—The obligations I am proud to say I owe to Mr. —, 
for the oe om partiality with a ca he ~ been pleased ~ a 
m my profession, call upon me t that 
moses 
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“ It is, therefore, with infinite mortification that I find myself under the 
necessity of refusing the request made to me in your very polite and ve 
interesting letter; and I trust, my dear Madam, that I shall stand excus 
in your opinion, when I assure you that if it were given me to choose whether 
I would go upon the stage, “or beg charity from my friends, for my daily 
bread, I would embrace the latter condition, and think myself a gainer in 
credit by the preference. 

“ In this state of mind you cannot be surprised at my declining a visit to 
Brighton; but I must not conclude my letter without saying that there is a 

e in yours which I do not understand : it seems to convey an idea that I 
ae recently been (somehow or other,) of use to your father. I would to 
God it had been in my power, either now or at any other preceding period of 
my life, to show my gratitude for his infinite goodness and friendship to me; 
but hitherto this power has been denied to me, and it is only in poverty of 
words, as well as circumstances, that I have been able to acknowledge my 
many, many obligations. 

“* My spirits are very much hurt while I am writing upon this re ; you 
must therefore permit me to conclude with my acknowledgments to 
and believe me, my dear Madam, 

“ Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
“F, ABINGTON.” 

In July, 1806, her husband died, when a handsome annuity, which 

she allowed him from the time of their separation, reverted to her. 


Mrs. Abington died at her apartments in Pall Mall, on the 4th of 
March, 1815. 


2. =) > 





PRITTLEWELL. 

“In the summer of 1817, on a month’s visit to South End, exploring the 
place, I stumbled on what I certainly did not expect to find, a buildin 
designated, in large letters, Theatre Royal, which but for this notice, I shoul 
have taken for a very small chapel or rather meeting-house. 1 had merely 
read the high-sounding words Theatre Royal, when the manager appeared at 
the door (there was but one, for box, pit, gallery, and stage); Limmediately 
recognised an old acquaintance, who a season before had been engaged at 
the Haymarket Theatre. He very politely gave me the entrée of the 
theatre, during my stay; but requested that I would delay my visit until 
the next night but one of performance; as he flattered himself on that 
night, there would be something worth seeing. It was the bespeak of the 
village of ‘ Prittlewell ;° for which occasion they had prepared three new 
pieces, but more particularly ‘ Blue Beard ;’ on which he told me he had 
bestowed much care and expense. ‘ 

“ T attended on the night appointed, and was honoured with the stage-box ; 
the house was small, but neat and quite large enough, even for the be- 
speak of ‘ Prittlewell;’ from thirty to forty were in the gallery, not so many 
in the pit, and, in the boxes, three persons besides myself. 1 have forgotten 
to mention that the manager called at my lodgings in the morning, to 
remind me of the night's performance; when he coolly remarked that he 
had not yet received the music from London, but that it would make no 
difference, they were all perfect, and he himself knew every note of the Opera. 
What the first two pieces were I do not recollect ; the third was thus an- 
nounced,—The grand dramatic romance of ‘Blue Beard,’ or ‘ Female 
Curiosity ;} which has been long in preparation, with entirely new scenery, 

s, and decorations ; the overture and the whole of the music, ‘ 
marches, &c., will be correctly given ; for which an extra band has been 
engaged. The orchestra consisted of one violin, two clarionets, (the extra 
pay whieh I fee = consist of two blind aon | a met in the morn 

y a boy, (whose business it was to present his to every passer-by, 
and a splnet of rather ancient make. This extra band, assisted oy the 
fiddler, got through the overture, not too harmoniously; the curtain 
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ascended ; the manager popped into the orchestra in his Shacabac's dress, 
and accompanied the opening duet at his spinet, which was not exactly 
at concert pitch, nor of a very sweet tone ; he also accompanied all the vocal 
music throughout the piece, the fiddler, not having any music-book, endea- 
vouring to make a sort of bass on his violin. The extra band during all 
the time remaining silent, except between the acts, when they took especial 
care to be heard. 

“ The whole of the music was certainly given; and the March, a parti- 
cular feature in the bill, thus represented: a bench was borrowed from 
the adjoining public house, and placed behind a piece of scenery, meant to 
represent rocks :—over this bench came one man with a piece of crape tied 
over his face—in this crape a hole had been cut where his mouth was to be, 
but it seldom happened to be in the right place: he carried soundless imita- 
tions of cymbals in his hands, and sang with all his might—‘ Mark his 
approach with Thunder. ‘Then followed Abomelique, over the bench ; 8s 
soon as he was in sight of the audience, he raised his hand—cried, Halt!— 
after the manner of Macbeth,—and, in that little word, dispensed with the 
appearance of his numerous train, his camels, his elephants, &c., &c. Blackey 
dancing and singing the whole time with all his might and main, and per- 
forming the whole of the procession, choruses, &c. by himself. The next 
‘scene was between Beda and Shacabac ; the beautiful Uétt/e Beda had some- 
what out-grown her description ; she was rather bulky, and would not have 
been thought over-young, but for her extensive auburn ringlets. When 
they came to the duet, Shacabac jumped into the orchestra, and sung 
his part from his favourite spinet: the duet should finish by their dancing 
off together, and the young and beautiful Beda being rather proud of her 
Terpsichorean accomplishments, (she had formerly been a figure-dancer in 
Covent Garden Theatre,) was determined to display them; she waltzed and 
eurvetted by herself, to her own notes, until Shacabae should arrive from 
the orchestra ; when he did, by a sudden collision, the auburn ringlets were 
rudely dislodged from their abode and discovered a numerous family of the 
greys about the crown. 

“In the Illuminated Garden, that nothing should be omitted, instead of 
Parisot’s Dance, Selim favoured the audience with the Broad Sword Horn- 
pipe, A la Wybrow, and went through the six divisions. Blackey finished the 
act by singing the grand chorus, ‘ Lowly we bend,’ all alone by himself. 
The second act commenced with the Spahis ; Blackey took off his crape, 
and acted and ane. with the assistance of Selim, the whole of the scene ; 
but unfortunately he had omitted to wash his hands, which, in the scarcity 
of gloves which prevailed in the establishment, he had blacked. 

“ The * Blue Chamber, was certainly correct as to colour, but it must have 
been a back garret in St. Giles’s. The Turret Scene was also a feature in 
the bills ; but the painter, unluckily, had not taken proper measure of Irene, 
for as she ascended the tower, her petticoats were visible on either side—it 
was, in fact, a miss fit ;—but when she came to ‘I see them galloping, 
(Shacabac in the orchestra,) the force of her action beat down the front of 
the castle, and discovered Irene perched on the top of a high pair of steps, 
whence she was speedily rescued by the gallantry of Selim, who waded 
through the canvas sea that surrounded the magnificent building. 

“In the last scene, the gentleman who, as Shacabac describes him, has 
just jumped out of his skin instead of being at his post, had, it appeared, 
filled his skin rather too full with heavy wet; he was most umgonthontanty 
drunk on the floor of the tap-room of the adjoining pot-house, so the skele- 
ton was obliged to be omitted ; but as the shower of fire was announced in 
po Day Shacabae took his station at one of the wings, and Blackey at the 
other, each with a wib in his hand, which they let off with the greatest 
Seed ki tenet een ; the sparks playing — Blue Beard who mea- 

ground. curtain descended amid shouts of 
applause ; and thus ended * Female Curiosity,’ ” 
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Bur their difficulties were not surmounted—the fire now had com- 
municated to the main-deck and burst out of the port-holes amid-ships 
—and the raft which had been forming alongside was obliged to 
drifted astern—where it was more exposed to the swell. This retarded 
their labour, and, in the mean time, the fire was making rapid progress ; 
the main-mast which had long been burning fell over the side with the 
lurching of the vessel, and the flames out of the main-deck ports soon 
showed their points above the bulwarks, while volumes of smoke were 
poured in upon the deck, almost suffocating the number which were 
crowded there; for all communication with the forepart of the ship had 
been, for some time, cut off by the flames, and every one had retreated 
aft. The women and children were now carried on the poop—not only 
to remove them farther from the suffocating smoke, but that they might 
be lowered on to the raft by the stern. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning when all was ready, and by 
the exertions of Philip and the seamen, notwithstanding the swell, the 
women and children were all safely placed on the raft, where it was con- 
sidered that they would be less in the way—as the men could relieve 
eachother in pulling when they were tired. 

After the women and children had been lowered down, the troops 
were next ordered to descend by the ladders; some few were lost in 
their attempt, falling under the boats’ bottom and not re-appearing ; but 
the major part were safely put ov the berths they were ordered to take 
by Krantz, who had gone down to superintend this important arrange- 
ment. Such had been the vigilance of Philip, who had requested Cap- 
tain Barentz to stand over the spirit-room hatch, with pistols, until the 
smoke on the main-deck rendered the precaution unnecessary, that not 
a single person was intoxicated, and, to this might be ascribed the order 
and regularity which had prevailed during this trying scene. But before 
one-third of the soldiers had descended by the stern ladder—the fire 
burst out of the stern windows with a violence that nothing could with- 
stand; spouts of vivid flame extended several feet from the vessel, 
roaring with the force of a blow-pipe; at the same time, the flames 
burst through all the after-ports of the main-deck—and those ee 
on board found themselves encircled with fire and suffocated wit 
smoke and heat. The stern ladders were consumed in a minute and 
dropped into the sea—the boats which had been receiving the men were 
obliged, also, to back astern from the intense heat of the flames ;—even 
those on the raft shrieked as they found themselves scorched by the 
ignited fragments which fell on them, as they were enveloped in an 
opaque cloud of smoke, which hid from them those who still remained 
on the deck of the vessel. Philip attempted to speak to those on board 
but he was not heard. A scene of confusion took place which ended in 
great loss of life. The only object appeared to be who should first 
escape, when, except by jumping overboard, there was no escape. Had 
they waited, and (as Philip would have pointed out to them), have one 

* Continued from No. ccv., page 34. 
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by one thrown themselves into the sea, the men in the boats were fully 
ee to pick them up; or had climbed out to the end of the 
ateen mizen-yard which was lowered down, they might have descended 
safely by a rope, but the scorching of the flames which surrounded them 
and the suffocation from the smoke was too much, and. most of the sol- 
diers sprang over the taffrail at once, or as nearly so as possible, The 
consequence was, that there were thirty or forty in the water at the same 
time, and the scene was as heart-rending as it was appalling ; the sailors 
in the boats dragging them in as fast as they could—the women on the 
raft, throwing to them loose garments to haul them in ;—at one time a 
wife shrieking as she saw her husband struggling, and fainting near the 
raft when he sank into eternity ;—at another, curses and execrations from 
the swimmer who was grappled with by the drowning man, and dragged 
with him under the surface. Of eighty men who were left of the troops 
on board at the time of the bursting out of the flames from the stern 
windows, but twenty-five were saved. There were but few seamen left on 
board with Philip, the major part having been employed in making the 
raft or manning the three boats ; those who were on board had remained 
by his side, regulating their motions by his. After allowing full time 
for the soldiers to be picked up, Philip ordered the men to climb out to 
the end of the lateen yard which was lowered down on the taffrail—and 
either to lower themselves down on the raft if it was under, or to give 
notice to the boats to receive them. The raft had been dropped farther 
astern by the seamen, that those on board of it might not suffer from the 
smoke and heat—and the sailors one after another lowered themselves 
down and were received by the boats. Philip desired Captain Barentz 
to go before him, but the Captain refused. He was too much choked 
with smoke to say why—but it is no doubt, but that it was something in 
raise of the Vrow Katerina. Philip then climbed out; he was followed 
y the Captain, and they were both received into one of the boats. 

The rope, which had hitherto held the raft to the ship, was now cast 
off, and it was taken in by the boats; and in a short time the Vrow 
Katerina was borne to leeward of them; and Philip and Krantz now 
made arrangements for the better disposal of the people. The sailors 
were almost all put into boats that they might relieve one another in 
pulling ; the remainder were placed on the raft, along with the soldiers, 
the women, and the children. Notwithstanding that the boats were each 
as much loaded as they could well bear, the numbers on the raft were 
on ssc it sunk ‘gens a foot under water, when the swell of the 

poured upon it; but stanchions and ropes to support those on board 
had been fixed ; and the men remained Ss the si 9 while the women 
and children were crowded together in the middle. 

As soon as these arrangements were made, the boats took the raft in 
a and just as the dawn of day appeared pulled in the direction of the 


The Vrow Katerina was, by this time, one volume of flame ; she had 
drifted about halfa mile to leeward, and Captain Barentz, who was 
watching, as he sat in the boat with Philip, exclaimed—* Well, there 
goes a lovely ship, a ship that could do everything but speak—I’m sure 
that not a ” in the fleet would have made such a bonfire as she has— 
does she not burn beautifully—nobly? _M y poor Vrow Katernia! per- 
see such a ship as you again! Well, I’m 


fect to the last, we never shall 
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glad my father did not live to see this sight, for it would have broken 
his heart, poor man.” 

Philip made no reply, he felt a respect even for Captain Barentz’s 
misplaced regard for the vessel. They made but little way, for the swell 
was rather against them, and the was deep in the water. The day 
dawned, and the appearance of the weather was not favorable, it pro- 
mised a return of the gale. Already a breeze ruffled the surface of the 
water and the swell appeared to increase rather than go down. The sky 
was overcast and the horizon thick. Philip looked out for the land but 
could not perceive it, for there was a haze on the horizon, so that he 
could not see more than five miles, He felt that to gain the shore 
before the coming night was necessary for the preservation of so many 
individuals, of whom more than sixty were women and children, who 
were sitting on a frail raft, immersed in the water, without any 
nourishment or hope of any. No land in sight—a gale coming on, 
in all probability, a heavy sea and dark night. The chance was 
indeed desperate, and Philip was miserable—most miserable—when 
he reflected that so many innocent beings might, before the next 
morning, be consigned to a watery tomb—and why ?—yes! there was 
the feeling—that although Philip could reason against—he never could 
conquer: for his own life he cared nothing—even the idea of his 
beloved Amine was nothing in the balance at those moments. The 
only point which relieved him, was the knowledge that he had his duty 
to perform, and, in the full exercise of his duty, he recovered himself. 

** Land a-head !’? was now cried out by Krantz, who was in the head- 
most boat, and the news was received with a shout of joy from the raft 
and the boats. The anticipation and the hope the’ news gave— 
was like manna in the wilderness—and the poor women on the raft, 
drenched sometimes above the waist by the swell of the sea, clasped 
the children in their arms still closer, and cried —‘* My darling, you shall 
he saved !”? 

Philip stood upon the stern-sheets to see the land, and had the satis- 
faction of finding that it was not five miles distant, and a ray of hope 
warmed his heart. The breeze now had gradually increased and rippled 
the water. The quarter from which it came was neither favorable nor 
adverse, being on the beam. Had they had sails for the boats it would have 
been otherwise, but they had been stowed away and could not .be pro- 
cured. The sight of land naturally inspired them all, and the seamen 
in the boat cheered, and double-banked the oars to increase their way; 
but the towing of a large raft sunk under water was no easy task; and 
they did not, with all their exertions, advance more than half a mile an 

our. 

Until noon they continued their exertions, not without success ; they 
were not three miles from the land, but, as the sun passed the meridian, 
a change took place ; the breeze blew strong; the swell of the sea rose 
rapidly ; and the raft was often so deeply immersed in the waves as to 
alarm them for the safety of those upon her. Their way was pro- 
portionably retarded, and by three o'clock they had not gained half a 
mile from where they had been at noon. The men not having had 
refreshment of any kind during the labour and excitement of so man 
hours, began to flag in their exertions. The wish for water was ex 
by all—from the child who appealed . its mother, to the seamen who 
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strained at the oar. Philip did all he could to encourage the men, but 
finding themselves so near to the land, and so overcome with fatigue, 
and that the raft in tow would not allow them to approach their haven, 
they murmured and talked of the necessity of casting loose the raft and 
looking out for themselves. A feeling of self prevailed, and they were 
mutinous; but Philip expostulated with them, and out of respect for 
him, they continued their exertions for another hour, when a circum- 
stance occurred which decided the question which they had recommenced 
to debate. 

The increased swell and the fresh breeze had so beat about and tossed 
the raft, that it was with difficulty for some time, that its occupants 
could hold themselves on it. A loud shout, mingled with screams, 
attracted the attention of those in the boats, and Philip looking back, 
perceived that the lashings of the raft had yielded to the force of the 
waves, and that it had separated amidships. The scene was agonising ; 
husbands were separated from their wives and children—each floating 
away from each other—for the part of the raft which was still towed by 
the boats, had already left the other far astern. The women rose up 
and screamed, and held up their children; some, more frantic, dashed 
into the waters between them, and attempted to gain the floating wreck 
upon which their husbands stood, and sank before they could be assisted. 
But the horror increased—one lashing having given way, all the rest 
soon followed; and, before the boats could turn and give assistance 
the sea was strewed with the spars which composed the raft, and men, 
women, and children clinging to them. Loud were the yells of despair, 
and the shrieks of the women, as, with one hand, they embraced their 
offspring, and in attempting to save them were lost themselves. The 
spars of the raft still close together, were hurled one upon the other by 
the swell, and many found a death by being jammed between them. 
Although all the boats hastened to their assistance, there was so much 
difficulty and danger in forcing them between the spars, that but few 
were saved, and even those few were more than the boats could well take 
in, The seamen and a few soldiers were picked up, but ail the females 
and the children had sunk beneath the wave. 

The effect of this catastrophe may be imagined, but hardly described. 
The seamen who had debated as to casting them adrift to perish, wept 
as they pulled towards the shore. Philip was overcome, he covered up 
his face and remained, for some time, without giving directions, and 
heedless of what passed. 

_ It was now five o’clock in the evening, the boats had cast off the tow 
lines and vied with each other in their exertions. Before the sun had 
set, they all had arrived at the beach and were safely landed, for the 
wind was off the shore, in the little sandy bay that they had steered into, 
and there was no surf. The boats were hauled up and the exhausted 
men lay down on the sand, still warm with the heat of the sun, and for- 
- ong be ge they had neither eaten nor drank for so long a time, were 
soon asleep. Captain Barentz, Philip, and Krantz, as soon as they 
had seen the boats secured, held a short consultation, and were then 
glad to follow the example of the seamen ; harassed and worn out with 

the fatigue of the last twenty-four hours, their senses were soon drowned 
in oblivion, 
For many hours they all slumbered deeply, dreamt of water, and awoke 
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to the sad reality that they were tormented with thirst, and were on a 
sandy beach with the salt waves mocking them; but they reflected how 
many of their late companions had heen swallowed up, and felt thankful 
that they had been sparéd. It was early dawn when they all rose from 
the forms, which they had impressed on the yielding sand; and, by the 
directions of Philip, they separated in every direction, to look for the 
means of quenching their agony of thirst. As they proceeded over the 
sand hills, they found growing in the sand a low spongy-leaf sort of 
shrub, something like what is termed the ice-plant in our greenhouses ; 
the thick leaves of which were covered with large drops of dew. They 
sank down on their knees, and proceeded from one to the other licking 
off the moisture which was abundant, and soon felt relief. They con- 
tinued their search till noon without success, and hunger was now added 
to their thirst ; they then returned to the beach to ascertain if their 
companions had been more successful. They had also quenched their 
thirst with the dew of heaven, but had found no water or means of sub- 
sistence ; but some of them had eaten the leaves of the plant which had 
contained the dew in the morning, and had found them, although acid, 
full of watery sap and grateful to the palate. The plant in question is 
the one provided by bounteous Providence for the support of the camel 
and other beasts in the arid desert, only to be found there, and devoured 
by all ruminating animals with avidity. By the advice of Philip they 
collected a quantity of this plant and put it into the boats, and then 
launched. 

They were not more than fifty miles from Table Bay, and although 
they had no sails, the wind was in their fayour. Philip pointed out to 
them how useless it was at remain, when before morning, they would, in 
all probability, arrive at where they would obtain all they required, The 
advice was approved of and acted upon; the boats were shoved off and 
the oars resumed. So tired and exhausted were the men, their oars 
dipped mechanically into the water, for there was no strength left to be 
applied ; it was not until the next morning at daylight, that they had 
arrived opposite False Bay, and they had still many miles to pull. The 
wind in their favour had done almost all—the men could do little or 
nothing. 

Encouraged, however, by the sight of land which they knew—they 
rallied—and about noon they pulled exhausted to the beach at the 
bottom of Table Bay, near to which were the houses and the fort, 
tecting the settlers who had for some few years resided there. They 
landed close to where a broad rivulet at that season (but a torrent in the 
winter,) poured its stream into the Bay, At the sight of fresh water, 
the men dropped their oars, threw themselves into the sea when out of 
their depth, others when the water was above their waists; yet did 
not arrive so soon as those who waited till the boat struck the beach 
and jumped out upon dry land. And then they threw themseives 
into the rivulet, which coursed over the shingle, about five or six inches. 
in depth, allowing the refreshing stream to pour into their mouths till 
they could receive no more, immersing their hot hands, and rolling 
in it with delight. 

Despots and fanatics have exerted their ingenuity to invent torments 
for their victims—how useless '—the rack, the boot, fire,—all that they 
have imagined are not to be compared to the torture of extreme thiret 
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In the extremity of agony, the sufferers cry for water and it is not 
refused: they might have spared themselves their refined ingenuity of 
torment and the disgusting exhibition of it, had they only confined the 
prisoner in his cell, and refused him water. 

As soon as they satisfied the most Pressing of all wants, they rose 
dripping from the stream, and walked up to the houses of the factory ; 
the inhabitants of which, perceiving that boats had landed, when 
there was no vessel in the Bay, naturally concluded that some disaster 
had happened, and were walking down to meet them. Their tragical 
history was soon told. The thirty-six men that stood before them were 
all that were left, of nearly three hundred souls embarked, and they had 
been more than two days without food. At this intimation no further 
questions were asked by the considerate settlers, wutil their hunger had 
been ap , when the narrative of their sufferings was fully detailed 
by Philip and Krantz. 

* T have an idea that I have seen you before,” observed one of the 
settlers ; “ did you come on shore when the fleet anchored ? ” 

* T did not,”’ replied Philip, “ but I have been here.” 

“ T recollect, now,” replied the man, “ you were the only survivor of 
the Ter Schilling which was lost in False Bay.” 

“ Not the only survivor,”’ replied Philip; ‘‘ I thought so myself, but 
I afterwards met the pilot, a man with one eye, of the name of Schriften, 
who was my ship-mate—he must have arrived here afler me. You saw 
him, of course.” 

“No, I did not; no one ever came here after you, or belonging to the 
Ter Schilling, for I have been a settler here ever since, and it is not 
likely that I should forget such a circumstance.” 

“ He must, then, have returned to Holland by some other means.” 

“I know not how.—Our ships never go near the coast, after they 
leave the Bay, it is too dangerous.” 

* Nevertheless, I saw him,” replied Philip, musing. 

“If you saw him, that is sufficient : erhape some vessel had been 
blown down to the eastern side, and picked him up; but the natives in 
that part are not likely to have spared the life of an European. The 
Kafres are a cruel people.” 

The information, that Schriften had not been seen at the Cape, was a 
subject of meditation to Philip. He had always had an idea, as the 
reader knows, that there was something supernatural about the man, and 
this opinion was corroborated by the report of the settler. 

We must pass over the space of two months, during which the 
wrecked seamen were treated with kindness by the settlers, and, at the 
expiration of which, a small brig arrived at the Bay, and took in refresh- 
ments: she was homeward bound, with a full cargo, and being chartered 
by the Company, could not refuse to receive on board the crew of the 
Vrow Katerina—Philip, Krantz, and the seamen embarked, but Captain 
Barentz remained behind to settle at the Cape. 

“Should I go home,”’ said he to Philip, who argued with him, “ I 
have nothing in the world to return for. I have no wife—no children— 
I have but one, dear object, my Vrow Katerina, who was my wife, my 
child, my every thi be w is gone, and I never shall find another vessel 
like her—and if I could, I should not love it, as I did her. No—my affec- 
tions are buried with her—are entombed in the deep sea. How beauti 
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fully she burnt! she went out of the world like a Phoenix, as she was. 

No! no! I will be faithful to her—I will send for what little money I 

have and live as near to her tomb as I can—I never shall forget her as 

long as I live—I shall-mourn over her, and‘ Vrow Katerina,’ when I 
ic, will be found engraven on my heart.” 

Philip could not help wishing that his affections had been fixed upon 
a more deserving object—as then, probably, the tragical loss had not 
tuken place, but he changed the subject, feeling that, as a sailor, Captain 
Barentz was much better on shore, than in the command of a vessel. 
They shook hands and parted—Philip having promised to execute 
Barentz’s commission, which was to turn his money into articles most 
useful to a settler—and have them sent out by the first fleet which would 
sail from the Zuyder Zee. But this commission it was not Philip’s 
good portion to execute. The brig named the Wilhelmina sailed, aad 
soon arrived at St. Helena. After watering, she proceeded on her voyage. 
They had made the Western Isles, and Philip was consoling himself with 
the anticipation of soon joining his Amine, when they met with a furious 
gale when to the northward of the Western Islands, before which they 
were obliged to scud for many days, with the vessel’s head to the south- 
east; and as the wind abated and they were able to haul to it, they fell 
in with a Dutch fleet of five vessels, commanded by an Admiral, which 
had left Amsterdum more than two months, and had been buffetted 
about by contrary gales for the major part of that period—cold, fatigue, 
and ‘bad provisions had brought on the scurvy, and the ships were so 
weakly manned that they could hardly navigate them. hen the 
Captain of the Wilhelmina reported to the Admiral that he had part of 
the crew of the Vrow Katerina on board, he was ordered to send them 
immediately to assist in navigating his crippled fleet :—remonstrance was 
useless—Philip had but time to write to Amine, acquainting her with 
his misfortunes and disappointment; and confiding his letter to his wife, 
as wellas his narrative of the loss of the Vrow Katerina for the Directors, 
to the charge of the Captain of the Wilhelmina, he hastened to paek up 
his effects, and repaired on board of the Admiral’s ship with Krantz 
and the crew—to which were added six of the men belonging to the 
Wilhelmina, which the Admiral insisted on retairfng—and the brig, 
a received the Admiral’s despatches, was then permitted to coutinue 

er Vv ' 

Per = there is nothing more trying to the seamen’s feelings, as 
being unexpectedly ferced to recommence another series of trials, at 
the very time that they anticipate repose from their former; yet, how 
often does this happen! Philip was melancholy: “ It is my destiny,” 
thought he, using the words of Amine, and “ why should I not submit ?”” 
Krantz was furious, and the seamen discontented and mutinous—but it 
was useless. Might is right, on the vast ocean; where there is no 
appeal ; no trial or injunction to be obtained. 

ut hard as their case appeared to them, the Admiral was fully justified. 
His ships were almost unmanageable with the few hands who could 
perform their duty ; and this small increase of physical er might be 
the means of saving hundreds who lay helpless in their hammocks. In 
his own vessel, the Lion, which was manned with two hundred and fifty 
men, when she sailed from Amsterdam, there were not more than 
seventy capable of doing duty; and the other ships had suffered in pro- 
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portion, The first Captain of the Lion was dead ; the second Captain 
in his hammock, and the Admiral had no one to assist him but the mates 
of the vessel; some of whom crawled up, more dead than alive, to their 
duty. The ship of the second in command, the Dort, was even in a more 
deplorable plight. The Commodore was dead ; the first Captain was still 
doing his duty; but he had but one more officer capable of remaining 
on deck. 

The Admiral sent for Philip in his cabin, and having heard his narra- 
tive of the loss of the Vrow Katerina, he ordered him to go on board 
of the Commodore’s ship as Captain, giving the rank of Commodore to the 
Captain at present on board of her; Krantz was retained on board his 
own vessel, as second Captain; for by Philip’s narrative, the Admiral 
perceived at once that they were both good officers, and brave men. 


Caar. XVIII. 


Tue fleet under Admiral Rymelandt’s command was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the East Indies by the western route, through the Straits of 
Magellan into the Pacific Ocean—it having been still persisted, notwith- 
standing previous failures, that this route offered facilities which might 
shorten the passage to the Spice Islands. 

The vessels composing the fleet were the Lion of forty-four guns, 
bearing the Admiral’s flag ; the Dort of thirty-six guns, with the Com- 
modore’s pendant,—to which Philip was appointed ; the Zuyder Zee of 
twenty; the Young Frau of twelve; and a ketch of four guns, called 
the Scheveling. 

The crew of the Vrow Katerina were divided between the two larger 
vessels; the others, being smaller, were easier worked with fewer hands. 
rep | arrangement having been made, the boats were hoisted up and 
the ships made sail. For ten days they were baffled with light winds, 
and the victims to the scurvy increased considerably on board of Philip’s 
vessel. Many died, and were thrown overboard, and others were carried 
down to their hammocks, 

The newly-appointed Commodore, whose name was Avenhorn, went on 
board of the Admiral, to report the state of the vessel, and to suggest, 
as Philip had proposed to him, that they should make the coast of South 
America, and endeavour, by bribery or by force, to obtain supplies from 
the Spanish inhabitants or natives. But to this the Admiral would not 
listen. He was an imperious, bold, and obstinate man, not to be per- 
suaded or convinced, and with little feeling for the sufferings of others. 
Tenacious of being advised, he immediately rejected a proposition 
which, had it originated from himself, would probably have been imme- 
diately acted upon, and the Commodore returned on board his vessel, not 
only isappointed, but irritated with the language used towards him. 

_“ What are we to do, Captain Vanderdec you know too well our 
situation—it is impossible we can continue long at sea; if we do, the 
vessel will be drifting at the mercy of the waves, while the crew die this 
wretched death in their hammocks. At present, we have forty men left 
——but ten days more we shall probably have but twenty—for as the 
labour becomes more severe, so do they io down the faster. Is it not 


mow to wes t' lives in combat with the Spaniards, than die here 
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* | perfectly agree with you, Commodore,” replied Philip, “ but still 
we must obey orders. The Admiral is an inflexible man.” 

“ And a cruel one. I have a great mind to part company during the 
night, and, if he find fault, I will justify myself to the Directors on my 
return.” 

“Do not anything rash—perhaps, when by day he finds his own 
ship’s company more weakened, he will see the necessity of following 
your advice.” 

A week had passed away after this conversation, and the fleet had 
made little progress. In each ship the ravages of the fatal discase 
became more serious, and, as the Commodore had predicted, he had but 
twenty men really able to do duty. Nor had the Admiral’s ship and the 
other vessels suffered less—the Commodore again went on board to 
reiterate his proposition. 

Admiral Rymelandt was not only a stern, but a vindictive man. He 
was aware of the propriety of the suggestion made by his second in 
command, but, having refused it, he would not acquiesce; and he felt 
revengeful against the Commodore, whose counsel he must either adopt, 
or, by refusing, be prevented from taking the steps so necessary for the 
preservation of his crew, and the success of his ——— Too proud to 
acknowledge himself in error, again did he decidedly refuse, and the 
Commodore went back to his own ship. They were then within three 
days of the coast, steering to the southward for the Straits of Magellan, 
and that night, after Philip had returned to his cot, the Commodore 
went on deck and ordered the course of the vessel to be altered some 
points more to the westward. The night was very dark, and the Lion 
was the only ship which carried a 2 hee so that the parting 
company of the Dort was not perceived by the Admiral and the rest of the 
fleet. When Philip went on deck the next morning, he found that their 
consorts were not in sight. He looked at the compass, and, perceiving 
that the course was altered, inquired at what hour and by whose direc- 
tions. Finding that it was by his superior officer, he of course said 
nothing. When the Commodore came on deck, he stated to Philip that 
he felt himself warranted in not complying with the Admiral’s orders, 
as it would have been sacrificing the whole ship’s company. This was, 
indeed, true. 

In two days they made the land, and, running in to the sliore, per- 
ceived a large town and Spaniards on the beach. They anchored at 
the mouth of the river, and hoisted English colours, when a boat came 
on board to ask them who they were and what they required? The 
Commodore replied that the vessel was English, for they knew that the 
hatred of the Spanish to the Dutch was so great that, if known to belong 
to that nation, they would have had no chance of procuring any supplies, 
except by force. They stated that they had fallen in with a Spanish 
vessel, a complete wreck, from the whole of the crew being afflicted 
with the scurvy ; that they had taken the men out, and that they were 
now iu their hammocks below, considering it cruel to leave so many of 
their fellow-creatures to perish, and that they had come out of their 
course to land them at the first Spanish fort they could reach. He re- 
quested that they would immediately send on board vegetables and fresh 
ae for the sick men, whom it would be death to remove, for a 

w days, until they were a little restored ; and added, that in return 
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for their assisting the Spaniards, he trusted the Governor would also 
send supplies for his own people. 

This well-made up story was confirmed by the officer sent on board 
by the Spanish Governor. Being requested to go down below and sec 
the patients, the sight of so many poor fellows in the last stage of that 
horrid disease—their teeth fallen out, gums ulcerated, bodies full of 
tumours and sores—was quite sufficient, and, hurrying up from the lower 
deck, as he would have done from a charnel-house, the officer hastened 
on shore and made his report. 

In two hours a large boat was sent off with fresh beef and vegetables 
sufficient for three days’ supply for the ship's company, and these were 
immediately distributed among the men. A letter of thanks was re- 
turned by the Commodore, stating that his health was so indifferent as 
to prevent his coming on shore in person to thank the Governor, and 
forwarding a pretended list of the Spaniards on board, in which he 
mentioned some officers and people of distinction, whom he imagined 
might be connected with the family of the Governor, whose name and 
titles he had received from the messenger sent on board; for the Dutch 
knew too well the majority of the Spanish families—indeed, alliances 
had continually taken place previous to their assertion of their independ- 
ence. The Commodore concluded his letter by expressing a hope that, 
in a day or two, he should be able to pay his respects and make ar- 
rangements for the landing of the sick in the course of the week, as he 
was anxious to proceed on his voyage of discovery. 

On the third day, a fresh supply of provisions was sent on board, 
and, so soon as they were received, the Commodore, in an English uni- 
form, went on shore and called upon the Governor, gave a long detail 
of the sufferings of the people he had rescued, and agreed that they 
should be sent on shore in two days, as they would, by that time, be 
well enough to be moved. After many compliments, he went on board, 
the Governor having stated his intention to return his visit on the fol- 
lowing day, if the weather were not too rough. Fortunately, the weather 
was rough for the next two days, and it was not until the third that 
the Governor made his appearance. This was precisely what the Com- 
modore wished. 

There is no disease, perhaps, so dreadful or so rapid in its effects 
upon the human frame, and at the same time so instantaneously checked, 
as the scurvy, if the remedy can be procured. A few days are sufficient 
to restore those, who were not able to turn in their hammocks, to their 
former vigour. In the course of the six days nearly all the crew of the 
ort were convalescent, and able to go on deck ; but still they were not 
cured. ‘The Commodore waited for the arrival of the Governor, received 
him with all due honours, and then, so soon as he was in the cabin, 
told him very politely that he and all his officers with him were pri- 
soners. That the vessel was a Dutch man-of-war, and that it was his 
own people, and not Spaniards, who had been dying with the scurvy. 
He consoled him, however, by pointing out that he had thought it pre- 
ferable to obtain provisions by this ruse, than to sacrifice lives on bod 
sides by taking them by force, and that his Excellency’s captivity would 
endure only until he had received on board a sufficient number of live 
bullocks and fresh vegetables to ensure the recovery of the ship’s com- 
pany; and, in the mean time, not the least insult would be to 
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his Excellency. sar te the Spanish Governor first looked at the 
Commodore and then at the file of armed men at the cabin door, and 
then to his distance from the town ; and then called to mind the possi- 
bility of his being taken out to sea: weighing all these points in his 
mind, and the very moderate ransom demanded (for bullocks were not 
worth a dollar a-piece in that country), he resolved, as he could not 
help himself, to comply with the Commodore’s terms. He called for 
pen and ink, and wrote an order to send on board immediately all that 
was demanded. Before sunset the bullocks and vegetables were brought 
off, and, so soon as they were alongside, the Commodore, with many bows 
and many thanks, escorted the Governor to the gangway, giving him a 
salvo of great guns, as he had before, on his arrival. ‘The people on shore 
thought that his Excellency had paid a long visit, but, as he did not like 
to acknowledge that he had been deceived, nothing was said about it, 
at least, in his hearing, although the facts were soon well known. As 
soon as the boats were dened the Commodore weighed anchor and 
made sail, well satisfied with having preserved his ship’s company; 
and, as the Falkland Islands, in case of parting company, had been 
named as the rendezvous, he steered for them. In a fortnight he ar- 
rived, and found that his Admiral was not yet there; his crew were 
now all recovered, and his fresh beef was not yet expended, when he 
perceived the Admiral and the three other vessels in the offing. 

It appeared that so soon as the Dort had parted company, the Ad- 
miral had immediately acted upon the advice that the Commodore had 
given him, and had run for the coast. Not being so fortunate in a ruse 
as his second in command, he had landed au armed force from the four 
vessels, and had succeeded in obtaining several head of cattle, at the 
expense of an equal number of men killed and wounded. But at the 
same time they had collected a large quantity of vegetables of one sort 
or the other, which they had carried on board and distributed with 
great success to the sick, who were gradually recovering. 

Immediately that the Admiral had anchored, he made the signal for 
the Commodore to repair on board, and taxed him with disobedience of 
orders in having left the fleet. The Commodore did not deny that he 
had so done, but excused himself upon the plea of necessity, offering to 
lay the whole matter before the Court of Directors so soon as they re- 
turned; but the Admiral was vested with most extensive powers, not 
only of the trial, but the condemnation and punishment of any person 
guilty of mutiny and insubordination in his fleet. In reply, he told the 
Commedore that he was a prisoner, and, to prove it, he confined him in 
irons under the half-deck. A signal was then made for all the captains, 
who went on board, and of course Philip was of the number. On their 
arrival the Admiral held a summary court-martial, proving to them by 
his instructions that he was so warrauted to do. The result of the court- 
martial could be but one—condemnation for a breach of discipline, to 
which Philip was obliged reluctantly to sign his name. The Admiral 
then gave Philip the appointment of second in command, and the 
Commodore’s pendant, much to the annoyance of the captains command- 
ing the other vessels—but, in this, the Admiral proved his judgment, as 
there was none of them so fit for the task as Philip. Having so done, 
he dismissed them. Philip would have spoken to the late Commodore, 
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but the sentry hee it, as against his orders; and, with a friendly 
nod, Philip was obliged to leave him without communicrtion, . 

The fleet remained three weeks at the Falkland Islands, to recruit 
the ships’ companies. Although there was no fresh beef, there was 
plenty of scurvy grass and ——- These birds were in myriads on 
some parts of the island, which, from the Seep of their nests, 
built of mud, went by the name of towns. There they sat, close toge- 
ther, the whole area which they covered bare of-grass, hatching their . 
eggs and rearing their young. The men had but to select as many 
eggs and birds as they pleased, and so numerous were they, that, when 
they had supplied themselves, there was no apparent diminution of the 
numbers. This food, although in a short time not very palatable to the 
seamen, had the effect of restoring them to health, and, before the fleet 
sailed, there was not a man who was afflicted with the scurvy. In the 
mean time the Commodore remained in irons, and many were the con- 
jectures of his ultimate fate. The power of life and death was known 
to be in the Admiral’s hands, but no one thought that such power would 
be exerted upon a delinquent of so high a grade. The other captains 
kept aloof from Philip, and he knew little of what was the general idea. 
He occasionally, when on board of the Admiral, ventured to bring up the 
question, but was immediately silenced, and, feeling that he might injure 
the late Commodore (for whom he had a regard), he would risk nothing 
by importunity; and the fleet sailed for the Straits of Magellan, with- 
out anybody being aware of what might be the result of the court- 
martial. 

It was about a fortnight after they had left the Falkland Islands, that 
they entered the Straits. At first they had a leading wind which carried 
them half through, but this did not last, and they then had to contend 
not only against the wind, but the current, and daily lost ground. The 
crews of the ships also began to sicken from fatigue and cold. Whether 
the Admiral had before made up his mind, or whether irritated by his 
fruitless endeavours to continue his voyage, it is impossible to say; but, 
after three weeks’ useless struggle against the wind and currents, he 
hove to and ordered all the captains on board, when he proposed that 
the prisoner should receive his punishment—and that punishment was— 
to be deserted—that is, to be sent on shore with a day’s food, without 
any means of obtaining support, so as to die miserably of hunger. This 
was a punishment frequently resorted to by the Dutch at that period, 
as will be seen by reading an account of their voyages; but, at the same 
time, seldom, if ever, awarded to one of so high a rank as that of Com- 
modore. 

Philip immediately protested against it, and so did Krantz, although 
they were both aware that, by so doing, they would make the Admiral 
their enemy; but the other captains, who viewed both of them with a 
jealous eye, and considered them as interlopers and interfering with 
their advancement, sided with the Admiral. Notwithstanding this 
majority, Philip thought it his duty to expostulate. 

“ You know well, Admiral,” said he, “ that I joined in his con- 
demnation for a breach of discipline; but, at the same time, there was 
much in extenuation. He committed a breach of discipline to save his 
ship's company, but not an error in judgment, as you yourself proved, 
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by taking the same measure to save your own men. Do not, therefore, 
visit an offence of so doubtful a nature with such cruelty. Let the 
Company decide the point when you send him home, which you can 
do so soon as you arrive in India. He is sufficiently punished by losing 
his command ; to do what you propose will be ascribed to feelings of 
revenge more than to those of justice. What success can we deserve if 
we commit an act of such cruelty? and how can we expect a merciful 
Providence to protect us from the winds and waves when we are thus 
barbarous towards each other ?” 

Philip’s arguments were of no avail. The Admiral ordered him to 
return on board his ship. Had he been able to find an excuse, he 
would have deprived him of his command. This he could not well do; 
but Philip was aware that the Admiral was now his inveterate enemy. 
The Commodore was taken out of irons and brought into the cabin, and 
his sentence was made known to him. 

** Be it so, Admiral,”’ replied Avenhorn ; “ for, to attempt to turn you 
from your purpose, I know, would be unavailing. Lam not pellian 
for disobedience of orders, but for having, by my disobedience, pointed 
out to you your duty—a duty which you were forced to perform after- 
wards by necessity. Then, be it so; let me perish on these black 
rocks, as I shall, and my bones be whitened by the chilly blasts which 
howl over their desolation. But mark me, cruel and vindictive man! 
I shall not be the only one whose bones bleach there. I prophecy that 
mary others will share my fate, and even you, Admiral, may be of the 
number,—we shall lie side by side, if I mistake not.” 

The Admiral replied not, but made a sign for the prisoner to be 
removed. He then had a conference with the captains of the three 
smaller vessels, and, as they had been all along retarded by the heavier 
sailing of his own ship, and the Dort commanded by Philip, he decided 
that they should part company, and proceed on as fast as they could to 
the Indies—sending on board of the two larger vessels all the provisions 
they could spare, as they already began to run short. 

Philip had left the cabin with Krantz after the prisoner had been 
removed. He wrote then a few lines upon a slip of paper—*“ Do not 
leave the beach when you are put on shore, until the vessels are out of 
sight ;” and, requesting Krantz to find an opportunity to deliver this to 
the Commodore, he returned on board of his own ship. 

When the crew of the Dort heard of the punishment about to be 
inflicted upon their old Commander they were much excited. They 
felt that he had sacrificed himself to save them, and they murmured 
much at the cruelty of the Admiral. 

About an hour after Philip’s return to his ship, the prisoner was sent 
on shore and landed on the desolate and rocky coast with a supply of 
provisions for two days. Not a single article of extra clothing, or the 
means of striking a light, was permitted him. When the boat’s keel 
grazed the beach he was ordered out. The boat shoved off, and the 
men were not permitted even to bid him farewell. ihe 

The fleet, as Philip supposed, remained hove-to, shifting the provi- 
sions, and it was not till after dark that everything was arranged. This 
opportunity was not lost. Philip was aware that it would be considered 
a breach of discipline, but to that he was indifferent; neither did he 
think it likely that it would come to the ears of the Admiral, as the 
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crew of the Dort were partial both to the Commodore and to him. He 
had desired a seaman whom he could trust, to put into one of the boats 
a couple of muskets and a quantity of ammunition, several blankets, 
and various other articles, besides provisions for two or three months 
for one person, and, as soon as it was dark, the men pulled on shore 
with the boat, found the Commodore on the beach waiting for them, 
and supplied him with all these necessaries. They then rejoined their 
ship without the Admiral’s having the least suspicion of what had been 
done, and shortly after the fleet made sail, with their heads off shore. 
The next morning, the three smaller vessels parted company, and by 
sunset had gained many miles to windward, after which they were not 
again seen. 

The Admiral had sent for Philip to give him his instructions, which 
were very severe, and evidently framed so as to be able to afford him 
hereafter some excuse for depriving him of his command. Among others, 
his orders were, as the Dort drew much less water than the Admiral’s ship, 
to sail ahead of him during the night, that, if they approached too near 
the land as they beat across the Channel, timely notice might be given to 
the Admiral, if in too shallow water. This responsibility was the occa- 
sion of Philip’s being always on deck when the approached the land 
on either side of the Straits. It was the second night after the fleet 
had separated that Philip had been summoned on deck as they were 
nearing the land of Terra del Fuego; he was watching the man in the 
chains heaving the lead, when the officer of the watch reported to him 
that the Admiral’s ship was ahead of them instead of astern. Philip 
made inquiry as to when he passed, but could not discover; he went 
forward, and saw the Admiral’s ship with her poop-light, which, when 
the Admiral was astern, was not visible. “What can be the Admiral’s 
reason for this ?”? thought Philip ; “ has he run ahead on purpose to make 
a charge against me of neglect of duty? it must be so. Well, let him do 
as he — ; he must wait now till we arrive in India, for I shall not 
allow him to desert me ; and, with the Company, | -have as much, and 
I rather think, as a large proprietor, more interest than he has. Well, 
as he has thought proper to go ahead, I have nothing to do but to follow. 
* You may come out of the chains there.’ ”’ 

Philip went forward; they were now, as he imagined, very near to 
the land, but the night was dark and they could not distinguish it. For 
half an hour they continued their course, much to Philip’s surprise, for 
he now thought he could make out the loom of the land, dark as it was. 
His eyes were constantly fixed upon the ship ahead, expecting every 
minute that she would go about; but no, she continued her course, and 
Usman with his own vessel. 

. ** We are very close to the land, Sir,’’ observed Vander Hagen, the 
lieutenant, who was the officer of the watch. 

“Se it appears to me; but the Admiral is closer, and draws much 
more water than we do,” replied Philip. 

“ I think I see the rocks on the beam to leeward, Sir.”” 

“TL believe you are right,” replied Philip; “I cannot understand 
this. Ready about, and get a gun ready—they must suppose us to be 
ahead of them, depend upon it.” 

Hardly had Phi ” given the order, when the vessel struck heavily on 
the rocks, Philip hastened aft; he found that the rudder had been 
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unshipped, and the vessel was immoveably fixed. His thoughts then 
reverted to the Admiral. ‘“ Was he on shore?’? He ran forward, and 
the Admiral was still sailing on with his poop-light, about two cables 
length ahead of him. - 

“ Fire the gun, there,”’ cried Philip, lexed beyond measure. 

The gun was fired, and immediately followed up by the flash and 
report of another gun close astern of them. Philip looked with as- 
tonishment over the quarter, and perceived the Admiral’s ship close 
astern to him, and evidently on shore as well as his own, 

“* Merciful Heaven!’’ exclaimed Philip, rushing forward, “ what 
can this be?’? He beheld the other meee + with her light ahead, still 
sailing on and leaving them. The day was now dawning, and there 
was sufficient light to make out the land. ~The Dort was on shore not 
mie yards from the beach, and surrounded by the high and barren 
rocks; and yet the vessel ahead was apparently sailing on over the land. 
The seamen crowded on the forecastle, watching this strange pheno- 
menon ; at last it vanished from their sight. 

“ That’s the Flying Dutchman, by all that’s holy!” cried one of the 
seamen, jumping off the gun, as she disappeared. 

“ Philip felt convinced that it was so, and he walked away aft in a 
very perturbed state. It must have been his father’s fatal ship which 
had decoyed them to probable destruction. He hardly knew how to 
act. The Admiral’s wrath he did not wish, just at that moment, to 
encounter. He sent for the officer of the watch, and, having desired him 
to select a crew for the boat, from those who had been on deck, and 
could substantiate his assertions, desired him to go on board of the 
Admiral, and state what had happened. 

As soon as the boat had shoved off, he turned his attention to the state 

of his own vessel. The daylight now increased, and Philip perceived 
that they were surrounded by rocks, and had run on shore between two 
reefs, which extended half a mile from the main land. He sounded 
round his vessel, and discovered that she was fixed from forward to aft, 
and that, without lightening her, there was no chance of getting her off. 
He then turned to where the Admiral’s ship lay aground, and found 
that, to all appearance, she was in even a worse plight, as the rocks to 
leeward of her were above the water, and she was much more exposed, 
should bad weather come on. Never, perhaps, was there a stene more 
cheerless and appalling: a dark —— sea—a sky loaded with heavy 
clouds—the wind cold and piercing—the whole line of coast one mass of 
barren rocks, without the slightest appearance of vegetation; the inland 
Eee of the country presented an equally sombre appearance, and the 
1igher points were capped with snow, and it was not yet the winter 
season. Sweeping the coast, Philip perceived, not four miles to leeward 
of them, so little progress had they made, the spot where they had 
deserted the Commodore. 

“ Surely this has been a judgment on us for his cruelty,’’? thought 
Philip, “‘ and the prophecy of poor Avenhorn will come true—more 
bones than his will bleach on these rocks.”” Philip turned round again 
to where the Admiral’s ship was on shore, and started back, as he 
beheld a sight even more dreadful than all that he had viewed—the 
body of Vander Hagen, the officer he had sent on board of the Admiral, 
hanging at the main-yard-arm, “ My God! is it possible?’’ exclaimed 
Philip, stamping with indignation and sorrow. 
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His boat was returning on board, and Philip awaited it with impa- 
tience. The men hastened up the side, and breathlessly informed 
Philip that the Admiral, as soon as he had heard the Licutenant’s 
report, and his acknowledgment that he was officer of the watch, had 
aan him to be hung, and that he had sent them back with a sum- 
mons for him to repair on board immediately, and that they had seen 
another rope preparing at the other yard-arm. 

“ But not for you, Sir,” cried the men ; “ that shall never be—you 
shall not go on board—and we will defend you with our lives.” 

The whole ship’s company joined in this resolution, and expressed 
their determination to resist the Admiral. Philip thanked them kindly 
—stated his intention of not going on board, and requested that they 
would remain quiet, until it was ascertained what steps the Admiral 
might take. He then went down to his cabin to reflect on what plan he 
should proceed. As he looked out of the stern-windows, and perceived 
the body of the poor young man stil] swinging to the wind, he almost 
wished that he was in his place, for then there would be an end to his 
wayward fate : but he thought of Amine, and felt that, for her, he wished 
to live. That the Phantom Ship should have decoyed him to destruc- . 
tion was also a source of much painful feeling, and Philip meditated, 
with his hands to his temples. “ It is my destiny,” thought he, “ at 
last, and the will of Heaven must be done: we could not have been so 
deceived if Heaven did not permit it.’ And then his thoughts reverted 
to his present situation. 

That the Admiral had exceeded his powers in taking the life of the 
officer was undeniable, as, although his instructions gave him power of 
life and death, still it was only to be decided by the sentence of the court- 
martial held by the captains commanding the vessels of the fleet. He. 
therefore felt himeelf justified in resisting. But Philip was troubled 
with the idea that such resistance might lead to much bloodshed ; and he 
was still debating how to act, when they reported to him that there was 
a boat coming from the Admiral’s ship. Philip went up on deck to 
receive the oflicer, who stated that it was the Admiral’s orders that he 
immediately come on board, and that he must consider himself now 
under an arrest, and must deliver up his sword.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed the ship’s company of the Dort. “ He shall 
not go on board. We will stand by our Captain to the last.” 

“ Silence, men! silence !” cried Philip. “ You must be aware, 
Sir,”’ said he to the officer, “ that in the cruel punishment of that inno- 
cent young man, the Admiral has exceeded his powers ; and, much as I 
regret to see any symptoms of mutiny and insubordination, it must be 
remembered that, if those in command disobey the orders they have 
received, by exceeding them, they not only set the example, but give an 
excuse for those who otherwise would be bound to obey them to do the 
same. Tell the Admiral that his murder of that innocent man has 

ined me no longer to consider myself under his authority, and 
that I will hold myself as well as him answerable to the Company whom 
we serve, for both our conducts. I do not intend to go on board and 
put myself in his power, that he may gratify his resentment by my igno- 
mibious death. It is a duty that I owe these men under my command 
to e my life, that I may, if possible, preserve theirs in this strait : 
and you may also add, that a little reflection must point out to him that 
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this is no time for us to war with, but to assist, each other, with all our 
—— We are here, shipwrecked on a barren coast, with provisions 
insufficient for any lengthened stay, no prospect of succour, and little of 
escape. As the Commodore truly prophecied, many more are likely to 
perish as well as he—and even the Admiral himself may be of the 
number. [ shall await his answer; if he chooses to lay aside all ani- 
mosity, and refer our conduct to a higher tribunal, I am willing to join 
with him in rendering that assistance to each other which our situation 
requires—if not, you must perceive, and of course will tell him, that I 
have those with me who will defend me from any attempts by force. 
You have my answer, Sir, and may return on board.” 

The officer went to the gangway, but found that none of his crew, 
except the bowman, were in the boat; they had gone up to gain from 
the men of the Dort the true history of what they had but imperfectly 
heard ; and, before they were summoned to return, they had received all 
the intelligence, and fully coincided with the seamen of the Dort, that 
the appearance of the Phantom Ship, and their present disaster, was a 
judgment upon the conduct of the Admiral in having so cruelly deserted 

the i poor Commodore. 

| pon the return of the officer with Philip’s answer, the rage of the 
Admiral was beyond all bounds. He ordered aft the guns which would 
bear be the Dort to be double-shotted, and fired into her; but Krantz 

inted out to him that they could not bring more guns to bear upon the 

rt in their present situation, than the Dort could bring to bear upon 
them—that their superior force was thus neutralized, and that no advan- 
tage could result from taking such a step. The Admiral immediately 
put Krantz under an arrest, and proceeded to put in execution his 
insane intentions. In this he was however prevented by the seamen of 
the Lion, who neither wished to fire upon their consort, or be fired at in 
return. The report of the boat’s crew had been circulated through the 
ship, and the men felt too much ill will against the Admiral, and per- 
ceived at the same time the extreme difficulty of their situation, to wish 
to make it worse. They did not proceed to open mutiny, but they went 
down below, and when the officers ordered them up they ref to 
on deck; and the officers, who were eqn disgusted with the Admi- 
ral’s conduct, merely informed him of the state of the ship’s company, 
without naming individuals, so as to excite his resentment against any 
one in particular. Such was the state of affairs when the sun went down. 
Nothing had been done on board of the Admiral’s ship, for Krantz was 
— an arrest, and the Admiral had retired in a state of fury to his 
cabin. 

In the mean time Philip and his ship’s company had not been idle— 
they had laid an anchor out astern, and hove taut: they had started 
all the water, and were pumping it out, when a boat pulled alongside, 
and Krantz made his appearance on deck. 

“ Captain Vanderdecken, I have come to put myself under your 
orders, if you will receive me—if not, render your protection ; for, as sure 
as fate, I should have been hanged to-morrow morning if I had remained 
in my own ship. The men in the boat are come with the same inten- 
tion—that of joining you, if you will permit it.” 

Although Philip would have wished it had been otherwise, he could 
not well refuse to receive Krantz under the circumstances of the case. 
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He was very partial to him, and, to save his life, which certainly was in 

, he would have done much more. He desired that the boat's 
crew should return; but when Krantz had stated to him what had 
occurred on board of the Lion, and the crew earnestly begged him not 
to send them back to almost certain death, which their having effected 
the escape of Krantz would have assured, Philip reluctantly allowed 
them to remain. 

The night was tempestuous, but, the wind being now off shore, the 
water was not rough, and the crew of the Dort, under the directions of 
Philip and Krantz, succeeded in lightening the vessel so much durin 
the night, that the next morning they were able to haul her off, an 
found that her bottom had received no serious injury. It was fortunate 
for them that they had not discontinued their exertions, for the wind 
shifted a few hours after sunrise, and, by the time that they had shipped 
their rudder, it came on to blow fresh down the Straits, which brought 
on a heavy swell. 

The Admiral’s ship still lay aground, and apparently no exertions 
were used to get her off. Philip was much puzzled how to act: leave 
the crew of the Lion he could not; nor indeed could he refuse, or did 
he wish to refuse, the Admiral, if he proposed coming on board ; but he 
now made up his mind that it should only be as a passenger, and that he 
would himself retain the command. At present, he contented him- 
self with dropping his anchor, outside, clear of the reef, and sheltered 
by a bluff cape, under which the water was smooth, about a mile distant 
from where the Admiral’s ship lay on shore, employing his crew in 
replenishing his water-casks from a rivulet close to where he had 
anchored. He waited to see if the other vessel got off, being convinced 
that some communication must soon take place if she did not. So soon 
as his water was complete, he sent one of his boats to the place where 
the Commodore had been landed, having resolved to take him on board, 
if they could find him ; but the boat returned without having seen any- 
thing of him, although they had clambered over the rocks to a consider- 
able distance. 

On the second morning after Philip had hauled his vessel off, they 
observed that the boats of the Admiral’s ship were passing and repass- 
ing from the shore, landing her stores and provisions ; and the next day, 
from the tents pitched on shore, it was evident that she was abandoned, 
although the boats were still employed in taking articles out of her. 
That night it blew fresh, and the sea was heavy ; the next morning her 
masts were gone, and she turned over on her broadside: she was evi- 
dently a wreck, and Philip now consulted with Krantz how to act. To 
leave the crew on shore was impossible : they must all perish when the 
winter set in upon such a desolate coast. On the whole, it was consi- 
dered advisable that the first communication should come from the 
—_ party, and Philip resolved to remain quietly at anchor where he 

It was very plain that there was no longer any subordination in the 
crew of the Lion, who were to be seen, in the aden, climbing over the 
rocks in eve direction, and at night, when their large fires were lighted, 
carousing and drinking. This waste of provision was a subject of much 
vexation to Philip. He had not more than sufficient for his own crew, 
and he took it for granted that, so soon as what they had taken on shore 
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should be expended, the crew of the Lion would ask to be received on 
board 


For more than a week did affairs continue in this state, when, one 
morning, a boa twas seen pulling towards them, and, in the stern sheets, 
Philip recognised the officer who had been sent on board to put him 
under arrest. When the officer came on deck, he took off his hat to 
Philip. 

- You do, then, acknowledge me as in command ?” observed Philip. 

* Yes, Sir, most certainly ; you were second in command, but now 
you are first—for the Admiral is dead.” 

* Dead !”’ exclaimed Philip; ‘‘ and how ?”’ 

“ He was found dead on the beach, under.a high cliff, and the bod 
of the Commodore was in his arms; indeed, they were both grapp 
together. It is supposed that, in his walk up to the top of the hill, 
which he used to take every day, to see if any vessels might be in the 
Straits, he fell in with the Commodore—that they had come to conten- 
tion, and had both fallen over the precipice together. No one saw the 
meeting, but they must have fallen over the rocks, as the bodies are 
dreadfully mangled.” 

On inquiry, Philip ascertained that all chance of saving the Lion had 
been lost after the second night, she having beat through her larboard 
streak, and having six feet water in the hold—that the crew had been 
very insubordinate, and had consumed almost all the spirits—and that 
not only all the sick had already perished, but many others, who had 
fallen over the rocks when they were intoxicated, or had been found 
dead in the morning from the exposure during the night. 

“* Then the poor Commodore’s prophecy has been fulfilled !”” observed 
Philip to Krantz. ‘ Many others, and even the Admiral himself, have 
perished with him—peace be with them! And now let us get away from 
this horrible place, as soon as possible.” 

Philip then gave orders to the officer to collect his men, and all the 
provisions that remained, for immediate embarkation. Krantz followed 
soon after with all the boats, and before night everything was on board. 
The bodies of the Admiral and Commodore were buried where they lay, 
and the next morning the Dort was under weigh, and, with a slanting 
wind, was laying a fair course through the Straits. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF A VULTURE. 


“ A mingled yarn.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Conrounp it, George!” said I to a younger brother of mine, “ do 
leave off that eternal allusion of yours, ‘ Whea I was up the Mediter- 
ranean ;’ it reminds me of an old purser J once had the misfortune of 
being condemned to meet every day for some weeks, who made it a point 
to prelude his tiresome relations with ‘ When I was in the Arches of 
Peligo.’ Do, my dear fellow, favour me now and then with some adven- 
ture unconnected with the everlasting Mediterranean.” 

“ Considering the spell I had of it, I think ’tis very natural I should 
talk about places and people I saw whilst [ was up the —” 

“ There you go, up, up, up! Well, I find it’s of no use; 80 to pre- 
vent my being whe to death, I shall leave you to yourself, and try to 
forget that such a sea exists, by ascertaining lee Leigh Woods and St. 
Vincent’s Rocks look neath the moonlight.” 

Saying this I drew on my gloves, took my hat and stick, and was 
about to go forth in search of the picturesque, preferring the English 
scenes, of whose beauties I could have “ ocular proof,”’ to the “ foreign 
wonders” known but by hearsay. This might be a very unclassical 
taste ; but, be it rte Bene that a reefer’s prosings may disenchant 
the most attractive theme. A lady bard, of course, may reiterate her 
praises on the “ Mediterranean sea of blue,”’ ad libitum, ad infinitum, 
and never once cry, have patience, good people! A knock at the door 
arrested my intention. 

“* Now who the deuce can this be? Eight o’clock in the evening is 
no hour for paying visits ; and 7 know no one who would think of in- 
truding unasked.”’ 

“* T expect an old shipmate of mine,” replied George. ‘“ I asked him 
to come and take a glass of grog with me, and talk over old times, when 
we were both up the iad 

“ Two from up that accursed sea!” cried I. ‘ Human fortitude could 
not endure such an infliction. Moonlight and solitude for me !’’ 

The servant announced Lieutenant L————; and instead of a marine 
monster which I had anticipated, he proved a school-fellow whom I had 
not seen for years, whose ingenuous appearance was anything but un- 
a senerpe After heartily shaking the proffered hand of my brother, 

¢ turned to me, and, with a slight reserve in his manner, said,— 

“I suppose you hardly recollect me. I was but a very little chap 
when you left home for the army.” 

: I hastened to assure him of my perfect remembrance, and anxiously 
inquired for his elder brother, Tom, who had been my chosen associate 
and constant playmate. The very name of my dear companion brought 
back so many recollections, that I felt I should be paying the memory 
of lang syne but an ill compliment in quitting the house whilst the 
brother of my friend paid it a visit ; so putting my Bicknell and ground 
ash in a corner, I resolved to stay at home, and do my possible to make 


the young sailor welcome. Wine was produced, but was to be the 
order of the night, consequently, — P ’ grog 
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“ Whiskey, brandy, gin, and rum, 
And baccy (to) puff away,” 
were paraded. It was evident that my observation had somewhat 
cowed Master George, for Portsdown Fair, the Blue Posts, Gosport 
Theatre, Ivy Bridge, Lisbon, and Cadiz, were the subjects that occu- 
pied these blue jackets ; at last Gibraltar was named, 

* Now,”’ thought I, “ they touch the verge of all I hate: if once they 
pass the rock I’m a lost man !”’ 

It was passed ; for, after seeing his messmate’s glass supplied, and 
replenishing his own tumbler, my brother began thus :— 

* Do you remember, William, the time that Admiral Pickmore sent 
me ashore at Minorca, to do duty as signal midshipman gn the heights 
above Port Mahon? I must tell you what happened to me there. You 
needn’t fidget, Benson, you’ve never heard it.” 

I lit a fresh cigar, leaned back in my chair, and resigned myself to 
my fate. 

“ The small party I had under my charge,”’ continued George, “‘ oc- 
cupied the house of a good-hearted native, whose principal support 
depended on the sale of his muttons; whether for meat or wool I don't 
remember, but I believe he disposed of both. I happened to be a great 
favourite of the old man’s, and many’s the glass of grog I have given 
him, in return for vegetables, and other things much more to my mind 
than. the agua denta our purser served us out for rum, One day the 
old Minorquen came to me with a long face, and, in a most doleful strain, 
told me that a fine young lamb, worth Lord knows how many dollars, had 
been carried off by a vulture, that lived in a large hole, half way down the 
rock, and this was not the first time he had been so plundered. Com- 
passionating the poor fellow’s tears, I asked if we couldn’t manage to 
destroy his enemy of his; he shook his head, and lamented the utter 
impossibility of catching the thief, or of killing him, as we were strictly 
forbidden to use fire-arms, unless for the purpose of alarm, 

“One of my men coming up at the time, and seeing the Senhor’s 
distress, I held a palaver with him on the subject ; he stated that the 
only chance there was of doing any good was watching the old birds’ 
flight from their hiding-place, then descending by means of rope to the 
cave, and killing the young ones, which would perhaps have .the effect 
of driving the parents from their present quarters. 

“ But this descent was not so easily managed, as the rock receded 
from the crest to the base nearly at an angle of twenty-two and a half; 
s0 that when you were opposite the mouth of the cave you were many 
feet from the entrance ; in short, the thing was deemed so dangerous 
and difficult that the consultation ended in my man’s saying— 

“* Take my advice, Mr. George, don’t you have nothing at all to do 
with it; if the old Spaniard wants to kill the creturs, why—let him do 
_ it himself: he’ll never catch ’em alive, if he had Lot’s wife at hand to 
break up and throw at their tails.’ ; 

“ All that night I thought of nothing but destroying these formidable 
sheep-stealers, and my morning’s resolution was that, at all events, I 
would make the attempt. Fearing opposition on the part of my coun- 
tryman, I determined to let the old farmer into my secret. Tom Norton 
was to go down to Port Mahon next day for provisions, and I determined 
to take advantage of his absence for my descent. 
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“ T provided myself with a cutlass, a canvas biscuit bag, to bag 
my birds if I took them, and a longish pole; there were plenty of ser- 
viceable ropes about the signal-house, so se one thick h for 
the purpose, I accompanied the owner of the to the point of rock 
just over the cave, which I had often seen when laying off; giving him 
directions how to lower out the rope gradually from the place I had 
Tashed it to, I got astride the noose | had made for my crutch, and 
slipped off the top of the rock as quietly as possible. 

I had calculated the number of fathoms I should want served out, 
and, after an easy descent, found myself opposite the abode of the vul- 
tures ; true enough I was at least fifteen feet from it, and to get inside it, 
for I saw it was large enough to hold half a dozen fellows, I began i 
swinging backwards and forwards, fending myself off with the pole till 
I had got swing enough to touch terra firma. Without much trouble 
I made good my footing. Entering the cave cautiously, I perceived 
that the large birds were out, leaving two young ones anxiously waiting 
for some fresh lamb chops for breakfast. 

** As I approached them they set up a loud cawing, and the strongest 

to show fight. I gave him a douse over the head, which laid him 
on his beam-ends ; the other brute seemed quiet enough, so I clapped 
him at once into my sack, and, with cutlass in hand, lest the old cock or 
hen should come home, launched myself out of this den of thieves. As 
soon as the rope hung straight I gave it a good strong shake, as a signal 
to be hauled up; finding that no notice was taken, I repeated it; still 
there I hung midway between sea and sky, expecting every moment to 
see the vultures return, who would soon have heard the call of their 
yong one, for my friend in the bag squalled loudly enough. Minutes 
rolled on, and not the most trifling movement of the rope. I confess I 

to grow alarmed.” 

Alarmed!” said I; “ why your bare description has turned me 
cold: but go on, for pity’s sake !”” 

* You will allow thet my situation was anything but enviable,’’ con- 
tinued the reefer: “an hour elapsed in this most painful suspense— 
for so 1 may doubly call it. In vain I tried to surmise the cause of my 
being thus neglected, in vain T sung out as loud as my lungs would 
mit, all to no purpose. I hav’n’t the power of description to relate half 
what I suffered. I tried to sing—then I prayed—then I cursed and 
swore, and yowed to thrash the old shepherd well as soon as I got up. 
* But shall I ever get up ?’ thought I ; ‘ nobody knows where I am but the 
Senhor; perhaps he thinks that, if I hang here, the vultures will pre- 
fer my flesh to his mutton, and he will save his stock whilst there is a 
morsel of skin on my bones.’ ” 

ma A Re contemplation, truly!” remarked L——, whilst 

took a swig at his grog. 

“ At last my brain became bewildered, and I felt more than half dis- 
posed to end the insufferable anxiety I endured by freeing myself from 
the noose, and falling into the sea; nay, I even tried to disengage one 
leg, preparatory to my plunge, but my limbs had become benumbed, 
and that strange pain, arising from checked circulation, prevented my 
carrying my rash into execution. 

“ Despair had utterly seized me, when, of a sudden, I found myself 
moving upwardjat an almost imperceptible rate ; in a few minutes my 
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progress was much quickened, and, as I neared the rock, it was so rapid 
that I closed my eyes to prevent my quitting my hold from dizziness : 
the sound of human voices soon recalled me to my senses. 

“«* Look out, Master George, and mind how you land! Don’t leave 
go the rope till you’re high and dry.’ 

“* I obeyed, took a firm grip of the shelving rock, and, by dint of 
some exertion, soon found myself sprawling on the turf that crowned 
its crest. Tom Norton lifted me on my feet, and let fly a volley of 
angry words at the rash act I had committed, the dangers i 
such fool-hardy practices, and the insufficiency of the cause of the 
undertaking. 

*** My precious eyes!’ he exclaimed; ‘ so, because that there old 
son of a Turk, that Jos¢, had lost some of his flock, you must run the 
risk of your life—you young green-horn!—to go and kill the birds, 
eh? a pretty to do, by Jove! Now I should like to know what the 
Admiral would have said to me, if you had been capsized, tail over tip, 
into the Mediterranean? I should never have heard the last of the 
jobation, for although, young gentleman, I’m under your command here, 
you must know that you are under my care, and a precious rumpus 
there would have been aboard the flag-ship, if you had lost the num 
of your mess while [ had the charge of you. Don’t stand snivelling 
there, Don José, but go and ax pardon for having sent Master George 
. on such a fool’s errand.’ 

“ Hearing this, the old man rushed at me, caught me in his arms, and 
lavished numerous kisses upon my cheeks, his close contact nearly 
depriving me of breath, from the fumes of garlic with which his attempts 
to call upon the saints were accompanied. As soon as I could get clear 
of his clutches, I begged to know why he had suffered me to remain 
pendant so long; he attempted to explain, but his anxiety and agitation 
prevented my clearly understanding what he said. 

“ * Haul in your slack, Senhor,’ said Tom; ‘ look here, youngster, 
this will show you why he couldn’t bouse you up again; you see your 
swinging backward and forward upon this rope, strained taut over a 
sharpish bit of rock, has cut it through all but a couple of strands; and 
as soon as the old chap saw the ticklish state of the line, he dared not 
pull at it, for fear that, in so doing, you might have given him the slip. 
All he could do was to sit down and cry, and call upon the Santissima 
Trinidada—not that I believe the old beggar ever had his foot aboard 
that craft in his life; and there I found him, when I come up from Port 
Mahon, beating his breast and counting his beads, whilst the tears ran 
down his cheeks as big as red cabbages for pickling! So, to get you 
out of your quandary, I laid myself down flat upon the ground, and 
worked myself close to the edge, old Spit-to-windward there holding on 
by my legs. I took a round turn of the rope, below where it was cut 
upon my arm, and then he hauled me in, till I could have a fair pull 
upon the sound part, and here you are as safe as a diamond in cotton,’ ””* 

Here George took breath, and I could not but say—** I’ll forgive all 





* There is another story of vulture-catching extant, butin it the adventurous 
sales siete pestetets Se eee sete Sue ee catlasé, and, in terror st that 
accident, becomes suddenly so grey that he can never again sport his own 

air. 
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your past transgressions, touching the Mediterranean; this story of 
yours has made ample amends.” ; 

“ Avast!’ cried the narrator; “ I hav’n’t quite done yet. By Jove, 
what Tom said was true enough, and my escape was marvellous ; but I 
mollified the honest fellow’s anger, when I produced my prize. After 
admiring the bird he hastened to supply it with some undressed fresh beef, 
saying, ‘ You see, young gentleman, ’tis the nature of them varmint to 
take their dinners without troubling the cabouse.? The young vulture 

ew up into a very fine bird, became much attached to me, and, when 
grad ordered home on sick leave, I gave him, not a very inappropriate 
present, to Sir Thomas Lewis, who commanded the L’Aigle frigate *.” 

“ Well done, messmate !”” said L——, “ that yarn of yours deserves 
an extra allowance, so help yourself and pass the Jamaica, and I'll tell 
ye a spree I had at Genoa, that is, if the soger officer isn’t tired of our 
jaw.” , 

“ By no means,” I replied ; “ besides, it would never do to let the 
reefer have all the talk to himself.” 

“ Did you go ashore at Marseilles, George ?”” he commenced. 

“ No, t lost my chance ; our ship was sent to Malta to take in troops.” 

“ Beautiful place that Marseilles, by Jupiter! I was ashore often ; 
then we went to Genoa, and such a shindy as there was the day the Eng- 
lish soldiers took possession of the town, I do think never was equalled. 
All the people of the place were up in arms to receive us ; such 
hurrahing, such riva-ing, and a bas [’Empereur-ing! My Captain 
landed to communicate with the Commanding Officer, and he had ordered 
me and four or five hands from the barge to keep in his wake; well, 

just as we were crossing the square, a hullaballoo was sung out by the 
natives. We followed the chaps into the Masongvil, as they call their 
Guildhall in foreign parts, and swamp my old shoes! if they didn’t climb 
up to the place where the Judge or Mayor was in the habit of sitting, 
and knock a marble head of Boney right off his perch ; down he came 
by the long run, and the natives set up a yell enough to wake a dead 
man. 

“ Most of ’em had sticks or clubs in their hands, and to work they 
were going to break Mr. Nap’s head into bits, when our Captain got 
astride of it, and by dint of a bit of bully and throwing a handful of 
francs amongst the people, carried his point; two of our lads, I 
think "twas Bill Simmons and Joe Baber, took up Boney’s nob, 
and shoved off to the ship with it; the Genoese, however, had given 
Boney a sliver over his chin, and spoiled the geometry of the face, 
and so, as a memento of the row, I picked up the bits, and I have 
“em safe enough in my chest to this day.” 

In a momenta recollection rushed across me. 

During my sojourn in Portsmouth, in 1814, I had enjoyed an inti- 
macy with Captain M , and his charming family. Calling one 
morning, I found the Captain busil embed in placing a bust of 
Buonaparte upon a pedestal of soca, A which had been constructed 
for the express purpose. As soon as the head was fixed upon its new 








* Ihave often remarked that sailors scorn to he precise in naming ships of 
French christening, and have constantly heard the L’Orient, the L’ Etoile, the 
L'Ixion, and the L’Ardent thus prefixed by a plurality of articles. 
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stand, I was requested to give my opinion of it as a work of art, and 
could not but speak in terms of the highest admiration, mingled with 
regret that a small portion of the chin had been knocked off. In reply 
to my question of how such accident had occurred, I heard from 
Captain M a more polished version of the story just related by the 
young Lieutenant. “ Do you value these fragments very highly?” I 
demanded. 

“ Why, d’ye see, I’ve kept ’em by a good while, and I shouldn’t like 
to part with them,”’—then with the natural generosity of a sailor, he 
added,—“ except it was to oblige a friend, then I wouldn’t mind—but 
they can be of no value to anybody but me.” 

I recounted what I have above stated, and my good-humoured friend 
not only ongging that the fragments should be given to the owner of 
the bust, but, as he was going to Portsmouth in the course of a few days, 
he would take care to deliver them himself and see if they fitted. 

I have every reason to believe that the broken chin of Buonaparte 
was restored, after being “ absent without leave ’’ for six years, 

This par paranthese—to return. 

L had reminded me of an anecdote. 

' “Ha,” I said, “ the effigies of mere conquerors might have felt 

resigned to rough familiarities, then and there, could they have been 

conscious of what befel Italy’s most sacred individual, in propria 
sona,”” 

“ D'ye mean in Genoa?”? asked L—— 

“ Yes, that’s the English of it.” 

**T thought so; then do tell us, pray; let us have your share ?” 

“‘ Well, my story is short, but true. The Pius Pope, after escaping 
from the persecutions of his own children—I mean professors of his 
creed—signified his liberal and tolerant will and power, to throw him- 
self on the protection of our Protestant compatriots at Genoa. As soon 
as when, and by which his road was known, the senior British officer of 
the garrison ordered a guard of honour to be in readiness, and accompa- 
nied by a bevy of field and staff-officers, rode out to receive the Hol 
Father. A French lady exclaimed—‘ Le Moine va voir son Papa,’ 
don’t know if you two have French enough about ye to be aware that 
one so named ought to be au fait at all monastic etiquettes.. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Colonel L——, spite of his Norman origin, was a 
a John Bull; brave, kind, and gay, with ‘no nonsense about 

im.’ 

** As soon as Pius saw our eens coming to welcome him, it is to be 
presumed that a struggle commenced in his breast between gratitude and 
prejudice. He looked, we may suppose, with great respect at his own foot, 
all true Roman Catholics he knew would be but too blessed in kissing it, 
Yet, should he deign to put it forth for the salute of heretic lips, it was 
just possible that they might not duly appreciate the designed con- 
descension. He wished to conciliate the English by some act of 
unexampled in Popish annals ; he would—reduce himself to a level with 
the King of England—’twas a sacrifice, but he wou/d hang out his un- 
gloved hand for the reverent touch of the noble commander a ching 
him. He did so. Jack L—— galloped to the carriage—he had not the 
excuse of Swift’s hero for not ‘ taking off his hat,’ had he chanced to 
think such aceremony at all needful; but at the sight of that benevolent 
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venerable face, our Colonel grasped the Syne we withered fingers and 
shook them heartily, as he all but shouted in , 

“* How d’ye do, my dear old gentleman ? very glad to see you ! welcome 
to Genoa! You've been ill used; but never mind! we'll take 
care of you—we'll make you jolly and comfortable. God bless your old 
heart !’ 

“ And all this while was he shaking and squeezing the hand of his 
Holiness the Pope; nay, what is stranger still, Pius, who understood a 
little of our language, was not at all offended.” 

“ Why should he ?”’ asked George simply, “ he was the obliged party, 
and I’m sure if the Colonel had been his own son he couldn’t have 
treated him more respectfully.”’ 

“ But, my dear fellow, the Pope !—a heretic even to touch the end of 
his little finger’’— 

“ Much pleasanter than his great toe,’’ said L——. 

In short it wasin vain that I urged the piquancy of my tale, the dignity 
of a Pope’s little finger, I could not make these sailors see the point / 


Benson E. Hitt. 





STANZAS. 





“* Why will you never listen to an Irish melody ?” 
Query in a Ball- Room. 





The songs she sung-—the songs she sung ! 
How many a sigh they stole !— 
Oh! there be lutes as sweetly strung, 
But none with half the soul 
That dwelt in every silver tone 
She drew from each sweet string: 
Oh! no—the songs she made her own 
I will not hear them sing! 


The songs she sung—the songs she sung! 
How few and faint the winds 

Of praise that fell, whene’er she flung 

er fingers o’er the chords : 

No plaudit followed when the strain 
Died on the quivering air, 

But tears were gushing forth like rain 
And lips were quivering there ! 


The songs she sung—the songs she sung ! 
Long grieving years are fled, 4 
Earth's yearnings from the heart are flung, 
Earth's hopes are with the dead : 

And worldly wrongs—forgot—forgiv'n— 
Sleep in Death’s a birth ; 

But I would only hear in heaven 
The songs she gave to earth! 
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LITTLE PEDLINGTON IN A PUCKER, 


I rotp you so. Praising Mr. Felix Hoppy for the extraordinary dis- 
cretion, tact, and skill which, as a ogre er, he had displayed in his 
“ Life and Times of Pomponius Nix,” nor, ae Bow this general 
commendation, merely “the insertion of some of letters which 
rather degrade than elevate the character of his hero, and of some scores 
of others, to and from persons still living, the publication of which must 
inevitably set all Little Pedlington by the ears.”* These were my 
words ; and the prediction has been verified with awful celerity. Scarcely 
four-and-twenty hours old is the book, and already has it caused-—— But, 
to convey anything like a notion of what it has caused, [ must repeat the 
words of my worthy host Scorewell. Unconscious of the storm that 
was raging without, I was quietly taking my breakfast, when Scorewell 
rushed into my room, and with consternation depicted on his countenance, 
exclaimed, “ Sir, Sir, the world is coming to an end !” 

Now, as I perfectly well knew that that event was (in sporting lan- 
guage) “ not to come off” till the seventeenth of February, 1844, at 
twenty-two minutes, fourteen seconds, and fifty-four sixtieths of a second 
past three, a.m., I was less alarmed than 1 might otherwise have been by 
the announcement. This unquestionable fact, that we have a good six 
, years before us for winding up our accounts, I communicated to Score- 
well; and, bidding him take a seat and compose himself, I continued :— 

** Scorewell,” said I, “it is now just fifteen years since @ was 
current in Paris, and by many believed, that in the course of that year 
the world was to be destroyed by fire: ‘ Then must each look to his own 
safety,’ said a certain French gentleman; ‘J shall convert all my propert 
into money, and go to America.’ This was a wise resolution, Scorewell, 
and I recommend you to adopt it on the present occasion.” 

But, heedless of what I said, Scorewell again exclaimed, “ Sir, the 
world is coming to an end, I tell you, for Little Pedlington is no longer 
a fit place for quiet people to live in. Except in the year of the pump- 
ladle, never, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, was the place 
in such a ferment! And all owing to that plaguy book, Sir! Mr. 
Snargate threatens to call out Captain Sniggerstone ; Captain Sniggerstone 
threatens to kick Mr. Scrawly; Mr. Scrawly threatens to pull Mr. 
Daubson’s nose; Mr. Daubson threatens to duck Mr. Scratch in a horse- 
pond; Mr. Fiat is to shew Mr. Rummins up, and Mr. Rummins is to 
write Mr. Fiat down; whilst even the Reverend Jonathan Jubb almost 
swears that he has almost a good mind to take steps in spite of the colour 
of his cloth. And then the ladies! Miss Cripps calls Miss Scrubbs 
by a bad name: Miss Scrubbs calls Miss Nix by a worse, and Miss 
Nix is to do something or other — terrible to every body, without an 
exception. Asto Mr. Hoppy, and his publisher, Mr. Yaw ps are 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered, without benefit of clergy, the 
book is to be burnt in Market-square, by the town-crier, with every mark 
of ignonnimy.”’ 

“I was apprehensive that the book would make an unpleasant stir in 





* See New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1837.° 
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the town,” said I, ‘ yet I did not anticipate such horrible consequences 
as those.” 

“And all through Mr. Hoppy!” said Scorewell. “ Such an elegant 
creature, too, as (you know, Sir,) the Master of the Ceremonies, at a place 
like this, is bound to be! ‘The bo ordeal of politeness, as Miss Cripps 
used tocall him! What she will call him now itis shocking to think of; 
for, I am told, Sir, that your ladies who write very tender poetry, are 
sometimes given to talk very strong prose. However, Sir, I can’t but 
say he deserves the worst, the villain !”’ 

* Villain is a severe term, Scorewell,” said 1; “and how the gentle 
Hoppy should have deserved it from you, who were formerly one of his 

test admirers, I cannot conceive.” 

* What, Sir!’ exclaimed Scorewell, “ What! Have you not read 
what he has published about me? Why, Sir, that is the rascally part of 
the book. If he had but let me alone there would have been no call for 
all this turmoil, for, after all, what is said about other people I look upon 
as capital fun, and, in my opinion, they are fools to notice it. But, to 
say a word against my negus, which is me—! I'd > aca the last far- 
thing I have but I’ll be revenged for it. Here, Sir, here it is.” And, 
saying this, he drew from his pocket a copy of the “ Life and Times,” 
with a slip of paper stuck in the part of the volume where the offensive 
passage occurred. The passage was an extract from Nix’s Journal, and 
ran thus :— 

“24 Nov. § past 8, evening—Wanted to see Lunnun paper, so went 
to Scorewell’s. Called for glass neagus for good of the house, as I call 
it. D—n strong of the water, as I say. So says to Scorewell, d—m 
me, Scorey, as I call him, says I, this neagus, says I, aint fit to give to 
a dog, as I say,—d—m me, it’s what I call water bewitched, says I. 
Not such neagus as I get at the ‘ Cock and Bottle,’ says I. So says 
Scorey, says he, next time, seys he, I'll make it stronger, says he. 
Why, d—m me, says I, what am I the better now for what you'll do 
next time, says I—that’s d—m nonsense, as I call it, says I—So wont 
take no more neagus at Master Scorey’s no more.” 

“Now, Sir,” cried Scorewell, “if that is not libel, sedition, and 
malice prepensed, I don’t know what is. IT have not been studyin 
* Every Man his own Lawyer’ for nothing. It is actionable ; and, if 
don’t get damages, there's no law in the land. Why, Sir, there’s three 
counts in the mdictment! First of all he calls my negus water be- 
witched, which I deny ; next, he says my negus isn’t fit to give to a dog, 
which I'll take my oath it is; and, last, he says my negus isn’t such as 
you get at the ‘ Cock and Bottle,’ which is criminal information, and 
shows a malus anonymous. But I'll Cock-and-Bottle ’em ; (ll teach 
‘em that my character is not to be retaliated upon in this injudicial 
manner; I°}l shew ’em that I know something of law; and as they are 
wrong upon all three points, Ill have them served with’a writ of error 
upon every one of them. Not such negus as you get at the ‘Cock and 
Bottle” indeed! But I'll find a way sont tr Kee their scan. maq. 
within proper bounds, or I know nothing of what the Statue of Limi- 
tations is meant for.” 

“Be calm, Scorewell,” said IT: “ abstain from any proceedings at 
law, which (to say nothing of other inconveniences they might occasion) 
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will give ten hundred-fold publicity to the matter, Unless you yourself 
make a bustle in the affair, it will soon blow over and be ”” 

“ What, Sir !”’ exclaimed Scorewell, (with that look of mingled as- 
tonishment, anger, and indignation with which a man invariably re- 
ceives the advice of a temperate counsellor, when he has predetermined 
to act like a fool after his own wise fashion,) “ What, Sir! blow over! 
Never, while one brick of Little Pedlington stands upon‘another, Even 
Mrs. Shanks, the confectioner, is setting the whole town in an uproar 
only because, in another part of the journal, Captain Nix says she some- 
times puts treacle into her raspberry tarts. That may blow over, and 
she is a fool to notice it. But if any fiend in human form is allowed to 
come, like a midnight assassin, and insidwously say, in the open face of 
day, that at the ‘ Cock and Bottle’ they make better negus than mine, 
and to escape without receiving the severest impunity which the crime 
deserves ; why, then, I have only to say that the liberty of the subject 
is at an end, the Constitution is in danger, and Magna Charta, the 
glorious Bill of Pains and Penalties, and the Law of Nations, are only 
so much waste paper. No, no,”—(Here, for a moment, he firmly com- 
pressed his lips ; and, then, with a shake of the head, a smile of self- 
satisfaction, and a sharp rubbing of the hands, he added)—* J’// negus 
’em, J’// Cock-and-Bottle ’em, ? "tl trounce ‘em, /’d/ not let ’em off with 
common damages—it is a case for nominal damages, and that I’ll go 
for, or I have read ‘ Every Man his own Lawyer’ to very little purpose,” 

Viewing the entire circle of human rear ty the three objects of 

study which may be most preeenty undertaken by the unprofessional or 
amateur student are, probably, Law, Physic, and Divinity. IT am aware 
that against one point of this opinion may be quoted the common 
saying, that ‘A man that is his own lawyer has a fool for his client ;’ 
and I must in candour admit, that I never yet knew a dabbler in Physic 
who did not persuade himself into the enjoyment of as many ac 
pains, disorders, and diseases as would supply a whole hospital with 
patients; or a dabbler in Divinity who had any more religion than an 
English horse or a French philosopher. All this, however, proves no- 
thing against the justness of my notion ‘in the main,’ as the ‘ Little 
Pedlington Observer’ would say—at least, I do not think it does, I 
throw it out for what it may be worth, and so let it pass. _ 

Now, Scorewell, although he had ‘ Every Man his own Lawyer’ at 
his finger-ends, was too sensible a person to act entirely upon his own 
responsibility in a matter of such great importance as that which now 
occupied his mind ; so forthwith he proceeded to the house of Mr. Pap- 
man, his attorney, for advice. So far as it concerned the mere law of 
the business, this step was needless; for Scorewell knew, (as he has 
shewn,) that he was as well acquainted with the law as any Mr. Pa man 
alive. But the mode of vengeance which he contemplated required that 
certain forms should be observed, and that certain things should be done, 
none of which could he do for himself: and, in fact, this consideration 
alone it was that reconciled him to so humiliating a task as that of con- 
sulting any body at all. , 

Mr. Papman being, at the moment of Scorewell’s call, engaged with 
a client, Scorewell was detained for a short time in the outer office. 
“All very busy here to-day, no doubt,” said Scorewell. This was 
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addressed to Mr. Papman’s only son (his only clerk, also), a lad of 
fourteen, who was seated on a high stool at a desk enclosed within a 
slight wooden railing. 


& 

* Ve i Sir,” replied the boy, without taking his e 
from et ee upon which he was earnestly employed. He had before 
him a large sheet of copying-paper, on which he was sketching horses’ 
heads. “My father has had a great many calls this morning,” con- 
tinued he: “Miss Cripps is with him now, ‘but she’ll be going pre- 
sently, and then—O, there she goes. You can walk into father’s private 
office now, Sir, if you please.” 

Mr. Papman is a tall man, of gentlemanlike appearance, with an in- 
telligent countenance and a bald head. His constant dress, from head 
to foot, is black, with black silk stockings, and buckles in his shoes. 
There are three attorneys in Little Pedlington, and he enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the honest one. I know not what epee this allow- 
ance of honesty in that profession may bear with the statistical returns 
upon the same point in London, but, certainly, the Little Pedlingtonians 
are very proud of it. 

Scorewell, with the * Life and Times’ in his hand, rushed into Mr. 
Papman’s office, and, scarcely allowing himself time for the common 
salutation of a ‘ good morning,’ he threw himself into a chair, and thus 
addressed his legal adviser : — 

“ Now, Mr. Papman, since by this time all Little Pedlington must be 
ringing with this rascally attack upon me, I need not tell you that my 
ose business with you is to consult you, and take your advice upon it. 

n the first place, then, you will proceed against them immediately with 
all the rigour of the law.” 

* Upon my word, Mr. Scorewell,”’ said Papman, “I have not the 
remotest idea of what it is you allude to ; so, first of all, pray enlighten 
me concerning the facts of your case, and then, with respect to the law, 
I shall perhaps be able to—” 

“Ay, ay, Sir,” said Scorewell, “ there can be no difficulty about the 
law, for it is as clear a case of criminal information against my character as 
any to be found in the Statue at Large, that I can tell you. It is the mode 
of proceeding, the mode, Sir, I want your advice upon ; you will therefore 
do every thing you can to put them to the greatest expense, and to inflict 
the most summary chastisement upon them. I need not tell you that we 
can proceed against all the parties concerned, author, publisher, and 
printer ; and, in my opinion, we can trounce the paper-maker too. But 
of this I am certain, that, as the libel is originally in the hand-writing of 
the deceased testator, we can punish his legal representatives, provided 
he has left a will, and that his executors have administered for the 
benefit of his next of kin, which is his daughter, who has profited b 
this rascally publication :—but, of course, in that case, as the matter will 
then come within the jurisprudence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, we 
must seek our remedy in the Consistory Court, and file a probate, or 
something of that sort, against the parties.” 

At the termination of this display of legal lore, Scorewell looked 
astonishingly big, and paused just long enough to allow Mr. Papman to 
say, “* Be cool, my man, be cool; y state to me the facts, and 
afterwards—” 
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But again he was interrupted by Scorewell, who then proceeded :— 

* But I tell you, Sir, there is not a single fact in the case. Water be- 
witched, not fit to give to a dog, and better at the ‘ Cock and Bottle !’ 
I’ll take my oath they are not facts, but false; and, therefore, I will 
appeal to a jury of my countrymen to find a Bill of Error upon every 
one of them.” 

“ What—are—you—talking-about ?”’ inquired Papman, with extreme 
deliberation. “I oa listened to you for half an hour, yet am I as igno- 
rant of what you mean as the man in the moon. In a word, what is 
your grievance ?”’ 

** What!’ exclaimed Scorewell with amazement; “ why, haven’t 
you heard? haven’t you seen? haven’t you read ?” 

** No, no, no,”’ reiterated Papman, “ so explain to me at once.” 

“ Wonderful !”’ cried Scorewell ; “ here is my character held up to 
the execration of all mankind for making negus not fit to give to a dog, 
yet my own legal adviser knows nothing about it! Now, then,’’ con- 
tinued he, as he placed the book before Papman, and (with a sapient 
shake of the head) pointed to the offensive passage ; “ now, read that, 
and then tell me what you think.” 

Papman slowly wiped and put on his spectacles; and having, with 
great attention, twice read the passage, he quietly returned the book to 
Scorewell and coldly said—‘ Well, and what of that?” 

** What of that!”’ exclaimed Scorewell, “‘ why that is it—it is a ma- 
‘ lignant, blasphemous, and sacrilegious libel, calculated to mislead to a 
breach of the peace, and impugn the liberty of the subject as lawfully 
made and provided for by the Act of Habeas Corpus, It is a libel, and 
I will bring actions against all the parties concerned in it, jointly, ay, 
and severely too.” 

“ That is no libel, Scorewell, so put the book into your pocket and go 
home,” said Papman. 

** No libel? Come, come, that’s a good one! It says of me what I 
don’t like, yet you would have me believe it is no libel! I come to you 
for advice how to act ; but I know, Sir, what is libel.” 

“ Indeed!” said Papman, with a smile; ‘then upon my word, my 
good friend, you are all to nothing the most knowing man in Little Ped- 
lington, lawyer or other. There is not in the whole of that passage the 
slightest ground for action. Bring an action upon that/ I should bea 
rogue were I to encourage you in taking such a step: we should be 
laughed out of any court in England.” 

“Then with all respect for your opinion, Sir,” said Scorewell 
drily, “* I don’t agree with you. I haven’t been sleeping over * Every 
Man his own Lawyer ;’ and I can tell you we should be certain 
- a verdict, let the case come on before the judges in banco or at Nova 

otia.”’ 

* Nisi Prius, 1 suppose you mean,”’ said Papman. * But no matter 
for that ; the passage is a foolish e, as might be expected from its 
writer; but you have not the slightest ground for action. Nothing that 
poor Pompo (as the Captain delighted to be called) ever wrote or said, 
could do any living creature the slightest harm. He was a foolish old 
man, tiresome, stupid, and vulgar; and so habitually a ibler that 
he would growl at a turkey for ‘no other reason than that it was not 
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a duck—nay, he would grumble because pains had been taken so to 
him that nothing was left for him to grumble at. I speak ‘thus 
and truly of my poor dead-and-gone friend, in the hope that, by so 

doing, I may succeed in allaying the irritation under w you are 

labouring. Go home, think no more of this affair, attend to your busi- 
ness, keep your money in your pocket, for the law can do nothing 
for > 


“There you and I don’t agree, Sir,” said Scorewell, somewhat an- 
grily ; “ I’m resolved to spend my last farthing but I’ll be revenged on 
the whole kit of them, If I don’t mind the expense, why ueed you? 
Besides, I’m a free-born Englishman, and, if I can afford to pay for legal 
advice, I have a right to go to law when I choose.” 

** I don’t dispute your right, my good man ; but, in the present case, 
it would be dishonest on my part to abet you in so hopeless, so foolish, 
a proceeding. So here let our conference end.” 

- Honesty ¢ Nonsense! I know the law, and what has honesty to do 
with that?” Then suddenly rising, and clapping his hat firmly down 
u his head, he added: “ Now, I tell you what, Mr. Papman, 
if you won’t persecute the parties for me, I dare say I can find an 
attorney in Little Pedlington who will ; so there’s the long and the short 
of it.’ 

To this Mr. Papman calmly replied: “ In my profession, as in most 
others, Scorewell, there are scamps and rogues who, for their pitiful hire, 
will undertake any work however dirty, degrading, or dishonest it may 
be; but, rely upon it, they are as much x sorn of the honourable 
profession which. they disgrace as they are the despised of society in 
general. Come, come, don’t look angry, Scorewell; I am not rich 
enough to afford the loss of even so small a client as you are; so, when 
have any respectable business to be done let me have the benefit 

2.” 

“ No, Sir,” replied Scorewell ; “ 1 don’t see the use of consulting a 
legal adviser who, upon points of law, differs with me, ‘ztotum celo, as 
the lawyers say. You may do very well for mild practice” (he sneeringly 
added) “ but not where one is determined to proceed a fortiori. So 
good morning—Mr. Papman.” 

Leaving Mr. Papman, Attorney, Scorewell forthwith proceeded to the 
house of Judas Hitchem, Esquire, Solicitor. Hitchem is, in all respects, 
the reverse of Mr. Papman—character not excepted. He is a short, 
squat, fat man, with a bald head; a face red and bloated from over-feed- 
ing; small sickly pale-blue eyes ; and, on the top of all this, a quantity of 
flaxen hair (or, more properly speaking, hair resembling flax) carefully 
curled. He wears three under-waistcoats, all of them of flaring colours ; 
a crimson velvet stock, fastened with a large mock-diamond brooch ; on 
his fingers a quantity of gilt-copper rings; about his neck three massive 
chains, all of the same precious metal. In short, he is the beau ideal of 
a vulgar would-seem-somebody. His chief practice in his profession is 
a Bill-mnatcher. By this title (which seems to have been su 
by that of an equally respectable calling, the body-snatcher) is meant 
one of those petty attorneys—(pettyfogging, I believe, is an actionable 
word, so [ abstain from using it)—who buy up small acceptances in the 
hope that, when due, they will not instantly be paid. In that case they, 
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without the loss of a moment, commence proceedings against drawer, 
acceptor, indorser, and every one into whose sides they can contrive to 
stick their fangs. Just to save appearances, there is usually one or two 
others concerned besides the operator, and great is the profit thereof ! 
In justice to Judas Hitchem, Esquire, it must be said that he has some- 
times expressed a wish to be employed upon business a degree or two 
more respectable ; but, unfortunately for his virtuous aspirations, he has 
never yet found any person in all Little Pedlington fool enough to trust 
him with it. 

To this worthy the irate inn-keeper proceeded. The solicitor (for so 
he always styled himself), who had read nothing, knew, notwithstand- 
ing, almost as much of law as the inn-keeper who had read “ Every Man 
his own Lawyer.” Having listened attentively to his new client, who 
stated his view of the law of the case in nearly the same words which 
he had used to Papman, “ I am quite of your opinion, Mr. Scorewell,” said 
he, (in a mincing tone, which contrasted oddly with his appearance,) 
“quite; you are perfectly right; slander, defamation, libel; atrocious 
case; we'll trounce every one of them. I’ll serve them all with notices 
of action this very evening.” 


: ” : knew I was right,” cried Scorewell, chuckling and rubbing his 
ands. 

The rogue—(rogue, I believe, is not actionable, but I wi// use that 
word at a vesituey—the rogue opened his black book and, following 
Scorewell’s dictation, inscribed therein the names of Yawkins, Hoppy, 
and half-a-dozen others who were either positively, or probably, con- 
cerned in the publication. 

‘One thing more,” said Hitchem. ‘If you happen to hold, or can 
procure, acceptances of any of the parties, we may have an opportunity of 
working them upon those also. ere is no harm in having two strings 
to one’s bow, Mr. Scorewell.”’ 

This is the lawyer for my money, thought Scorewell. 

** And one thing more, Mr. Scorewell. As the outlay in this business 
will be considerable, I shall require twenty pounds of you, in advance.” 

Scorewell, considering this to be a reasonable demand, besides that it 
would secure to him the services of this able adviser, immediately paid 
him the amount required ; and, thought he, as he counted out the notes, 
I haven’t read “ Every Man his own Lawyer” for nothing. Solicitor 
and client shook hands; and as the latter was quitting the house, “‘ We'll 
show them what it is to get into the clutches of little Judas Hitchem,” 
said the other. 

The result of this proceeding of my wise host is, of course, for the pre- 
sent, in the bosom of Time ; but any one is at liberty to make his own 
guess at it, according to his own judgment and foresight. 

“ We think we cannot be far wrong in saying that there may still be 
persons living who remember Waddle in the ‘ Hatchet of Horror.’”” So 
said that wisest and gravest of all wise and grave authorities, the “ Little 
Pedlington Observer,” when speaking, the other day, of that eminent 
actor, who flourished as long ago as the commencement of the last year ! 
Far be it from me to presume to attempt an imitation of a writer who, 
week after week, by resolutely persisting in out-doing even his own out- 
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doings, sets imitation at defiance with nearly the same success as he does 
common sense and understanding. So, disdaining the protection of a 
“ may-be,” I roundly assert that persons do still live who not only were 
witnesses to, but prominent actors in, the well-known pump-ladle troubles 
which occurred about a. p. 1830, (! !) by several of whom [ am assured 
that the excitement then mses ing scarcely exceeded that of the 
moment. When Miss Cripps’s lost maione was cried. in pan nel 

I was a spectator of the scene. was interesting and exciting 
spat painful degree, for men’s minds were distracted by hopes, 
doubts, and fears—so nicely balanced were the chances for and against the 
recovery of the lost object; but that event will bear no comparison with 
what the Little Pedlingtonians have already distinguished as the Nix 
Commorion ! 

The whole town being in a state of utter confusion, and events of the 
deepest interest occurring mgunivaga pa by different parts of it, I shall 
do no more than make a few notes of what is going ou—a narrative pre- 
tending to order and regularity is, under the circumstances, out of the 

uestion. 

. I go into Market-square, and, instead of walking peaceably along, as 
of yore, am thrust to the right, jostled to the left, shoved forwards, pushed 
backwards! The dignified bearing and the cold look have taken the 
place of familiar nods and smiles; instead of the friendly ““ How do?”— 
* How are you ?””—“ Pleasant weather !”—“ Fine morning !””—nothing 
is heard but—* Sir, I don’t know you,”—* I desire, Sir, you will never 
speak to me again.” —‘* I wonder at your assurance, Miss, in looking me 
in the face.””—“ Sir, what Mr. Hoppy says in his book, that Captain Nix 
said that Mr. Shrubsole told him that he had heard from Mr. Snargate 
what you said of me in strict confidence to him as long ago as the 
year 1831, and which I never knew till now, is unbecoming a gentleman, 
and you may expect to hear from me.” In the very thick of all this is 
little Jack Hobbleday! He catches one by the button and listens to 
him; he takes another by the collar and whispers in his ear; a third he 
drags into a corner and looks double-distilled mysteries at him; he 
knocks at a door, and presently is in earnest conversation with the foot- 
boy ; a house-maid is industriously engaged in pumping water from the 
New Pump, and, presto! little Jack Hobbleday is at her side, industriously 
engaged in pumping her. This is a fine time for Jack: he is in his 
element ! the is now coming to me. 

“ How do, my dear fellow? Lived here all my life, but never saw any- 
thing like this. Where it will end nobody can tell. I say—come into a 
corner. What I have to tell you must be in confidence. This publica- 
tion will be the ruin of poor Ho y- Already the consequences of it are 
awful, quite awful! His ples, nefit-ball, which is fixed for Wednes- 
day week—well—what do you think? Out of nineteen three-and-six- 
penny tickets, which he had already issued, seventeen have been re- 
turned! Poor fellow—sorry for him! Loses three pupils, too—two of 
them Mrs. Shrubsole’s daughters. Foolish of Mrs. Shru to notice it, 
for, after all, what is it? Twenty years ago, when she was Miss S 
Pompo saw her dancing—goes a claps down in his J that 
Polly Shrapnell has got bandy legs. Poor Pompo never dreams of his 
Journal being published—he dies—out it comes. But this is one of the 
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many thi Hoppy ought to have suppressed—for—the truth is she has 
got bandy legs, and I happen to know it. I say—between ourselves, 
she would not have cared about it if it had te Wh true. Now, rely 
upon what I have told you about Hoppy—I have it from the highest 
authority —don’t ask who—mustn’t tell—but this I may say—that was 
his little maid you saw me talking to at the pump,” is last fact he 
communicated to me in a significant whisper. 

Hobbleday continued. ‘* Then—Chickney, the poulterer, is angry be- 
cause his name is mentioned in the book—dragged before the ao og 
Digges, the undertaker, because his is not—too insignificant, he supposes, 
for notice. Digges won’t take any more dancing lessons at Hoppy’s 
academy for grown gentlemen ; Chickney makes his wife withdraw her 
subscription from Yawkins’s library. Miss Tidmarsh’s sorees, the plea- 
santest things in Little Pedlington, are put off, because it comes out that, 
seven years ago, Miss Cripps, Mrs. Sniggerstone, my aunt Hobbleday, 
Daubson, Jubb, Yawkins the banker, and eight or ten others of our ‘to 
sawyers,’ as some great writer has it, all agreed, at a rout at Pompo's, 
that Miss Tidmarsh could not be less than forty-eight. Forty-eight and 
seven, eh? I say nothing. Ahem! That’s her age, though; and I 
happen to know it. _ But it is very foolish of people to be angry about 
such things.—Then, there’s poor Miss Nix herself—she’s half out of her 
mind about the book! She ee uarrelled with Hoppy because he has 
published no more than about half a dozen of her eminent father’s wash- 
erwoman’s and tavern-bills, and (in the ‘ Correspondence’) only a score 
or so of letters of invitation received and answered, when, as she says, she 
had supplied him with hundreds of them. Says he has left out all that 
was worth telling of the great Nix, told nothing but what was not, and 
told that badly. Says that if the illustrious Rummins had been alive he 
ought to have been employed to immortalise her immortal father, Poor 
Yawkins, too! She has quarrelled with him, because he would not give 
her two hundred copies of the work to present to her friends. As Yawkins 
says, in that case there would have been nobody left in all the world to 
buy it; so he sent heradozen. Then, as the book is making such a stir, 
she complains that he did not pay her enough for it; but, as Yawkins 
says, he paid five guineas for it, and it was all a speculation. However, 
he has sent her an additional sovereign, and put her down for a year’s 
subscription to his library, gratis. This I have, in confidence, from the 
best authority—can’t tell who—just left the house of the most liberal and 
enterprising publisher in all Little Pedlington.” . 

“T fear, Mr. Hobbleday,” said 1, “ this publication will furnish 
much employment for the gentlemen of the long robe.” 

“I fear so too, my dear fellow,” replied Hobbleday ; “ but people are 
very foolish to notice such things—very, I tell you. There’s Hitchem, 
the eminent solicitor, but the greatest scoun ahem !—a clever fellow, 
though—know him well—dine with him sometimes—well, he has got his 
hands full already. Amongst other things of the sort, he is bri an 
action for damages, Cripps v. Scrubbs, for Miss Scrubbs telling po 
that Miss Cripps wore a false front to her hair. There it was, my dear 
fellow, snugly bottled up in the book for fifteen years—nobody the wiser 
for it—at last, out it comes. Papman, the great lawyer, would not have 
anything to do with the wares was foolish, and in for a dig. 

: 8 
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People are fools to notice such things. I have shown the book. to, at 
least, twenty of my most intimate friends—pointed out to them the most 
disagreeable things said about themselves. But I’m for peace and quiet 
—recommended to take no notice of it—never to think of going to 
law about it. But there they are, all of them, going at it ding-dong. 
Fools for their pains—such things are not worth notice—they are not, 
I tell you. Well—I must be off—going to consult Papman, my soli- 
citor, for—what is said about me in the book is foo bad. I'll leave you 
to judge. See here.” : 

lobbleday put into my hand the “ Life and Times,” a leaf of which 
was doubled down at the corner. The passage that displeased him was 
in that fatal “* Journal,” and thus it ran :— 

“ Jack Hobbleday just been here—Paul Potter, asI callhim. Looked 
down my airy, and saw a air hanging up in kitchen windy. Wanted to no 
who sent it—woudn’t tell—d—m me : what bisness of his’n? asI say. As 
he went out, ask’d Patty cook—didn’t no. Went all over L. P. telling 

ople as how he was certain it was old and tuff, shot all to pieces as if 
it had been kild with a canon bawl, and sure it coudn’t be worth heatin. 
Jack the best-naturd little fellar in L. P. but somehow sets more peeple 
by the years than all the ill-naturd fellers put together. Would set the 
greatest friends mentioned in all ainshant histry a-quarling—Damon 
and Pick-axe, Silly and Carybdus, or any on um.” 

“ There,”’ said Hobbleday, as I returned the book; “ that is some- 
thing to complain of. What the old blockhead has written about others 
is only fit to laugh at—not worth notice—fun, capital fun—but to say 


ore about me-——But I must be off, or I shall be too late to find my 

solicitor at home. Good bye, my dear fellow, good bye. Look out for 

Hobbleday versus Hoppy, and you'll see something, I promise you.” 
pw had Hobbleday left me when my attention was attracted by 


the sound of a horn, and the cry of “ Little Pedlington Weekly Ob- 
server, Scun—dition /”’ It was indeed a second edition of that interest- 
ing paper, so I purchased it. And fully was the republication war- 
ranted by the importance of the event which it announced! The para- 
graph was printed in much larger type than that used in any other part 
of the paper ; and being unostentatiously intelligible, and unaffectedly 
consistent with itself, I presume it could not have proceeded from the 
erudite pen of my favourite writer, Mr. Rummins, junior. It occupied 
the place usually allotted to the leading article. 


*“ SECOND EDITION, 


“ Littte Pepiineton, Two o’Clock, p. m. 


“ An affair of honour has just occurred between Captain Snargate and 
Captain Sniggerstone, both formerly of the L. P. Loyal Volunteers. The 
meeting took place in Yawkins’s iile-geeund and that spot was se- 
lected because, this being the day on which two-pence is demanded for 
admission (the ground on all other days of the week being opened gratis) 
the parties would be in no danger of interruption. They were accompa- 
nied to the field by their respective seconds, Mr. Puddifoot Puddifoot and 
Mr. Perks Perks ; and, apology being out of the question, they took their 
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ground at a distance of twelve paces. Loaded pistols were then placed in 
the hands of the combatants; when, the seconds thinking enough had 
been done, the parties expressed themselves satisfied, shook hands and 
withdrew in perfect humour. Both gentlemen, we are assured, 
conducted themselves with the greatest gallantry; but we trust it will 
not often be our painful duty to have to record the occurrence of such 
murderous scenes in a place like Little Pedlington. The cause of the 
meeting will be explained by the correspondence subjoined. 


No. l. 
“ L. P. Tuesday morning, 27 min, past 9. 


“Capt. Snargate presents his compliments to Capt. Sniggerstone. In 
Capt. S.’s ‘ Secret History,’ appended to Mr. Hoppy’s ‘ Life and Times 
of Capt. Pomponius Nix,’ appears the following passage :—‘ So he 
complained to Colonel Snargate (the small-beer brewer) who commanded 
the corps at that time.” 

** As Colonel S. was well known to be a brewer of TABLE ALE, and 
not of small beer, Capt. S. considers the use of the words sMALL-BRER 
BREWER to be offensive to the memory and character of his late respected 
father; and that by placing them in a parenthesis (which renders them 
more remarkable) it is adding insult to injury—the more so as Capt. S. 
himself still carries on the brewery for TABLE ALE only ;—Capt. S. there- 
fore requests that Capt. S. will, with as little delay as possible, cause the 
words smail-beer, which are offensive to Capt. S.'s feelings as a gentle- 
man, to be exchanged for TABLE ALE, and the parenthesis removed. 

“ Capt. S. has to add that as he cannot, consistently with his dignity 
as an officer and a gentleman, apply for redress to the publisher ; and as 
Capt. S. is informed by Mr. Hoppy that it would be against all the rules 
of etiquette for him, as master of the ceremonies, to be called upon in 
any way whatever ; it is to Capt. S. alone that aay S. can address him- 
self. Capt. S. waits the honour of Capt. S.’s earliest attention to this.” 


No. 2. 
“LL. P. Tuesday morning, 34 minutes past 10. 


“ Capt. Sniggerstone has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Capt. Snargate’s note, dated L. P. Tuesday morning, 27 minutes past 9. 
Considering the delicate nature of the subject of Capt. S.’s note, Capt. 8. 
begs to decline sending Capt. S. a reply till Capt. S. has had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting a friend, which Capt. S. will do without delay.” 


No. 3. 
“L. P. Tuesday morning, 1 minute past ll. 


“ Capt. Sniggerstone has the honour to inform Capt. Snargate that he 
cannot have the slightest objection to substitute, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, the words table ale for small beer, as requested in Capt. S.'s com- 
munication, No. 1, and, at the same time, to express his regret that the 
inadvertent use of the words small-beer should have caused any = to 
Capt. S.’s feelings. But Capt. S., considering that Cupt. 8. no 
right to interfere with the parenthesis, Capt. 8. feels himself under the 
necessity of declining to remove it.” 
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No. 4. ; 
“L. P. Tuesday morning, 59 minutes past 11. 

“ Capt. Snargate has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Capt. 
Sniggerstone’s communication, dated L. P. Tuesday morning, 1 minute 
past 11. Capt. S. is happy that Capt. S. has consented to retract the 
offensive term ‘ small-beer brewer ;’ but Capt. S. cannot, as a man of 
honour, dispense with the removal of rae parentHeEsis. As Capt, S. 
considers that, from this point of the affair, it would be inexpedient that 
any further communications should be made directly between Capt. S. and 
Capt. S.;—Capt. S. has the honour to inform Capt. S. that this note 
will be delivered to Capt. S. by Capt. S.’s frend, Mr. Puddifoot 
Puddifoot.”” 


















One side of this paper is nearly filled with letters from persons who 
consider themselves either insulted or injured by passages in Nix’s 
Journal, or by the publication of letters addressed to him under the seal 
of privacy. I select a few of the most interesting. They are all 
addressed — 


“ To the Editor of the Little Pedlington Weekly Observer. 


“* Sir,—Miss Nix has allowed Mr. Yawkins to allow Mr. Hoppy to 
publish a letter of mine, wrote private and confidential to her late father, 
and only intended for the bosom of friendship, and is as follows :— 











* Prarvatse and ConFrIDENTIAL. 





* Dear Pompo,—lI want to borrow your punch-ladle, as I ant got one, 
so put it in your pocket when you come to-night, and give it me sly. 
* Yours, truly, 


* Joun Junius Spicer.’ 







“ Now, Sir, I don’t think my character a bit worse for not having got 
a punch-ladle at THAT Timk, but no man likes to have it made the town 
talk, and Miss Nix knows well enough, if I can borrow I can LEND, as 
the following will show, though it might not suit her to publish that, 
but it shall now appear in the face of all the world, which I would 
not otherwise have done.” 

* Dear Spiggy,—Am short of tea-spoons as I say, for our rout to-nite, 
so bring 4 a duzn with you. 1 good turn desarvs a nuther, as I say. 

* Yours, truly, 


© Pomps. Nrx.’ 










“* Now, Sir, as Miss Nix has brought this upon herself, by publishing 
what was not a delicate act to do, in the first instance, she may THANK 
HERSELF for the consequences. 







“ Your obedient servant, 
ae OR Ky 







I a PI one Nix’s Journal, it is said—* June 20, 1834, walked 
to Vale o met * ** * with ——’s pooty wife—pooty doings for 
Little Pedlington |’ 2 “ 

“ Now, Sir, if this is meant to allude tome, and Mrs. Strutt (the wife 









AR 
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of our worthy manager), I say it is a gross falsehood, without the shadow 
of a foundation. 4 
** Your obedient servant, 
“ Epwarp YAawkins, Jun.” 
(Of the firm of Yawkins, Son, & Co., Bankers.) 





“ Sir,—In Captain Nix’s infamous Journal, he has the unmanliness to 
say——‘ June 20, 1834, walked to Vale of Health, met * * * * with 
——'s pooty wife—pooty doings for Little Pedlington !’ 

“ Now, Sir, as it is impossible to tell how far people may carry their 
wicked insinuations to, I call upon you to protect a helpless woman 
whose reputation is at stake, as I solemnly declare it was only by the 
merest accident I was overtaken by Captain Sniggerstone as I was going 
to see my innocent baby which was out at nurse, and this I am sure the 
Captain, as a man and a gentleman, will bear me out in. 

“Your humble and unjustly slandered servant, 
“Portia Lucretia SHRAPNELL, 

“ P.S.—I cannot help saying that a certain lady had better look at 

home before she allows such cruel insinuations to be published.”’ 





Following these are fourteen letters from other ladies and gentl 
all of them vigorously repelling the charge, if intended to apply to them. 
The next is curious :— 


“ Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of your valuable columns, to 
call the attention of all Little Pedlington to a fact of which they might 
otherwise have remained ignorant, or which, at least, could only have 
becn known to that small and select circle of friends who are the most 
intimately acquainted with me. I therefore earnestly request that every 
body would turn to Nix’s Journal, in which, at page 53, seven lines 
from the top, they will find the following entry .—‘ Just saw * * * * pass 
the door—he is the gratist blocked in the town, as I call it." There can- 
not be the slightest doubt that by the greatest blockhead in the town is 
meant me, (for I have a distinct recollection of having Sroncenly passes 
Nix’s door,) and, indeed, many friends, on whose judgment I 
firmest reliance, assure me that they consider me perfectly justified in 
thinking so. The publication of this letter will prepare Little Pedling- 
ton for any steps I may think it proper to adopt under the circum- 
stances. 

**T am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“Tuomas Noppy. 

“P.S.—Should any impertinent doubts be expressed of the truth of 
what I have asserted, I shall certainly consider myself under the ne- 
cessity of making my statement, upon oath, in the presence of a ma- 
gistrate.”’ 


The following a were charm as coming from the Reverend 
Jonathan Jubb, the bard of Pedlingtonia. As being the most interesting 
so shall it be the last :— ‘ 

“ Str,—As a lover of truth, a Minister of Peace, and the Literary 
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Executor of the late Simcox Rummins, F. S. A., I feel myself loudly 
called upon, by the still small voice of justice, to dissipate, with a breath, 
the flickering cloud of calumny which, like the dove, is made to hover 
over the well-known character lor hospitality of that illustrious man, now 
sleeping unconscious and defenceless in that grave over which the elegant 
tomb-stone, now just finished, will, I am happy to say, be placed in the 
course of this week. 

* In the Journal of Pomponius Nix, now just published, that great and 
good man records with unerring precision, like the bow of Apollo, that 
on the 29th September, 1801, he dined with the great Antiquary. It is 
as true as the needle to the pole that he did so, for in my own journal, 
which may one day, like manna from heaven, be given to the world, I 
find the fact corroborated. But like the pelican, ungratefully turning on 
the breast that fed it, he adds—‘ Goose tolerably good, but not so good 
as eat with Jack Spiggins eight years ago. Stuffing decided bad; 
and as for apple-sauce, not enough lo go twice round !’ With regard to 
the goose and the stufling, I say nothing: that is matter of opinion, of 
which it can only be said ‘ ’twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands.’ But, Sir, when, like the voracious cormorant, he complains that 
there was not enough apple-sauce, Truth and Justice both bid me raise my 
voice, like thunder roaring in the desert, and dispel the calumny as the 
avalanche sweeps away the flimsy cobweb. Sufficient was there, then, 
to have gone twice, nay, thrice round, like a planet in its orb, but that 
at the first round the gallant Captain, ‘ as was his custom always in the 
afternoon,’ like the sea yawning for its prey, took nearly the entire of it to 
his own share. Let me, then, like the ring-dove shetien for its young, 
inquire of every candid mind ‘the cause, the cause my soul,’ way went 
it not twice round? Spirit of Rummins! (of whose ‘ Life and Times’ 
by me, a few copies, price half-a-crown, may still be had at my pub- 
lisher’s) art thou, say, appeased ? 

* And I remain, Sir, yours, 
“ JonaTHAN Juss, Curate, L. P.” 


And, now, O you who nightly record the sayings and events of the 
by-gone day, bethink ye of the legacy of mischief and disorder which 
haply you are preparing for posterity: suspend awhile your desperate 
a in air, bestow a thought on Little Pedlington, and, ere you write, 
—Rervecr. . 
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CHOICE OF A BRIDE. 


BY FRANCIS GRAME,. 


Tue fire was burning bright and clear in the little parlour of a com- 
fortable-looking co in the village of Elshor. No portion of the wall 
was visible, the whole room being packed from floor to ceiling with 
books of all shapes and sizes. Two gentlemen sat at the round table, 
which had been drawn in so close as to allow both of them to rest their 
feet on the fender. The wine seemed very good, so good, indeed, as to 
enable them to dispense with conversation. The elder of the two, a 
wan-coloured, smoke-dried looking man, of four or five-and-thirty, at 
last took up the poker, and vigorously applied it to the fire, and, as if 
inspired by the exertion, said, 

“ You seem to have lost your spirits, Harbord. Oxford has not agreed 
with you. You have read too much.” 

“Oh no; I took it very easy; eight hours a-day.” 

“ Well, that’s moderate enough,” replied the other; “ you have got 
your double first more easily than I got mine. I read fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four.” 

“ But then you\had not such a tutor as I had.” 

“* Very neatly turned; and I thank you for the compliment. It was 
a pleasure to read with you, and I only hope my new pupil, who comes 
here next month, will do me as much credit.” 

“ 1 hope he will, and not give you quite so much trouble in other 
respects.”’ 

** Oh, you mean the old story. What, you’ve not forgotten them yet ?” 

The young man shook his head, and sighed. 

“ Very strange,” said Mr. Thomson, filling his glass; “there must 
be something very peculiar in love. I should like very well to ex- 
perience the sensation, I must try to acquire it some of these days.” 

* Acquire what ?” 

“‘ A knowledge of love. I agree with Bacon, that no knowledge is 
worth having, except what we obtain by experience.” 

“ And were you never in love in your life ?’’ inquired the young man, _ 
smiling. 

“No; I don’t think I ever was. It seemed to me I had no right to 
indulge in such a luxury till I had five hundred a-year of my own, 
There must be a property qualification for other things besides a seat in 
Parliament.”’ 

“ A luxury you call it!” said Harbord, and added, bitterly, “ and 
so it would be if I had not a shilling; but with all that infernal for- 
tune, guardians, agents, relations, deeds and leases pouring in on one 
every day, uncles giving advice, cousins suggesting improvements, aunts 
and dowagers recommending eligible matches, life has become a burden 
to me—and not a word for two whole months from the Manor!” 

“There you go; but, however, you are your own master now—a 
bachelor of arts, in possession of your fortune, a double-first-class man, 
so I won’t interfere in any way. But while I was your tutor, I beg you 
to bear witness that I opposed _ acquaintance in that quarter with 
all my might. I spoke as ill of them as I could. I told you they were 

poor, quite unknown in the neighbourhood, vulgar, and ignor———” _ 
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“ What the devil !———how dare you, Sir ?”” 

“ Nay, nay, sit still, my good fellow, and don’t throw over the table. 
All these things I remind you of in my own defence, for I would not 
have it said that I encouraged any pupil of mine in paying attentions to 

who were not in the best society, whose very names are hardly 
wn. You will do me the justice to confess that I never said a good 
word of them in my life.” 

“ I will; and, at the same time, that you never had the least ground 
for any one of the attacks you made on them ; but, however, forgive my 
rudeness, Thomson, I was always a passionate fellow, and, now that 
their silence has lasted so long, my temper is, if possible, worse than 
ever. What can have kept them from writing ?” 

“ Perhaps,” mildly suggested Mr. Thomson, “ their education may 
have been neglected, and they have never learned to write.” 

“ Why, Caroline is, without exception, the most accomplished female 
I ever met with.” 

“ And Mrs. Tibbits ?”’ inquired Thomson. 

“ It isnot her silence I wonder at,’’ replied Harbord; “ my letter 
was not addressed to her.” 

“ But won’t you confess,” continued the tutor, “ that it is rather an 
extraordinary thing, to say the least of it, that a mother and daugh- 
ter >? 

** How do you know they are mother and daughter ?”’ 

. Why, their names are the same, arn’t they? They are both called 
Tibbits.’ 

“Never by me,” replied the young man. “In fact, I have reasons 
for supposing that they are not even related to each other. Caroline 
calls the old lady mamma, to be sure, and the affection between them is 
very great, but yet——” 

** You don’t like the girl you are in love with to have a name like 
Tibbits, or a parent whose language is so redolent of Bow bells.’’ 

“Oh, the name is nothing,”’ answered Harbord, with a smile ; “ such 
things can be altered.” 

“You will offend all your relations by such a step. You will very 
likely injure me. I hope and trust you will think the matter carefully 
over before proceeding further.” 

“ Further than what? I have gone a good way already. We are 
en “i 

full glass that Mr. Thomson was in the act of carrying to his 
lips fell from his hand. 

* Engaged to Miss Tibbits! Why, how is it possible ?”’ 

“ Easily enough ; I saw her every day last long vacation. Four months 
is long enough to make people acquainted. She was a beautiful, elegant, 
accom plished——”’ 

“ Miss Tibbits! And I never made her acquaintance !” 

“ In short, we were attached to each other; and I hope in about ten 
days from this time to make her my wife. Her silence has certainly 
amazed me; and I offered you a week’s visit instead of going directly 
to the Manor, as I was uncertain whether they may not have gone from 

“ Oh, no, a are at home ; they were at church last Sunday.”’ 

“ T shall go down early to-morrow, and find out the reason of their 
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neglect. In the mean time, will you join me in drinking the health of 
the bride ?” - 

“Well, since you require it, I will,” replied Mr. Thomson ; “ but I 

you will never forget that I was so “far from encouraging this 
seaman I opposed it by every means in my power. She is poor, 

su , 

“T don’t know. I have enough; and, if my relations would only 
leave me alone, should be the happiest man in the world. But my 
Uncle, the Colonel, never can persuade himself that I can have a will of 
my own ; my Aunt, whose nickname from her youth has been ‘ Managin 
Bridget,’ has no idea that I have outgrown her government; so tha 
between them I lead a miserable life. My Uncle has bought me two 
farms I didn’t want: my Aunt has pulled down a shooting-box I had 
in Wiltshire, without giving me the slightest notice. And all these pro- 
ceedings I am forced to be contented with, to ratify all their bargains, 
and fulfil all their contracts; for the slightest appearance of vexation 
would worry the good old creatures to death. But when Caroline is fairly 
mine, and I assume the dignity of a married man, they will surely 
give me a little more management of my own affairs. If not, I must 
come to a break with them at once, and insist on doing as I like.” 

* Certainly—but in the mean time as to Miss Tibbits—you will bear 
witness [ am not to blame ?” 

“Oh! yes—you have been very active in hinting objections—you 
have a genius for scandal and detraction.” 

“ Well, I'm glad you allow that. And now, here’s to the bride.” 

While the gentlemen were doing justice to the toast, the servant 
enered the room and laid the letter-bag on the table. 

“ The evening post already?” said Mr. Thomson, wondering at the 
flight of time. ‘I had no notion ’twas so late. Charles Harbord, Esq., 
—three letters, Harbord: other friends are not so neglectful as the fair 
dames of the Manor. There !” 

Harbord took the letters. There seemed a conspiracy that night 
against Mr. Thomson’s crystal; the decanter and four glasses were 
propelled from the table into the fire, by the indignant sweep with which 
Harbord extended his arm :—“ Who the devil is Brigadier General 
Swiggle?”” he exclaimed, regardless of “ the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds,”’ which his impetuosity had produced. 

“ Can’t at all say,” replied Mr. Thomson, looking inquiringly— 
“ Swiggle—Swiggle ?—never heard the name.” 

“Nor I,” said Harbord, not yet recovered from his fit of indignation, 
“and yet the fellow writes to me as if we were the most intimate 
friends in the world: he says he will be here to-morrow morning, as, 
considering the circumstances we are placed in, ceremony be 
ridiculous.” 

“But how does he know you are here?” 

“My Uncle has told him, and it is at his request he is coming over to 
see me. Very likely this is the man I nebo the estate of, but I 
can see no right he on that account, to force his acquaintance 
me. He begins his letter—* Charley, my fine fellow.’ ” wr 

“ Free and easy, certainly,” said Mr. s—** but perhaps 
is the fashion in the army.” 
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“ Oh, confound his fashion ! I’ll give him his congé the first minute 
we meet.” 

While the steam of his wrath was evaporating in these and similar 
resolutions of revenge, he occupied himself in opening another of the 
letters that had reached him : its effects seemed no less exciting than 
those of the first. It was with a melancholy satisfaction that Mr. 
Thomson, in contemplating the fragments of his glasses and decanters, 
reflected that they had not yet been replaced, so that the devastations 
caused by his young friend’s sudden ebullition of astonishment were 
on this occasion confined to the fracture of the back of the chair on 
which he had been sitting, and the propulsion of the round table into 
the fire. 

“‘ Death and furies! this is ten times worse than the other !”’—he 
exclaimed, holding out the letter to his friend, who stood up gaping like 
Hamlet on the sight of his father’s ghost. ‘ Who, in heaven’s name, is 
Ephraim Dodd ?” 

“Can’t possibly imagine,” replied Mr. Thomson. “A person of that 
name was once hanged.” 

“T hope to Heaven this fellow will meet with the same fate! He 
begins his epistle—‘ Friend, my bowels yearn to embrace thee; yea, 
mighty heavings do I experience of the inner man to clasp thee in the 
paternal embrace ; and on the fourth day, -by the profane called Wed- 
nesday (in commemoration of a heathen deity whom to name is an 
abomination), at the tenth hour, will I waiton thee. Thy Aunt, a worthy 
woman after the flesh, hath settled all things, and answereth for thy dis- 
missing the unseemly vanities of fashionable apparel, and adopting in 
their stead those garments befitting saints. More when we meet face to 
face, which will be at the day and hour appointed.’ What can all this 
mean? Is somebody playing a hoax on me?” 

“ It is a very curious coincidence that two gentlemen should offer their 
visits on the same day and at the same hour; one sent here by your 
Uncle, Colonel Harbord ;—the other by your Aunt, Mrs. Bridget 
Bolland ;—what can be their object ?”” 

“Oh, the first fellow comes on the strength of my having purchased 
his land; the other is most likely some absurd friend of Aunt Bridget’s, 
picked up among the heterogeneous visiters of Bath, where she is at 
present established. He seems to be a quaker from the style of his note, 
and is most likely the same venerated friend by whose advice she pulled 
down my shooting-hox. If it is, by Heaven, I’ll pull his puritanical 
nose till it is as flat as the brim of his beaver! My great regret now is, 
that I told any of them of my intention of being here; but I was 
forced to do so to excuse me from going to either of them. I told them 
that after taking one’s degree it was always the etiquette to go and stay 
a week with one’s tutor.” 

“ And a very good etiquette too,’”’ replied Mr. Thomson with a smile, 
“ if the visit be entirely to the tutor, without any views upon his neigh- 
bours.”” The third letter in the mean time was opened ; and, though it 
evidently created as much surprise as the others, it was folded carefully 
up again, and placed in the pocket-book without any observation. 

__ “ Well, Thomson, excuse the uproar I have made, this evening ; but 
if those three impertinent scoundrels make their appearance here to- 
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morrow, as they threaten, I must borrow the heaviest of your walking- 
sticks, for I have, unfortunately; left my hunting-whip behind me.” 

“ Are three coming? I have only heard of the General and the 
Quaker.”’ 

“ There is another,” said Harbord, bridling in his rage—“ the most 
insolent of them all—a fellow who orders me not to go down to the 
Manor till I have seen him for half an hour—a rascal——”’ 

“ A sensible man,” said Mr. Thomson ; “ most probably sent by your 
relations to dissuade you from any farther connexion with people so little 
known.” 

“ Thomson !—well, I will be calm! but after all you have heard from 
me, I think such observations very unfriendly.” 

“T really beg your pardon,” replied the tutor; “it is only the 
interest I take in you that makes me speak so severely; I began 
telling you my opinion of them before I knew even their names; and 
flatter myself I am too consistent a man to alter my sentiments upon 
any account whatever. When I see you fairly married, matters will 
be different. Mrs. Harbord will be a very different person from Miss 
Caroline Tibbits, and as the consort of my friend and pupil, she shall 
have my warmest) wishes for her health and happiness.” 

With this explanation, everything was satisfactorily adjusted—fresh 
coals were laid on the fire, a new supply of crystal-ware introduced, and 
a very animated conversation carried on as to the probabilities of dis- 
covering the quadrature of the circle. 


Cuap. Il. 


Wuen the gentlemen next morning met at breakfast, the rage of 
Charles Harbord seemed to have suffered no abatement. His wrath— 
too deep and concentrated to find issue in words—forced a vent for itself 
in little short snorts and whistlings, like the safety valve of a steam-boat. 
It is, therefore, not much to be wondered at, if Mr. Thomson did not 
consider him so entertaining a companion as he had expected in a favour- 
ite pupil and double first-class man. But though Harbord had said: 
very little on the subject of the last letter he had received, and now did 
not mention it at all, it was evident that his principal indignation was 
not directed either against Brigadier General Swiggle, or Ephraim Dodd. 
The insult contained in the third letter was of a more touching and deli- 
cate character; for an intimation conveyed by a man in a tone of 
authority, on so very tender a point as visiting the ladies of the Manor, 
was intolerable to one who had already been pestered on the subject 
almost beyond the bounds of endurance; and whose temper, moreover, 
was not particularly improved by the unaccountable silence that Caroline 
had maintained. It was, therefore, with no little apprehension that 
Thomson looked forward to the promised visits ; nor was his equanimity 
much restored when at half-past ten a travelling carriage rolled up to the 
door, and discharged from its interior a vast quantity of trunks, port- 
manteaus, and carpet-bags—and lastly, a little old man carefully wrapt | 
up in a huge variety of cloaks and res rushed past the servant, 
without waiting to be announced, and cing into the parlour where 
the gentlemen were still at coffee, exclaimed— 
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“ Which of two is Charley ?—Come, you rogue, which ever it is, 
and help me off with these greatcoats.”’ 

“ My name is Charles Harbord, Sir,”’ said that irate young gentleman, 
with all the stateliness he could assume. 

“ Well, and a good enough name it is, but nothing to look so grand 
about—come here, you dog, and help me off with this shawl. You got 
my letter, I suppose? Come, be active!” 

“ I received two or three letters, but as you have not thought proper 
to inform me who is the individual ” 

“ Don’t individual me, Sir—ring the bell for some more coffee 
cu me a thimbleful of brandy to take off the chill—or I’ll break 

the business directly. I am General Swiggle.” 

* General Swiggle,” replied Harbord ; “ you presume, I suppose, on 
the bargain you have made with my Uncle. He entered into the matter 
without consulting me.” 

** | know he did. He told me so himself.” 

“ But I fully and entirely acquiesced in everything he had done. I 
was in hopes ‘hat would have been sufficient.”’ 

“ Perfectly! quite sufficient! Now that’s what I call handsome, 
and doing the thing like a man. Give us your hand, and don’t be so 
cursedly stiff and absurd.”’ 

The General seated himself without farther ceremony, and proceeded 
to butter his toast. Harbord, however, who had great difficulty in 
restraining himself from ejecting the intruder in a summary manner 
through the window, addressed the stranger in a voice which ill con- 
cealed the fury he was in. 

“ And is it because of that bargain, begun, continued, and ended in 
my name, but without my knowledge, by my Uncle, that you think 
yourself entitled to intrude on me in this unauthorised manner, and 
treat me so unceremoniously ?”” 

* Not a doubt of it; solely and entirely in consequence of the bar- 

in with your Uncle, that I intrude on you—and why the deuce should 

not? Ring for the brandy, as I told you, and ask no more ridiculous 
questions.” 

** I'm sorry, General Swiggle, that the agreement has gone so far, as, 
if it were to entail on me a repetition of such insults, I should certainly 
reclaim my consent.”’ 

“ You would, would ye? Not sign the contract, perhaps, and make 
your Uncle a laughing-stock to the world? You're a nice fellow, you 
are! Some more coffee.’’ 

“ I certainly don’t wish to expose my Uncle to anything of the sort ; 
but why does he not place himself entirely in my situation, and take all 
the trouble of it off my hands ?”’ 

e 


“ Who—your Uncle ?—aged sixty-three—ill of the gout—that would 
never do.” 


“ Well then, Sir, I am master of the property, I suppose ?” 


~ Sauk hi Well—you are a rum one, for such an infernal stiff 


magnifico—but call it what you like. Yes, you are master of it, of 
course.” 


“ And in full possession ?”’ 
“No; not exactly that. You must wait three years. That’s in the 
agreement. You are too young yet. Never begin the cares of life too 
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soon. Another thimbleful of brandy. Why, who the dickins is this? 
—a Quaker? We'll have some fun—lI like to quiz those Y 

These last observations were elicited by the appearance at the door 
of a tall, thin, long-backed man, dressed in the liar costume of the 
fraternity of Friends, who, being announced as Ephraim Dodd, walked 
into oa psy said— e. 

“ me, I pray you, which of you rejoiceth in the appellation of 
Charles Harbord? / : , 

“ I, even I, oh Ephraim of the tribe of Judah !”’ grunted the General, 
folding his hands and turning up his eyes to the ceiling. 

“* Verily,” par Ephraim, “ thou hast risen in the morning to 
mingle strong drink—an unseemly occupation for one of thy yeags. 
Thou, if I mistake not,’’ he added, turning to Harbord, “ art the per- 
son to whom I addressed an epistle ?” 

Charles Harbord bowed his acquiescence, and waited for what more 
the new-comer had to say. 

“I informed thee, in that missive, of the goodness of thy aunt Bridget 
Bolland, spinster, at present residing in the tents of Kedar-———” 

“* She is at present in the Crescent, at Bath.” 

“ Yea; she liveth in those tabernacles of iniquity, and yet is herself 
as one that hateth vanity, She hath told thee, peradventure, of our 
striving together to the pulling down of strong-holds.”’ 

“* So it'was you, then, that induced her to raze my Wiltshire shoot- 
ing-box to the ground ?” 

“Yea; I have inveighed against towers set in high places as snares 
of the ungodly ; and in this we have been powerfully assisted by the 
co-operation of my sister in the flesh, who is called Dinah. Thy Aunt 
hath related all the circumstances to thee, and thou hast not disap- 
proved,”” 

“ Mr. Dodd, I have a great respect for my Aunt, and wish to show 
it in every way in my power. Let it be enough that, in order to please 
her, I fully concur in what she has done, and give my thanks also to you 
and the fair Miss Dinah.”’ 

* Dinah! plain Dinah!’ interrupted Ephraim. 

“ Plain enough, I’ll be sworn !’’ growled the General. 

** Seeing the terms thou art on with that female, through the instru- 
mentality of thine Aunt, thou needest not fear to address her by any 
name thou chooset. Yet some few matters must be settled before we 
part. I alluded to them in my letter.” 

“ Sir,’ said Harbord, determined to break off all further eonversation, 
“ our business is settled already. I have given my full concurrence to 
all that my Aunt has done. Thou h I never visited the object which 
has procured me your present visit, I have long loved it from the de- 
scription I heard of it.” 

“* A seemly edifice—a fit dwelling for the Graces.” 

“ For the Dryads rather—and very stout and substantial.” 

“ Somewhat too much thereof.” = Aili 

“Oh, no: I am partial to strength and solidity. Thatched, I think?’ 

“ Thatched, Charles Harbord !”’ exclaimed Mr. Dodd. “I know 
not what you mean.” 

“ And to the south? Well; but it is no time to talk of such 


thingp, pow. I shall have another, if love or money can enable me to 
80. 
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“ Another! Oh, man of sinful thoughts, what demon” hath filled 
thy heart? Thy Aunt will shudder to hear of such wickedness.” 

“ Mr. Dodd, you are taking a liberty I allow to no man. My Aunt 
has instructions to interfere no further in my domestic arrangements ; 
and, if you have finished the business you came about, you will oblige 
me hate me alone. And you, also, General re |: 

* Oh! be on no ceremony with me,” replied the eral. “ Kick 
this long fellow out as soon as you please ; but you and I, you know, 
Charley, my boy, have some affairs to settle yet.” 

“And I, too,” said Mr. Dodd, “ after the awful speech we have 
heard about ing unto himself another—oh, Dinah! Dimah! thy 
heart will be broken !” 

He here pulled out a red cotton handkerchief with white spots, and 
applied it to his eyes. 

The man is insane,” said Harbord, too angry to take much notice 
of the agitation of the stranger. “ It is very hard, since the one we 
were speaking of was old, and——”’ 

“ Not old—not more than thirty!—fifteen years younger than I 
am!” exclaimed Ephraim. 

“* What is not more than thirty?” : 

“ My sister, Dinah Dodd. But thou hast resolved to insult us all! 
Thou askedst if she was thatched.” 

“No such thing, Sir; you’re mad or silly. I was speaking of my 
shooting-box in Wiltshire, which you told me you, and somebody you 
call Dinah, had persuaded my Aunt to pull down.” 

“I never heard of thy shooting-box ; my colloquy had reference to a 
marriage between thee and my sister.” 

“ Nonsense, Sir!” But before Harbord’s anger had proceeded to 
any active demonstration, the General had come to his assistance. 

“* Marriage, indeed! friend Ephraim ; pack up thy togs and be off. 
That affair has been settled forsome time. I am the young gentleman’s 
father-in-law—ain’t I, Charley ?” 

“ Certainly not, Sir.” 

“ ‘What am I to believe?” inquired Mr. Dodd. “ Art thou the father 
of the person who is to be the other spouse of this atrocious reprobate ?”’ 

“ Hold your tongue, old broad-brim,”’ cried the General, glaring 


ner upon Harbord, “* Do you deny, Sir, that Iam your father-in- 
aw ” 


“ Entirely.” 
“ The devil you do? Why, it isn’t ten minutes since you said you 
accepted all the terms taint to by your Uncle; that Jessie was to be 


your property—contract—bargain—everything as straight and clear as 
words could make it.” 


“ T spoke of an estate that my Uncle bought in my name from you.” 
“From me? I never sold an estate in my life. My daughter Jessic 


is now fourteen, in three years she will be seventeen; by that time you 
will be old enough to marry, and your Uncle and I have settled the whole 
business, pin-money and all; and now, you fool me off with some rig- 
marole story about an estate. I hold you answerable.” 
“ With pleasure, Sir. This hour I will give you all the satisfaction 
uire ! 


to hear it. I'll get a second instanter. Old Ephraim is 
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there pluck enough in your close-cut coat to help me in my need? 
There’s a = fellow, measure the ground, and give the signal.” 
“No; I will hie me to the courts of law ;—there will I face this 
perjured man, and expose his conduct to the execration of mankind.” 

* I'll have a slap at him first with a hair trigger.” 

** By the Heavens !”” exclaimed Harbord, bursting forth like a vol- 
cano long pent up; “if you are not both out of this house in five 
minutes, I will trample you both to powder. Off, I say !” 

It was very evident that this was spoken in the solemn seriousness of 
‘a man fesolved ;”’ and, accordingly, the two strangers speedily re- 
tired, General Swiggle only repeating his determination to meet him as 
soon as he could procure a second. 


Cuar. ILI. 


Wuen he had freed himself from the intruders, Harbord lost no time 
in proceeding to the Manor, partly to cog | his very natural impatience 
to see the lady of his love, and partly to show his third correspondent, 
whose visit he expected every moment, that he paid no regard to his re- 
quest that he would not call on the ladies till he had had an interview 
with him. While hurrying through the shrubbery walk, he was encoun- 
tered by a gentlemau who addressed him with a smiling countenance :— 

“Ha! Mr. Harbord! glad to see you. My girl paints like Sir 
Thomas. I knew you at a glance.”’ 

““ Indeed, Sir! May I ask who addresses me? ”’ 

“ Sir Jasper Jolly, Knight, Chief Judge at Gnulguddy and Chim- 
ponag, and the happy father of your bride.” 

“Is it my Uncle, or Aunt, old man, who has made you ridiculous? 
Leave me, Sir, and let me tell you, that my bride, as you call her, and 
her old noodle of a father, may both go to the devil!” 

“* How !—what’s all this? Did you get my letter, young man?” 

“ I did; and a confoundedly impertinent letter I consider it. How 
dare you, Sir, interfere with any of my actions? What right have you 
to ask me to keep away from the Manor?” 

“* Sir! are you or are you not engaged to my daughter? Answer me 
that!” 

“* Certainly not engaged to your daughter, Sir; and without the least 
ambition to be connected with Sir Jasper Jolly. Good morning, Sir.” 

“ Not so fast, young man ; you don’t slip through my hands quite so 
easily. I can’t allow you to leave me without coming to a more definite 
understanding of your intentions. Pray, Sir, what business have you to 
be living so near the Manor ?” 

“ Your question is an insult.”’ 

* Insult or not, I shall not allow a puppy to trifle with my daughter’s 
happiness, by paying attention in the most marked and open manner.” 

“ That's right, Sir,” interposed Mr. Thomson, who had been at- 
tracted by the sound of voices, and overheard part of the conversation. 
“ I have warned Mr. Harbord all along of the arts of those designing 
people at the Manor.” 

“The deuce you did?” inquired the retired Judge, turning fiercely 
round on the new comer; “ and what did you say against them ?”’ 
Feb.—vow. Lil, NO. CCVI, T 
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“ That they were quite unknown, and therefore must be of somewhat 
dubious reputation ; that the old lady was vulgar and illiterate; and the 
young one, though pretty and elegant, yet not worthy of Mr. Harbord’s 
serious regards.’ 

** Oh, you told him so?” po 

“Yes; and I beg you will bear witness to all his friends, that I have 
done all I could to prejudice his mind against them.” 

The Judge looked round, and seeing himself alone with Thomson,—for 
Harbord had availed himself of the diversion to effect his retreat,—rushed 
at him like a tiger, and seizing him by the collar, said, 

“ So, then, it is to you and your infernal calumnies I owe all this. 
Would to heaven I could shake you into a mummy; but you are a low, 
wretched slanderer and libeller, and I'll have you in the pillory for de- 
famation, if there is law or justice in England.” 

So saying, he left the astonished tutor, and hastened after Harbord, in 
a transport of indignation. But before he had proceeded far, he was 
arrested by a voice shouting his name. On turning round, he saw 
our old acquaintance, General Swiggle, who clapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Jolly, my boy !’’ he said, “ who could have expected to see you here ? 
Are you long from Gnulguddy ?” 

- nae a week ago. And you, General ?’’ 

“Oh, Pve been here this five years. But, Jolly, ’tis the luckiest 


thing in the world I’ve found you. A villanous fellow of the name of 
Harbord——”’ 


* A scoundrel,” echoed the Judge. 

** Has insulted me, by refusing to marry my daughter.” 

“ Why, the dog, he has done the same to me.”’ 

“ | have challenged him to meet me in an hour,’’ 

* I'll do the same.” 

“That's right; if I miss him, you'll take another shot. But you 
must be my second,” 

“* With all my heart, provided you do me the same favour with a rascal 
here, who has told me this very moment that he has done nothing but 
speak ill of my daughter, to deter young Harbord from marrying her.” 

‘“* The rascal! I have no doubt he has done the same with regard to 
my little Jessie.’’ 

“Ah!” said the Judge; “but it is a far harder case on my poor 
Caroline. The rascal gained her heart while down here at his studies. 
She describes him to me as everything that is good and generous. He 
knew nothing about her fortune ; for I had placed her with a good old 
creature of the name of Tibbits, aud told her to adopt her name. If 
people had known her as the heiress of the rich old Indian, she would 
have had no peace for the number of wooers: and now that I come 
home, and find her all I could desire, and, from the letters of this 
Harbord, concluded him a most eligible parti, all of a sudden he flies 
off from his own e ent, and insults me by refusing my daughter.” 

“ Oh! the double-faced, intolerable rascal! But come along; I long 
to touch the trigger!” ‘said the fiery Swiggle: “ how lucky I brought 
my Mantons in the carriage!” 

_ The two seniors having furnished themselves at the inn with the 
implements of death, proceeded in search of the culprit. As they were 
passing along the village lane, they heard a voice saying, “ But, alas! 
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dearest Caroline, I must hurry away from you. I have appointed an 
interview with a ridiculous old brute of the name of Swiggle, who wishes 
me to marry his daughter.” 

“ And did you meet no one else, dear Charles ?”’ replied a soft voice, 

“ Oh yes, another ruffian assaulted me: he called himself Jolly.” 

The young lady laughed very merrily on hearing this name, 

“ No, no, tis no laughing matter,” said Charles, “ to be teazed and 
tormented by a set of bedlamites.” 

“ And what did Jolly say to you?” inquired the lady. 

“Oh, he wished me to marry his daughter too. i told him to go 
to the devil, and take her with him.” 

“ And a cursed impertinent rascal for your pains!” exclaimed the 
valorous Swiggle, forcing his way through the hedge; “ you first of 
all insulted me, Sir, aud now my friend Judge Jolly, who is climbing 
the bank. You shail answer to us both, Sir!” 

“ Certainly, General Swiggle; but don’t alarm the lady.” 

“* She doesn’t seem at all alarmed, Sir. Come, Jolly, can’t you get 
through the hedge ?” 3 
“I’m coming this moment. And now, Sir,” said the Chief Judge of 
Gnulguddy, ‘‘ what right have you to put your arm round the waist of 

my daughter?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ screamed the beautiful Caroline, “ you didn’t know 
it was papa !” 

** Your father! Sir Jasper Jolly, I beg you will 

“ What do you mean, Sir? Yes or no—will you keep to your en- 
gagement and marry that young lady?” 

‘“* That is my desire.” 

“ That’s a response in the christening-service; but never mind, [ 
ought to have explained myself more fully in my letter. Down on your 
knees, both of you! General Swiggle, I take you to witness, I give 
these two my blessing. Amen.” 

“ And what am I to do with the crackers ?”’ inquired the General, with 
a look at the pistols?” 

“ Keep them for a feu de joie. Come, all of you, and dine with me 
to-day at the Manor. We'll send an invitation to the Quaker and Mr. 
Thomson, and bury all ill-will in a oo or two of claret.” 

“ Agreed!” cried the General; and greatly to the surprise of Mr. 
Thomson, the two old gentlemen waited on him to invite him to dinner, 
while Harbord and Caroline rejoiced the heart of good Mrs. Tibbits by 
telling her everything that had occurred. 


>» 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel. “ Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels 
in 1798.”—This is a curious Memoir of a singular individual. Holt was 
one of those forward characters which start up from time to time in 
civil tumults. If, instead of taking the side of rebellion in Ireland, and 
warring against law for the purpose of rapine, he had fought on the 
right side, he would have more resembled one of the gallant peasant 
leaders of the Vendée, than any other character of his time. It is re- 
markable, that in the Vendde war itself, though many a man of high 
blood fought in the ranks of that heroic insurrection, the most distin- 
= leader was a peasant—Cathclineau, the carrier.—Even the 

lood of the Roche Jacquelin yielded the precedency to this unconscious 
genius, who, without acquired knowledge of war or custom of command, 
made all his battles victories, vanquished alike the veterans and the en- 
thusiasts of the Republic, and probably, failed of restoring his king, only 
by his premature fall in the field of honour. 


The Rector. Holt and the Vendean have another resemblance. The 
Vendean was pious, to the extent of his knowledge. He prayed to his 
saints before the battle, gave them his thanksgiving after the victory, 
and whether in or out of the battle, regarded himself as constantly 
under a direct Providence. Hoit, though a Protestant, evidently nur- 
tured the same feeling throughout his career. The terrible scenes 
among which his life lay, never obliterated the original tendency ; he 
always believed himself in the immediate hand.of a superior Power ; and 
in that extraordinary confusion of ideas which often combines in theory 
things the most incompatible in practice, during a life of rapine and 
rebellion, he speaks of the bounties of Providence in his escapes, as if 


his principles were those of a saint, and his privations those of a 
martyr. 


The Barrister. These volumes are edited by Crofton Croker, the well- 
known author of a succession of works on the poctic superstitions of 
Ireland. Noman knows so much of the manners and mythology of his 
countrymen, and none can describe the one with more graceful accu- 
racy, or the other with happier imagination. The manuscript of these 
volumes was procured by Sir William Betham, Ulster King-at-Arms, 
in Ireland, from the son of Holt, shortly after his father’s death, when 
that son sold his little property in Ireland, preparatory to his return to 
New South Wales, where an elder brother was already a prosperous 
man. It could not fall into better hands than those of the present 
Editor, who, without touching on party questions, or adopting the fash- 
ionable folly of exalting rebellion into romance, has given us the auto- 
ography of his hero, purified from its vulgarities, and checked by notes 
derived from the best sources of information. 


The Doctor. If Holt had received his due, he would have been 
hanged, for the rope is only justice to the rebel ; but it is clear from the 
facts that he was the foremost of the band, in energy, foresight, and 
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decision. Nothing is more remarkable in the course of the Irish rebel- 
lion than the contrast between the leaders and their followers. The 

try daring, dashing, and always ready to fight, often desperate, 
and oftener drunken, but still eager for battle ; the leaders, almost with- 
out exception, puzzled blockheads or pusillanimous wise men: the 
former incapable of seeing the ruin into which they were plunging every- 
thing, the latter trembling at dangers so far off that they never arrived. 
This comes of fighting with a scaffold before the eyes. The spirit of 
the gentleman is by habit higher than that of the peasant; his energy is 
more principled, and, therefore, his courage more persevering ; but this 
must be in a cause of unquestionable honour. Where that point is du- 
bious, his constancy fails; the death of atraitor startles him in its re- 
motest prospect, and he sees nothing but difficulties in a cause where 
the rude peasant sees nothing but gallant death, or secure victory. 


The Colonel. Nearly all the leaders of the Irish Rebellion died by 
the rope, fled the country, or submitted, and were sent into exile by 
Government. The leader of the whole, the wretched Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, whom no flattery can panegyrize into a hero, disguised him- 
self in a cap and petticoats, was taken in a garret in Dublin, and died 
in its gaol. Not one of any note fell in fair fight. May such be always 
the fate of rebellion! What begins in conspiracy, naturally ends in 
cowardice. Of all those men, fierce declaimers as they were against 
Government, insolent summoners to public exasperation, and sanguinary 
worshippers of Republicanism and France, the only one who exhibited 
common sense, intrepidity, or skill, was Holt, the petty constable, who, 
when the insurrection was broken into a thousand fragments, gathered 
its ruins, and restored its discipline. Though shut up within a district 
of twenty miles square, and almost within sight of the metropolis, and 
its powerful garrison, he kept up his mountain skirmishes for six months, 
until winter, and the utter hopelessness of the rebellion in all other parts 
of the country, induced him to propose terms to the Viceroy, by which 
his life was spared, on condition of his leaving the country for New 
South Wales. 


The Barrister. These Memoirs are wild, eccentric, and adventurous. 
When the rage for romances returns again, they will be invaluable to 
some new Scott. The Northern Romancer could do nothing without a 
Meg Merrilies; but what was Meg Merrilies to the gallant she-rebel 
whom Holt called his Moving Magazine, a name which she earned by 
the rather homely, but perfectly gfficient, contrivance, of carrying two 
large bags of cartridges, one before and one behind, under her petticoats, 
in which she smuggled ball and powder into the rebel camp? This 
Moving Magazine was about thirty years of age, the daughter of Phelim 
Toole, asmith, who, having no son, had taught Suzy to handle the sledge. 
To the discredit of romance, it must be acknowledged that she was not 
quite a Venus, having had her nose broken in early life, but broken with 
honour, being crushed by a stone in one of those pastoral conflicts which 
the Irish call faction fights, and which are the origin of so many broken 
noses and cracked crowns. But she had a pair of handsome » ca- 
pable, however, of flashing fiercely upon due provocation; but also 
capable, as all the handsome eyes in the world are, of looking pathetic in 
case of necessity. She had, too, an extraordinary faculty of making her 
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face assume the appearance of old age ; so that, with her frieze cloak, her 
stoop, and her d jaw, she could instantly wear the form of a de- 
crepit beggar, who had numbered some seventy years. But when her 
energies were called on, this she Sixtus the Fifth could start up into 
more than masculine vigour, and, from her early sledge practice, strike a 
blow not unlike the kick of a horse. Besides those qualities of her out- 
ward woman, she had the dexterous tongue, which, indeed, few of her 
compatriots, either male or female, ever want; none could more in- 
stantly detect a spy, coax the simple out of intelligence, or carry on that 
perilous traffic, in which soft words and whiskey extracted his Majesty’s 
ammunition from the pouches of his Majesty’s militia. We look upon 
Suzy Toole as worth ten Meg Merrilies to a novelist. The Irish she- 
rebel, suttler, smuggler,and Amazon, would in Scott’s hands have beaten 
the gipsey out of all renown. 


The Rector. All revolutions are madness. Since the fall of the Ro- 
man empire there never has been a revolution in which the sufferings of 
every country concerned in it were not fifty times worse than all that 
the revolt proposed to cure (in which nine-tenths of the grievances were 
not vulgar exaggerations), and in which the ambition, avarice, spite, and 
revenge of a few bustiing individuals were not the true cause, however 
the pretext might be the wrongs of the people. The British Revolution 
of 1688 was the grand exception; but it was simply a declaration of 
acknowled rights, the supply of a throne left vacant, and the establish- 
ment of a national will without the waste of a drop of blood. It had 
the one essential difference from republican revolutions.—It was not for 
a class; not for the populace, but for the nation; it moved nothing 
out of its place; it but filled up the chasm left by a fugitive monarch ; 
it was not to change the constitution, but to prevent its change. And 
what was thus conceived in justice, and done in mercy, prospered for a 
hundred years. That century placed England at the summit of earthly 
dominion. 


The Barrister. In the Irish revolutionary attempts of 1798 we have 
infinite examples of the ferocious absurdities that will go down with the 
populace. e crowd once inflamed, the more monstrous the suggestion, 
the more popular it instantly became; the grosser the artifice, the more 
readily it was swallowed ; the more atrocious the proposal, the more sud- 
denly it found abettors. One instance is worth a thousand. On the 
possession of the country round Wexford by the rebels, the system of 
regeneration, in the shape of plunder, spread on every side, and amongst 
the other mansions thus sacked was that of a Colonel Le Hunte. Mrs. 
Dixon, better known as Madge Dixon, one of the ferocious heroines 
of the time, presided over the robbery. In the Colonel’s drawing-room 
she happened to find two common fire-screens, covered with some 
painted figures on orange-coloured paper. This simple affair was 
magnified without delay into treason to the cause. The heroine de- 
clared to the surrounding patriots that she had at last found out the 
lodge of the Orangemen, and that those screens were the badges of their 
mystery. The interpretation was characteristic :—the figure of Hope 
leaning upon her anchor, she said, showed their intention of burnin 
the Romish sailors on red-hot anchors. Vulcan and the Cyclops 
another, and scarcely less obnoxious, office assigned to them: their per- 
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formances with forge, anyil, and hammer, “ showed how the little 
children were to be roasted and pounded to ashes.”” And the figure of 
Justice, with her bandaged eyes, was a plain proof that the eyes of the 
victims were uniformly to be put out as a preliminary to their massacre, 
Monstrous as all this was, it was neither too ridiculous to be believed, 
nor too malignant to be acted on. The news spread into Wexford, then 
in the hands of the rebels, and the whole multitude poured out to meet 
Madge Dixon, and see the terrible emblems of those half-magicians, 
the Orangemen. This female savage came on, riding at the head of 
the rabble, with the fire-screens carried before her. The unfortunate 
gentleman in whose house the plunder had taken place was in the 
most imminent danger. He had been Rrevivey made prisoner, and 
was now brought out for execution. ut, in this crisis, a Romish 
priest, actuated either by personal regard or a sense of justice, insisted 
that the Colonel should not be put to death till he had undergone a 
trial. The priest was in earnest, he had influence, and the Colonel 
was remanded. 

A succession of horrid scenes signalized the supremacy of the mob 
in this unhappy city ; at length intelligence of the butchery reached the 
relatives of the prisoners, and a few gallant yeomanry, who attended 
the tardy march of the royal troops, begged permission to ride forward, 
and take their chance of saving such as were still alive. Their appear- 
ance was mistaken for that of the whole royal army, and, on the first 
dash of these bold horsemen into the city, the whole rebel force fled, 
Even then Madge Dixon, with broad-sword and pistol, galloped through 
the streets, with her equally ferocious husband, alternately encouraging 
the fugitives and cursing them for cowards, trying to rally them, and 
shouting out “ We must conquer !’? Though a horridly cruel wretch, 
and, in the phrase of the time, “ having often waded up to the knees in 
blood,”’ she could be pious, too, and one of her frequent exclamations 
on this day was—‘‘ My Saviour tells me we must conquer!’’ Dixon 
and his wife escaped when the route was complete ; where they finally 
concealed themselves has never been known. A large reward was 
offered for their apprehension, but without effect. In the breaking yp 
of a rebel cause, the best manceuvre seems to avoid an immediate attempt 
to fly the country. Ships and sea-shores are the traps of the fugitives. 
The bog and the mountain, the lonely cottage and the disguise, are 
much the more effectual means of evasion. The principal rebels were 
taken in the first hurried attempts to run out of the country. As nothing 
is known of Dixon and his virago, they probably took refuge among the 
fastnesses of their very desolate and very solitary tract, and, when 
the heat of pursuit lulled, made their way to that common receptacle of 
political sinners, America. 


The Doctor. Holt’s narrative would be worth printing for the benefit 
of the Irish peasantry. His trivial successes against the detached 
parties which hunted him through the hills might now and then inflate 
the peasant’s vanity; but his narrative of the terrors, sufferings, and 
actual miseries of a rebel’s life, would furnish a powerful antidote. He is, 
at last, hunted to his castle, is forced to solicit the mercy of government, 
and concludes with the true reflection, “ Few persons know how to 
estimate the value of peace, quiet, and security, but those who have 
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been deprived of those blessings. My countrymen, if they be wise, will 
look to it—nolhing is to be had d by rebellion for the poor but hard knocks, 
misery, and death.”’ 


The Doctor. “ The Scenic Annual.’”? Mr. Campbell, the poet, is the 
editor of this work, to which his name ought to give success, as it gives ce- 
lebrity. The volume is a quarto, as showily bound as the crowd of those 

» OT roductions, filled with fine engravings, and those engravings 
derivin additional value from illustrations in both prose and verse, some 
the hand of the poet himself, and the rest chosen with his approbation. 
scenery consists chiefly of foreign views, but there are some of 
marked beauty, selected from the landscape of Scotland; the whole 
forming a very splendid performance. 


The Barrister. Mr. Campbell so seldom indulges the public with his 
poetry, that it seizes with avidity any fragment from his pen. In a 
neat and playful preface he remarks of the title, that his present volume 
is called an Annval, a name which, in horticulture, signifies a produc- 
tion which lives but one year ; while in literature and the arts it means 
a work that hopes to prolong its existence for many. He farther 
observes, that it will remain for the public to decide, whether this 
Annual will deserve its title in the literary sense, or enjoy only a floral 
brevity of duration. It is only due to the editor to add his expression, 
that he has undertaken the editorship for this year at a much shorter 
notice than he could have wished, that he will be earlier at the work 
next year, and that he has every motive to do his best, that its literary 
character may be acceptable. 


The Rector. The poet’s lines to Ben Lomond, that bulky Scotch 
Parnassus, which has been as much berhymed as if all its rills ran 
ink, and all its geese were employed in furnishing quills to all its itine- 
rant bards, show that his right-hand has not yet “ lost its cunning.” 


The Colonel. All Scotsmen are privileged to be romantic on all pos- 
sible Scottish subjects, since Scott first flourished the literary claymore. 
And it is then not a matter to excite my extravagant surprise if its ablest 
living poet should follow the taste of ihe time. Thus we find Mr. . 
Campbell writing a panegyric on those foes to the picturesque, the Cove- 
nanters, Yet the two little stories which-he, innocently no doubt, slips 
into his panegyric, show that, if he can praise, he can also smile.—The 
Rey. Alexander Peden once went to a Quaker’s meeting in Scotland, 
where the silence was not broken till a raven came into the room, and, 
alighting successively on the heads of those Obadiahs, moved them to 
speak. On returning from the meeting, the Reverend Alexander 
succeeded in persuading one of the Quakers that this raven was the 


The Barrister. Whether the Divine had persuaded himself first, or 
merely frolicked with the absurdity of his Obadiah, is the question. In 
either case the story is good. But a still better follows, in the wisdom 
of a great authority in those days—the Reverend John Semple.—This 
preacher’s efforts were attended with such signal success, that Satan, 
as the record says, “ envied very much,” more particularly on one great 
Communion, when he assured ‘the people that the Prince of Darkness 
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would be particularly “ envious ;”” and that he would probably be 
mitted to raise a storm of rain, designing to drown some of them. 
against this the Reverend John set his facc “as a flint;”’ and, in the 
double character of prophet and preacher, declared that not one of them 
should be drowned, no, not so much as a dog! Accordingly, it came to 
pass, on the grand day, as he was dismissing the people, that they saw a 
man entering the water in a full suit of black, the regular Satanic uni- 
form. The man soon seemed to have lost his footing, for he came down 
the current floating on his back, and waving his hand as if for help. 
On this a number of the people threw ropes to him, and “ there were ten 
or twelve men upon the ropes, who were in danger of being all drawn 
into the water and dont” This undoubtedly was a crafty device ; 
but the prophet was not to be so takert in. The Reverend John cried 
out, “* Quit the rope, and let him go. I see who it is—it ts the Devil. 
He will burn, but not drown.” The devout congregation of course left 
the Evil One to his fate, saved themselves, and rejoiced in the miracle. 
As the abomination of coroners’ inquests was not in vogue in Caledonia 
at this period, of course no more was said on the subject. The man 
was probably \drowned, but the triumph of the preacher was complete ; 
and we may presume thet even Satan, after so public a discomfiture, 
would never attempt to show himself drowning in full dressagain. If 
euch was the tale, and if such was the illumination of the Covenanters, 
who can doubt that they were fit to supersede the eet to establish 
a new church for themselves, and to find out the philosopher’s stone ? 


The Colonel. “The Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G.”—Sir John 
Barrow, the well-known Under Secretary of the Admiralty, has in this 
volume rendered an important service to naval literature. Next to the 
absolute knowledge of the respective sciences, biographies of eminent 
soldiers and sailors are the most important studies for naval and military 
men. The rise of the hero from obscurity to eminence stimulates 
heroism, the expedients by which he encounters difficulties stimulate 
future skill, and the intrepedity and the reward alike teach the brave man 
how he may best earn and best enjoy the gratitude of an applauding 


country. 


The Rector. Sir John Barrow’s Preface satisfactorily accounts for the 
facts, that all former biographies of the great Lord Howe were inade- 
quate to his fame, and that the task at last devolved into the hands of a 
landsman. On the first point, he says, that a large quantity of mate- 
rials important to the aa 24 and in possession of his friends, have not 
been till now available; and, on the second, that he found the subject 
neglected by naval men for less professional topics; that his habits 
have almost rendered himself a seaman; and, finally, that he was en- 
couraged, if not commanded, by the direct wish of the late King. The 
Royal wishes on this subject were conveyed to him but a few days be- 
fore the commencement of the King’s last illness. “ His Majesty,” 
observes Sir John, “ was pleased to say, that having understood I was 
about to employ myself in writing the Life of the late Lord Howe, he 
was glad to hear it was likely to fall into such safe hands, for the Admi- 
ral was a great favourite with his father ; and, indeed, a sort of connec- 
tion of the family; that he knew the present Earl had for some time 
been desirous of finding some one qualified to write the life of his grand- 
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father, and ought to consider himself fortunate.” “ * * * * Sir 
John’s modesty wraps up the rest in asterisks.—‘‘ The King then 
entered into the history of Lord Howe’s life, and went over the leading 
features and events that distinguished it, which an extraordinary memory 
enabled him to do with a degree of correctness quite surprising; he 
pointed out some passages in the Earl’s life not generally known, and 
which he said would require caution in touching upon, and that he was 
desirous of mentioning them to me.”” Though this interview happened 
on the Sunday immediately preceding the last levdée he ever held, I 
could not discover on that day any difference from his usual cheerful- 
ness, manner, or appearance.”’ 


The Barrister. It is remarkable that in countries where birth alone 
laces men in high employments, the nobility habitually degenerate ; 
ut in England, where obscurity of birth is no obstacle to eminence, the 

nobility, as a class, have been so far from degenerating, that they have 
often held the most distinguished rank on the solid ground of the most 
distinguished services. Lord Howe was the descendant of a long line of 
able and powerful men, employed, from father to son, in Governorships, 
military commands, and foreign negotiations. Lord Howe’s father was 
Member of Parliament for Nottingham, and Governor of Barbadoes, 
where he died. His mother was the daughter of Baron Kielmansegge, 
Master of the Horse to George the First, when Elector of Hanover. 
His elder brother, George Augustus, a soldier of great promise, died, 
universally lamented, at the head of his regiment in America, by whose 
death the title and estate devolved on the second son, Richard, the sub- 
ject of the Memoir. 


The Colonel. Lord Howe’s promotion was so rapid, that he was 
made a flag-officer at twenty; yet, though his rank and fortune might 
have had some effect, this rapidity of advance was not unusual in former 
times, when there were captains at fifteen or sixteen. ‘ This,” as says 
Sir John Barrow, “ was an abuse which cannot possibly occur again. 
A youth, now entering the navy, must serve six years in a King’s ship 
before he can be even examined for the commission of lieutenant ; two 
years more in a sea-going ship, to qualify him for the commission of 
commander, and one year for that of captain; so that the very earliest 
period, supposing not a day to be lost, at which an officer can now arrive 
at the rank of captain is, when he has completed the age of twenty-two, 
and he may deem himself fortunate if he acquires that rank by the time 
he is thirty, and many never attain it at all.” 


The Rector. “ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott.”"—The sixth 
volume of this interesting work opens with a notice from the Editor, 
regretting that he has found it impossiblé to complete the Memoirs 
within his original limits. He therefore proposes a seventh volume. 
If the public wishes were to be consulted, he number of his volumes 
should be extended to the fullest length of his materials. This volume 
contains the history of his son’s marriage, his own thickening disasters, 
arising from his unhappy connexion with Constable and the Ballan- 
» berm: and, what is undoubtedly the most valuable of all, a long diary of 

8 ideas on miscellaneous subjects, written with great force, variety 


and freedom. 
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The Colonel. The work abounds with amusing anecdotes ; but one of 
the most to my taste is the old Scotch General’s remark to Sir David 
Dundas, whom the army called Pivot Dundas, from his Regulations. 
Sir Walter, writing to his son, says, “ Your commentary on Sir David 
Dundas’s confused hash of Regulations, which for the matter of prin- 
ciple might be shortened to a dozen, puts me in mind of old Sir William 
Erskine’s speech to him, when all was in utter confusion at the retreat 
from Dunkirk, and Sir William came down to protect the rear. In 
passing Sir David, the tough old veteran exclaimed, “‘ Davy, you donnert 
idiot, where’s a’ your pivots the day?” Another of his remarks on 
regimental discipline exhibits his practical wisdom: he is writing to his 
son, then a Captain in the King’s Hussars :—‘ I suppose you are now 
arrived at the time of life when you can take your ground from your 
own observation, without being influenced by the sort of cabal which 
often exists in our army against a commanding officer, apace? in 
corps where the officers are men of fortune or expectations. The execu- 
tion of their duty is not always popular with young men, who yet may 
like the dress and show of a regimental officer; and it often happens 
that a little pettishness on one side begets a little repulsiveness of manner 
on the other, so that it becomes the question how the one shall command 
and the other obey in the way most disagreeable to each, without a 
tangible infringement of rules. An humble and reflecting man keeps as 
much aloof as possible from such feuds.”’ 


The Rector. With equal shrewdness he remarks on the Roman 
Catholic question, which in 1825 was strongly agitated—‘“I suspect 
that it is laying a plaister to the foot, while the head aches, and that the 
fault is in the landholder’s extreme exactions, not in the disabilities of 
the Catholics.’’ 


The Doctor. In writing to Terry, the comedian, who was then entering 
into the speculation of taking a theatre, he quotes John Kemble’s strong 
authority against sanguineness on those subjects. Kemble, in com- 
plaining to Scott of ‘Harry Siddons’s anxieties about his Edinburgh 
theatre, said—* he does not consider that no theatre whatever can bi 
regarded as a regular source of income, but must be viewed as a lottery, 
at one time strikingly successful, at another, a total failure.” It is 
curious that Kemble himself was an example of this extraordinary im- 
providence ; his theatrical speculation in Covent Garden reduced him 
from affluence, and drove him into an exile regretted by every admirer 
of ‘theatyical ability. Terry neglected Scott’s advice, took his own, 
was overwhelmed with difficulties, and, though in possession of talent 
and character, with many friends and more admirers, died, it is to be 
feared, of a broken heart. Scott’s own knowledge of the world was in 
the end fatally weak against the rage of speculation. But the true bait 
is a theatre. Since ‘the days of Garrick, we know no instance of a 
theatre, at least in England, which has not found speculators—and which 
has not punished them all by heavy loss, if not by total bankruptcy. 
Still the spell subsists, commits its ruin, and will shine in spite of beggary 
before the eyes of the monied, until theatres themselves are no more, 


The Barrister. Scott’s tour in Ireland, recorded in his diary, exhibits a 
variety of clever things said by and of him. “ I gave a fellow,”’ said he, 
** a shilling, on some occasion when sixpence was the fee ; ‘ Remember you 
owe me sixpence, Pat.’ ‘ May your honour live till [pay you!’ There 
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was cou as well as art in this, and all the clothes on Pat’s back would 
have been dearly bought by the sum in question.”’ Of the Irish he says, 
“ their natural disposition is turned to gaiety; while the Scotchman is 
thinking about the term-day, or an Englishman is making a little h—1 
of the present, because his muffin is not well toasted, Pat’s mind is 
always turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to be 
sure, and will murder you on slight suspicion, and find out next day 
that it was all a mistake, and that it was not yourself they meant to kill 
at all at all.” 

We are much inclined to think, notwithstanding Sir Walter’s authority, 
that the fun of such a national character is not quite unexceptionable, 
and that, if they would exchange a little of the gaiety which commits 
murder, for the dulness which shrinks from blood, the result would be 
more in their favour. “ 


The Doctor. It may be interesting to the race of authors to know, that 
Scott, though he wrote with ardour, generally began his work with 
reluctance. The loss of his money by the Ballantynes alone spurred 
him on in his later to authorship. “ Necessity” says he, “ is like 
a sour-faced cookmaid, and I a turnspit; she has flogged, ere now, till I 
mounted her wheel.” Of Byron, Moore told him, that, like Rousseau, 
he was apt to be very suspicious. ‘‘ William Rose told me,” adds Sir 
Walter, “ that once, while sitting with Byron, he fixed insensibly his 
eyes on his feet, one of which, it must he remembered, was deformed. 
Looking up suddenly, he saw Byron regarding him with a look of con- 
centrated and deep displeasure, which, however, wore off, when he 
observed no consciousness in the countenance of Rose.”? Moore further 
told him, as an evidence of Byron’s love of mischief, that he had written 
to the poetic lord, cautioning him against establishing the paper called 
the Liberal, in communion with men on whom, he said, the world had 
set its mark. Byron showed this to the parties! Scott attributes both 
the suspicion and the love of mischief to a touch of that malady without 
which, as he oddly says, “ genius cannot exist to any great extent.” 

hose are but rambling notions. Genius has no more to do with madness 
or mischief than it - to do with the longitude. Men of talent, like 
men in general, may be fond of indulging in whatever tastes they have ; 
and the world’s favouritism, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 
But some of the loftiest examples of genius have shown themselves some 
of the steadiest examples of moral dignity ; and, even when they erred, 
acknowledged the transgression as the blamable work of infirm nature, 
not boasted of it as the bold offspring of impetuous ability. 


The Doctor. “ Love, by the authoress of Flirtation.”” Lady Charlotte 
Bury has now for some years established her reputation as a writer, by 
her details of fashionable life. Nobly born—once “ the rose and mirror 
of that fair state’? which is called the exclusive world—always living in 
intercourse with rank, and not seldom with royalty—Lady Charlotte 
has had all the advantages of situation. The rapidity, liveliness, and 
grace of her pen, show that to those she has amply added the advantages 
of study. The present performance is, like her former ones, addressed 
to her own sex, and continues those practical lessons which are required 
by so many, and could be conveyed with similar effect by so few. The 
subject is the great passion which, in some form or other, visits all 
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minds. The heroine exhibits the patience of love, the hero the errors; 
both are sketched with vigour, and both are important as examples. 


The Rector, The moral teaching of high life must come from within 
its own circle. Rank is fastidious, and rejects the lesson given in other 
language than itsown. It will not be converted to virtue by vulgarity, 
nor taught to renounce the follies of the world by the rudeness that 
insults its feelings, or the ignorance that caricatures its manners. Deli- 
cately susceptible of the ridiculous, it repels the moralist who comes in 
the garb of the clown, and extinguishes the rude reformer in contempt for 
his presumption, or laughter at his rusticity. Another grand mistake is, 
where the moralist insists on taking error by storm, sounds the trumpet 
of unconditional surrender at his first advance; and thus rouses the 
garrison into haughty defiance and angry obstinacy. 


The Doctor. The heroine of Lady Charlotte’s novel is a woman of 
real rank, married in early life to a nobleman, with all the graces and 
advantages of nature and fortune, young, handsome, intelligent, and ac- 
complished. The lady is an acknowledged beauty, with cultivated tastes, 
a mind devoted \to tenderness, and a passionate and even romantic virtue. 
Such is Mabel Ikady Herbert. She should rather have been Griselda ; 
for, without the infinite silliness of that model of submission, she has all 
the endurance. 


The Colonel. A novel, to be interesting, must contain something more 
than its morality. The taste of the age requires character. Character is 
to be exhibited only by dialogue, and dialogue, to be natural, must arise 
out ofincident. And it is this necessary combination that makes the true 
novel, by far the most delightful of all compositions, a transcript of that 
life, which is by its nature a perpetual succession of dialogue, character, 
and incident, but a transcript divested of all that is tedious, mechanical, 
and commonplace in the reality. Lady Charlotte’s novel opens with the 
honey-moon, a period which we presume to be indescribable, for the 
boldest authorship has never yet ventured to describe it. The present 
novel touches but lightly this season of alarmed beauty, eager passion, 
trembling hope,and confiding happiness—the poetic paradise, from which, 
with nine-tenths of man and woman-kind, there is so speedy a fall. Lady 
Herbert, an impassioned creature, would live in it for ever, and disdain to 
touch even the tree of knowledge, that acquainted her with the world 
beyond ; but Lord Herbert has seen a little of that world before, and, in 
due time, has evidently no objection to see a little of it again, His first 
experiment is a visit to a neighbouring baronet. The baronet is what is 
called a sportsman, an honest fellow, who apparently thinks that the 
life of man is given for the purpose"of worrying the life of every other 
creature; that the only true occupation of time is to kill it in hunting 
and fishing, and that, as the best employment of his fortune is to be in his 
stables, so the best use of his mind is to talk of nothing else. Of this 
character a great deal might be made, if the authoress were not hurried 
on by the stream of her story. 


The Rector. The adventures of the novel must be regarded as simply 
carrying on the development of character. But the maxims are valuable 


‘for their own merits. Thus we are told, and truly told, of the import- 


ance of avoiding all dissimulation. “ The evils, says Lady Herbert 
to her daughter, ‘‘ which grow out of a system of disguise, are incalulable, 
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Those who practise it enter upon a labyrinth, the mazes of which they 
can seldom puteeaneait hensapan iene Seed ie ae Re- 
member that one step in the career of deceit inevitably leads to a thou- 
sand; if you would enj fp agers daabapey pec a way 
graceful and essential. H f the misfortunes of life, and especially of 
the life of the opulent and distinguished, may be traced tu the preva- 
lence of this unhappy dexterity. 


The Colonel. But these volumes contain other things than either 
solemn lessons or lofty scenes. Lord Herbert, in his round of acquaint- 
ance, unfortunately includes a prima donna, the Signora Lanti, vastly 
clever, irresistibly enchanting, and mercilessly fond of presents. We 
have this very graphic description of her abode :-— 


“ The Signora Lanti inhabited one of a row of houses near the Regent’s 
Park ; they had just been built, and there was still an appearance of country 
about the place, which is now quite done away—the fate of all similar spots 
of ground near the metropolis claiming the advantage of fresh air and open 
space, but which are quickly invaded by the lovers of rural retirement, who 
either cannot, or will not, purchase the pleasures of the country at the ex- 
pense of being distant from the town : so these rus in urbe villas me mere 
excrescences of the great city's self, the fungi of avarice, and the folly of 
pretension to be anything rather than what they affect to be—a solitary 
seclusion. 

“ The Lanti inhabited one of this row of houses, which was designated 
Saint's Row, and to her particular abode was superadded the designation of 
the Hermitage. The house or box thus christened was built on the slight 
declivity of a grass hillock, cut into many irriguous paths, with stunted shrubs 
dotted over the whole space, and the figure of a Cupid (what business he 
had there let Saint's Row tell) in the act of pointing an arrow, to show which 
of these paths led to the house, and, for fear of any mistake, an inscription 
on his pedestal was superadded. The building was composed of painted 
wood, and represented fretted stone-work. Angels’ heads, whose wings 
were coloured of every dye, supported the green verandah, and a porch with 
seats led to the interior of this solemn retreat. The first apartment cer- 
tainly did not correspond to the name of the above dwelling: the walls were 
decorated with fluted muslin covering a pink paper, and dirty draperies of 
the same hung in all directions from windows and doors, and threw a dim, 
but certainly not a religious light over the room. A table spread with the 
offerings (and costly ones they were) of the rich and the vain, and the poor 
(who made presents at their friends’ cost), to their idol’s shrine, stood always 
ee to receive more; while the idol herself, covered with shawls and 
jewels, presided in this temple of frivolity and folly.” 


This description is perfectly characteristic ; and if the Lanti, instead 
of being an <i had been an Englishwoman, and, instead of being the 
enchantress of the King’s Theatre, had been the manager of a petite me- 
tropolitan one, we believe the style of house would have answered per- 
fectly to the dwelling of one of the most lively widows in existence. 
The novel, on the whole, is yarious and clever ; it will add to the re- 

utation of the authoress, and the pleasure of her numerous readers 
hat can authoress desire, or book do, more ? 


The Doctor. “ Raff Hall.”"—This is a vigorous view of manners in 
various situations of life, extending from England to the wild hills and 
delicious plains of Italy. The hero of the tale is an orphan, thrown into 
the hands of an uncle, a singular personage, half misanthrope, half 
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pai not without honourable feélings and natural affections, yet with 
stified by personal extravagance and moody politics, until he is 
forced to give up his estate, fly his country, and take refuge among the 
rugged fastnesses and fierce marauders of modern Italy. 


The Barrister. The interest of a work of this order must consist in 
variety. And the author, Mr. Sulivan, has crowded his volumes with 
adventure. His misanthrope is a retired Lieutenant-Colonel, a brave 
man, and a clever one, yet who exhibits a large part of his intrepidity in 
braving all opinion, and his cleverness by the dexterity with which he 
contrives to make himself miserable. This personage, Sir Hector Mal- 
travers, remains single so long as everybody pronounces that he must 
marry, and marries because every one has come to the conclusion that he 
is a bachelor for life. The woman of his choice is fixed upon, precisely 
because everybody said that she was the last woman in the world whom 
he would marry ; and he chooses a silent simpleton, because all the world 
believed that he could endure none but a woman of wit. But one son 
is the result of this contradictory alliance. As this son is to be heir to 
an estate, he is left to educate himself, a task which is taken off his 
hands by his father’s grooms and kitchen-maids ; consequently, a know- 
ledge of horses and romping fills up the space which in more pedantic 
systems is filled up by Horace and Homer. He takes his de on the 
race-course and at the gaming-table, and by the time he has finished 
his minority, he is prepared, like others entering on a profession, to com- 
mence his career in the world as a scoundrel of the first water. 


The Barrister. The orphan, Maltravers, adopts my profession, of which 
he seems to think with not much less disrespect than of his cousin’s. 
He describes the dining in term, as it is called at the Temple, with in- 
finite contempt for the homeliness of his fare, a matter in which Mr. 
Maltravers shows his epicurism more than his judgment, because the 
Temple dinners are not the abominations which he describes, though 
something may be allowed for their contrast with the table of an English 
Squire, and a Lieutenant-Colonel besides. At length, however, he in- 
volves himself in a duel. There is no objection to the probability of this 
incident, in the ground of quarrel being such as any two rational men on 
the face of the earth would have laughed at, and in which murder on 
either side would have been alike wicked and ridiculous. Such, however, 
is the history of nine duels out of every ten, The duel is fought, for an 
object for which he does not care a straw and with an adversary of whom 
he knows nothing. He is wounded, and as the wound is supposed to 
he mortal, the opposite party take to their heels, their escape from being 
shot giving them new sensibility to the fear of being hanged. The 
wounded man lies bleeding on he ground, thinking, from the extreme 
loneliness of the spot, and his loss of blood, that the most he could 
for was to be fgund in the hay-making season next year, when he might 
possibly be raked up to furnish an attractive jparegraph in @ newspaper, 
under the head of “ Horrible Discovery.” e is finally picked up by 
two boatmen, who, as they carry him up the river, conceiving him to be 
dying, fairly discuss the question, whether, as his case was less, it 


- would be more advisable to throw him into the river, with ther ballast 


bag round his neck, or get ten guineas for his sale as a subject from the 
next hospital. 
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The Doctor. Some of the foreign scenes are laughable ; and there is a 
good deal of sarcastic truth in the troubles which John Bull inflicts 
upon himself in the shape of travelling in Italy. Maltravers goes by 

etturino, a proverbial misery, and meets Sourby, an Englishman, just 
fitted to feel all the calamities of such an arrangement. The Vetturino 
is of course, like his class, knavish, lying, full of smiles and whiskers, 
and with as many rogueries as he has sugar-loaf buttons on his jacket. 
Sourby isin agony. They are passing through a dreary and dangerous 
road, with a cavalcade of carriages, loaded with priests and a troop of 

individuals, not bad representatives of the banditti whom they 
feared. Sourby, all over irritation, exclaims, “ Heavens, that I should ever 
have left the flats of Middlesex, where I could post under the protection 
of the Bow-street patrol, where I could see a windmill five miles ahead 
of me, and run along as glibly as a billiard-ball ; to clamber mountains 
in bodily fear, and answer for the sins of a whole cavalcade !” 


The Colonel. The scene becomes more angry and more amusing still, 
where they arrive at-their inn for the night, a lonely and wild building, 
with its court crammed with carts and hen-roosts, one of those lar 
cut-throat looking mixtures of prison and hovel, in which classic Italy 
abounds more than any other country on earth. Here their prospects 
are deplorable; for here they must wait for the next twelve hours. 
An English party in the cavalcade were suffering the usual penalties 
laid upon individuals who have been foolish enough to abandon their 
homes for sight-seeing—the young ladies crying at the filth of the beds ; 
and their brothers clamouring that they could get nothing but cold fried 
fish; a young mother and nurse screaming for milk for an infant, the 
servants hunting hopelessly for food of any kind; John Bull indignant, 
the Vetturino full ot catanaes apologies, and laughing at the distresses 
of the whole party ; and all in vexation, famine, and self-reproach, at the 
rashness which had led them into the land where all that is not gilding 
is beggary, and where the people, like their own bugs, fatten on the 
blood of the traveller. The muster next morning was equally ridiculous 
and melancholy : the ladies muffled and bitten, the gentlemen squalid 
and unshaved, the servants sulky and swearing, no milk to their coffee, 
no butter to their bread, shivering and comfortless, glad to hide them- 
selves in the carriages ; and, as the Vetturino always makes the hardest 
bargain he can with the innkeeper, followed by the gibes and curses of 
the savage-looking landlord and his bandit group, that stood to see them 
off, praying to all their saints that they might have no more to do with 
the “ rabble who travel by Vetturino.” Even the dumb animals seemed 
to rejoice in their departure: and, as Maltravers observes, the old white 
cock, whose progeny was always doomed to make up for the deficiencies 
of the larder, gave them a hurra ‘from the top of a rafter, as if he had 
entertained serious appreheusions for himself. 

In this eccentric style, the reader is carried on through three volumes, 
sometimes oo sometimes humorous, but always interesting. The 
character of Sir Hector Maltravers is original; cousin Jack has force, 
though it is the force of scoundrelism ; and, on the whole, the work 
gives valuable promise of its author’s powers, as a describer of those 
scenes of life in which Nature makes the nearest approach to romance, 
and romance the most gracefully adapts itself to Nature. 











